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A praf.lli.lnn psychiaf rist nnd psy- 
choanalyst, UenneM Simun is a du- 
vuled ntudonl of Hraek Lull uni. Inn- 
guagu, and lllnrafuiu. lie has written 
a Taadnaling hook that shown how 
I he diverse views of mind and mBil- 
noas Ihul characlorisB mi idem puy- 
rhlalry were foroshadowed In the 
worki of ancfenl Crooks. 



nr. Rlmun gives ub a detailed oc* 
muni of how tho Greeks regarded 
and responded In insanity while ex- 
ploring such lupins as: “Menial 1.1 fn 
lo Greek Ttsgsdy," “TYaxirdy and 
Tboropy," "The Phlinsophur ns 
Thorn pis l," “Plato and fraud," and 
"Group llyaleria— Ecslallc Pnsitos- 
slon and Bacchic t'ronxy." 

"The book Is a fascinating and stim- 
ulating work which Is ominanlly 
noa da bio. "—Acta Psych lair leu 

“The humor and silula practicality 
of o clinical orientation balance and 
aplce this now study of Mellonin 
Ideas about madnoai and mind.... 
What Simon has done haro Is solid, 
rich, cdmplex and deeply ctvi- 
llxcd."— Tho Boston Globe 

*'A product of Iho union of two pas- 
sions, one for Greek classics and the 
other far psychiatry and psychoan- 
alysis, this book is scholarly, infor- 
mative, onllgh toning, and delight- 
ful.... A pleasure lo read."-f}uffulln 
of the /Wenninger L'lfnic 

"Simon has writton an Intriguing, 
thought-provoking, and unusual 
book, In which ho discusses Ilia ori- 
gin of concepts of mind and Its dye- 
function In classical Greek civilisa- 
tion and comparaa Ihase models 
with some morn contemporary 
ones,.,. Important and provoca- 
I IvD."— I'sychosomol lea 

"A teamed bul vary readable and 
comprehensive work or Inloresl to 
anyone concemod with the study of 
man. "-Library Journal 

"This brilliantly developed study Is 
obviously a labor of lova by a schol- 
ar of impeccable qualif leal ions. A 
marvelous book."— Tho Journal of 
Psychohlstary ' — 

"A real coni rifaut Ion tt f Ihu |hree 
main ways of thinking about manlnl 
disturbance and ilt social moan- 
ing."— TLS 

"Simon provides Iho Inlelllgetit 
reader wilh anomiously ialeraaling 
material Ihnl will provoke both crilt- 
cai comment and thoughtful dlBcus- 
slon. One would ba mod not lo read ' 
this booM"-Tlre Athenian 
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Putting our best face forward 

By Stephen Koss 


PHILIP M. TAYLOR: 

The Projection of Britain 
British overseas publicity ami prop- 
aganda 1919-1939 

363pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25. 

Q 521 23843 9 

Children are taught - or. ai any rate, 
they used to be - that sticks and stones 
might break their bones, but that 
names could never harm them. As they 
grow up, they come to realize that 
painful wounds can be inflicted by 
verbal assaults from which they must 
protect themselves. 

Modem nations, whether in times of 
peace or war, usually reach the same 
conclusion. For this reason., the more 
sensitive among them have expended 
considerable funds and effort to defend 
(heir reputations. Some have managed 
more successfully than others to pre- 
sent a creditable image of themselves, 
though not necessarily consonant with 
the merits of their respective cases: 
Mussolini's Italy qualifies as a case in 
point. True to form, the devil has 
orchestrated some of the best tunes. 

The British have provecT singularly 
inept in the conduct of national publi- 
city, with the result that their successive 
adversaries have been able to impugn 


their motives and exploit their weak- 
nesses in the eyes of tne world. Rarely 
has this failing been more apparent 
than at the present moment, when 
scarcely any attempt has been made to 
clarify, much less oefend, official poli- 
. cies in Northern Ireland. In the face of 
vociferous condemnation, British 
spokesmen have maintained a self- 
incriminating silence. 

The effects are visible on the streets of 
New York and other American cities, 
where IRA demonstrators maintain a 
daily vigil, parading with empty coffins 
and chanting their abusive slogans 
outside British governmental offices. 
British banks and commercial estab- 
• ishments have been forced, quite 
literally, to lower their flags. Royal 
visits have been disrupted or quietly 
cancelled. The American media, in- 
cluding certain mass-clrculution news- 
papers with strong British connections, 
have overwhelmingly joined the 
onslaught. 

The Dally Mail , evincing a heroic 
concern for journalistic veracity. 


revealed that the correspondent for 
the New York Daily News had out- 
rageously fabricated the interviews 
with British military personnel that he 
dispatched last summer from Belfast. 
By then, of course, the damage was 
done. There arc those who would 
argue that, in fact, (lie damage was 
done generations earlier, when 
aggrieved Irishmen emigrated in mas- 
sive nuntbers to the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and elsewhere. 
According to this fatalistic view, re- 
cently propounded by a columnist in 
The Times, anti-British feeling within 
these transplanted communities is so 
deeply ingrained that any attempt to 
counteract it must prove futile; the 
implicit assumption, grievously mis-- 
taken, is that only those of Irish 
extraction are prey to such delusions as 
that Ulster, the last outpost of a 
crumbled empire, is being held against 
her will for the sake of expected 
discoveries of offshore oil. 1 was, in 
fact, invited to debate this very point 
with a New York Slate Assemblyman 
on a New York television station. 

.No more realistically, others cling to • 
the presumption - half arrogance and 
half wishful thinking - that the fun- . 
damental righteousness of the British . 
cause will (as in 1940-41) speak for 
itself. Why gild the lily? And. finally, 
there are those latter-day Palmersto- 
nians who profess an indifference to 
foreign disapprobation and who go 
further to welcome unpopularity as a 
mark of national distinction. 

Philip M. Taylor, though he does not 
speak directly to these immediate 
issues, puts them effectively into pers- 
pective. His book deals with the fitful 
and sometimes pathetic attempts that 
were made during the interwar decades 
to inform and thereby to influence 
overseas opinion . The ideological chal- 
lenges, like the budgetary constraints, 
were strikingly similar. Then, as now. 


Foreign Office, the Travel Associa- siantly contradicted themselves as well 
lion, the Oversea Prupagandii Com- as each other by the definitions they 
tnittce. the GPO. the BBC. nnd even- ventured. To Sir John Keith, "news is 
tually the reconstituted Ministry of the shock troops of propaganda" , 
Information. His ideas and frustrations whereas an unidentified Foreign Office 
were alike significant as u commentary commentator was convinced that prop- 
on the British predicament. "No civil- ugandn had ended with the Armistice 
ised country can today afford to neglect in 1918 and the demobilization of Lord 
the projection of its national personal- Nonhciiffc- Stephen Gaseiee agreed 
ity or to resign its projection (o wilh Reith that "news proceeding from 
others", insisted Tallents, who strove Great Britain will ordinarily be favour- 
to exploit and to improvise every able to us" nnd could be trusted to 
conceivable means to achieve “the “stand on its own legs" without either 
effective, projection and sympathetic subsidy or adornment. Anthony Eden, 
receipt of England's image". urging a measure of financial assistance 

Tallents'* supposition, not uncotn- 

mon among hts compatriots, was that ? ar . his 

belief ‘ In " object W ty. P ^p C untainted 


Tallents’s supposition, not uncom- 

ssts ,r ff i-ggg pMgjfc 
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oil^SS if/, riij rSi™ tX P 0rl ■ LcCpCT . tOT on C. thought it 
growing i mpres sion ttaMhe counlry ..J£ r |Ionsen f< for thc B BC lo 


was too "down and out" to exert its 
historic moral leadership. Sir Arthur 
Willert, a trained specialist in press 
relations, countered that "an adequate 
system of national advertisement’' was 


wholly compatible with a proud tradi- 
tion of "British modesty". Both pivotal 
figures, they drew an expedienlial 
distinction between publicity, the natu- 
ral manifestation of self-respect, and 


to uphold this difference, he shows that 
the two categories were never mutually 
exclusive, that they derived from the 
same impulse, and that they in- 
creasingly overlapped. 

That propaganda, "generally speak- 
ing, . . . was not an activity with which 
Bntlsh officials felt comfortable" may 
help to explain why they tended to 
resort to euphemisms ("Cultural 


transmit over its Empire Service 
"straight news . . . which can do us 
harm with the people wc arc address- 
ing". 

.The formula, as it evolved through 
the 1930s. was for "propaganda with 
facts", but facts were ordinarily deter- 
mined by circumstance. In 1938. (here 
occurred a rethinking: "white" (overt) 
as opposed to "black" (covert) prop- 
aganda was deemed warrantable and 
stepped up. 

Taylor makes the felling point that 

K agan da can be distinguished from 
icity by the calculations that in- 
spired it and, more decisively, by the 
level at which it was pitched. "British 
propaganda was directed not towards a 
mass audience, at least not directly, but 
towards (he educated classes of foreign 
societies". The BBC's Arabic program - 


British administrators lacked not so 
much the mechanisms as the assurance 
lo assert their aims. 

The author has borrowed his cine- 
matic title from a pamphlet, "The Pro- 
jection of Eng l ana", written in 1932 by 
Sir Stephen Tallonts, who looms lorge 
in the present narrative. Described 
amusingly as an "unusual man", who 
boasted a "skill In bookbinding in 
ratskin” and an "expertise in cooking 
squirrels for his dinner guests”, Tal- 
lents burrowed rodcnt-like through the 


Diplomacy" or, more innocuously, 
“education") and why they fared so 
poorly at thc game. But there were 
transcendent factors. E. II. Carr has 
shrewdly observed that "the success 
of propaganda in international politics 
cannot be separated from the success- 
ful use of other instruments of power". 
The reduction of Britain's defence 
capacity, coupled with relative econo- 
mic decline, cannot be disregarded. 

It wrb always difficult and perhaps 
embarrassing lo specify where publicity 
left off ana propaganda began. The 
personalities whom Taylor depicts con- 


Wiscman. thc head uf British intelli- 
gence in the United States, *ensibly 
warned that British propagandists 
were concentrating too heavily on 
"one small segment" of the American 
population, namely the privileged few 
"who live on Fifth Avenue" in what 
may be designated. Alistair Cnoke 
Territory. Nevertheless, u British 
Council official who handled film dis- 
tribution wrote off "the unintelligent 
(who do not matter to us anyway)" and 
scoffed at Philip Gucdnlla's suggestion 
- too flippantly pul for its own good - 
that the Council should “place 
ourselves in the position uf a low-class 
Maltese tobacconist". 

It is depressing to reflect that such 
snobberies persist, and that they arc' 
attended by many of the same 
bureaucratic muddles and commercial 
disadvantages. Taylor's study, by the 
light it sheds on unchanging British 
altitudes, could not he more topical nr, 
for that maltcr, more instructive. Yet, 
on its own terms, it attains only a 
qualified success. Abandoning "a 
chronological spinal cord . . . in ■* 
favour of a thematic treatment”, The 
Projection of Britain suffers from a 
number of structural and stylistic de- 
fects. There is an unfortunate amount 
of repetition from one chapter to 
another, and the background material 
at the beginning of each section is 
disconcertingly reductive. The author 
has apenchant for split infinitives and 
for Time -magazine labels: "Foreign 
Secretary Balfour" and "Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain". One itches to purge 
"albeit" from his lexicon. 

More importantly, the demarcation 
between spheres of domestic and for- 
1 eign activity is left undetermined at 
' various critical junctures. Admittedly, 
Sir John Simon had to be reminded 
that foreigners were listening in when 


report of a political execution in Pales- ■ * bvssmia to a nroun of British 

!!If ' entirelv d from ^thc *Effendl ncws P a P crruc0 - thc *»™e tnken, U 
almost entirely Jc ^ffendi. was cons ij eTCt ] irresponsible for the 

n»in S , Sin mioht h ri Dailv Chronicle, "a British newspaper 

palm tree who might ^ lucky s ( nn di n g« t0 criticize Mussolini in 

TA i Boundaries, imperceptible to 

differed shflrply from the riVcll HSlIlHJl rnn^mnnrArips nmv hi' drawn more 
broadcasting system, which distributed c i enr[v ^j.i. th g benefit of extended 
free wireless sets (ingeniously locked 
into Italian frequencies) and played q ' 

selections from Verdi ( Aida , one im- .Taylor’s assessment of Simon, who 
agincs) punctuated by lurid accounts of slithered through the Foreign Office 
British atrocities in the Ne&r East, befdre.its temporary transformation 
Around the globe, the British perform 1 Into a Garden of Eden, is no less 
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ance was much the same, Sir Willlum- persuasive for its predictability. Hts 
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rcawcssmuni of Lord Lloyd, who 
chaired tin* British Lumicil with pro- 
consular dutlmriiy. is iihuc <>ri|iin <il 
sind especially illuminating, ninravlv r- 
i/utions i if certain minor pur i kina 11 is in 
these proceedings arc ineviiahlv open 

interpretation. Kennedy Jones, for 
example, has been called many things, 
but rarely si “distinguished journalist". 

It was not always evident to wlial 
threat, real or imagined, British publi- 
cists and propagandists fell obliged to 
respond. Late in the day. Herbert 
Morrison spoke of "certain foreign 
governments’ 1 whose misrepresenta- 
tions demanded correction. Others, 
curlier on, were still more oblique. At 
times the potential enemy scents to 
hnve been Italy; at other times, France , 
Egyptian nationalists, American isola- 
tionists, or South American protec- 
tionists. Only towards the end of this 
twenty-year period was Germany pub- 
licly acknowledged to pose a danger. 
Taylor conveys a vivid sense of mount- 
ingand broadening British unease, hut 
docs not undertake to evaluate its 
justification. Consequently, many of 
the rhetorical appeals by TalJents, 
WilJorl, and particularly Vansittart 
imply a varying degree or paranoia or 
H. G. Wells fantasy, which is surely not 
the impression that Taylor means to 
create. 

At the outset, it remains debatable 
whether the “supremacy" of British 
propaganda in the First world War was 
‘as absolute as Tavlor posits: Hiller 
attested that it was, but Norlhcliffe was 
uncharacteristically diffident on this 
score. At the climax, it may be serious- 
ly questioned whether Munich was the 
watershed that Taylor makes out. 
Edward Hale, a respected Treasury ' 
official, stated the view that an intensi- i 


fie .’it i < hi eif “the prnp;ig.iml;i race" 
would incur tier 111:111 re will mulls and 
imperil the peace wiih Iniin.iur ihai 
C liiimherlaiii Mini bronchi Immc. 
Curiipliell Stuart, known .ilmig Heel 
Street as “The Wanglcr". recalled (lie 
instructions lie received "Id suspend 
my operations" at Eleclra I louse after 
the Munich Pact. Such testimony is 
difficult lo reconcile with Tay|i»r\ 
convoluted conclusion that "Munich 
.... above all, provided (lie much- 
need cd stimulant to the gradual pro- 
cess of erosion which hud been taking 
place upon official prejudice against 
British peacetime involvement in prop- 
aganda abroad since the end of die 
First World War”. More emphatically, 
the subsequent German invasion of 
Prague “was to provide the necessary 
injection of urgency and realism". In 
the event. Hiller was the best possible 
propagandist for the British side. Yet 
not even he could shake Eire from its 
stand nf neutrality or temper the 
anglophobiti of many Irish- Americans. 

Philip M. Taylor has tackled a com- 
plex and fascinating subject. While his 
reach may excccti his uriisn. lie lias 
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reach may exceed" his grasp, lie lias This drawing bv Louis Wain, "7 

none the less provided an abundance ol Christie's, S King Si, London , 

insights, all suitably disquieting. Not drawings of cats, but his life was 

[east, he has demonstrated the recur- he lost all his savings In the pro\ 

rent need for Britain to project hersell placed in the mental hospital tv, 

not for purposes nf self-glorification, 
hut for communicating im abiding 

commitment lo hum and aria 11 values. ’ 

Experience has shown that cutbacks in T 1 !. ^ J 

the beleaguered staffs of British in- I HH TY1 QPhl 

formation agencies, the near-oblilera- A 11 v iiiwviu 

tion of the British Council, and the 
drastic curtailment of transmission by _ 

the BBC external services are not By Patrick McCarthy 
likely to assist in the difficult task of . - ■ 

peopjef friends ,nd innuen,:i " 8 giulio andreotti, 
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T lw? a,S n a . P t? r, Kn drawings and watercolours at 


, — , 7 ;°r : - V « , , J . , J . J nc ivna icrujica insance. tie waj 

placed m the mental hospital which had housed the parricide painter Richard Dadd, where his pictures of can 

became wild abstract patterns of fauve colour. 


The machiavellian model 


Pro the proletariat 


"" Why did this formidable man 

By Patrick McCarthy 

One’s first task, however, is to res- 
GIULIO ANDREOTTI! cue the achievements of Andreotti the 

Dlarl 1976-1979 prime minister from the deadly prose 

Gli anni della solidarietd ?L? n ft? lti ? e J iaris i- r - ! he 

376pp. Milan: Rizzoli. L.11.00. ^ n e J e ^‘ ons he formed a Christian 

_____ - — Democrat government and won from 

_ the Communists a pledge that (hey 

One opens Giulio Andreotti’s Diari would not vote against it. They 


By Douglas Johnson 

MADELEINE REB&RIOUX and JEAN- 
PIERRE IUOUX (Editors): 

Japrfcs et la dasse ouvrffcre ■ . 

337pg. Pattet Editions twWHferes. 


^ v Une opens Giulio Andreotti’s Diari would not vote against it. They 

. . „ . . „ . / 976-1 979 with enormous antidpa- adopted a stance of “non-sfiducin" - 

the right to demonstrate and saw (ton. These were eventful years when a wonderful word that means "no 
both the advantage and the necessity Italy suffered the delayed effects of no-confidence”. In June 1977. the 
ot strike action. Madeleine Re- the economic slump which resulted role of the Communists and Of the 
° In i*? r “ iscussi °n Jaurfis from the 1973 increase in oil prices, other parties of the “non-sfiducia” 

and the working class (she explains and when the Partito Communista was increased when it was agreed 
that it was on v after 1893 that he rnrn hori ,t.„. . ; 


that it was onl 
referred to “ 
rather than t( 
ri6res”)i shows 
feared the isola 


w- ■ * 1 — wimnuiiiaia nua 1 1 

lily after 1893 that he Italianu (PCI) had great influence that ll 

r.a 


•y d,d _ formidable man putes about the appointment of men 
sped in Italian history and culture to the top posts in the public sector 
:ide to write such a banal book? and a wave of strikes that resembled 
3ne’s first task, however, is to res- English strikes of December 
i the achievements of Andreotti the 1978 led to a graver quarrel about 
ne minister from the deadly prose the European Monetary System. The 
Andreotti the diarist. After the DC demanded that Italy enter im- 
6 elections he formed a Christian mediately, while the PCI was afraid 
mocrat government and won from this would mean further deflation. 
Communists a pledge that they When Andreotti opted for entry the 
jld not vote against it. They Communists withdrew from the gov- 
ipted a stance of “non-sfiducia” - ernmental majority and the govern- 
vonderful word that means "no n . ,ent co,la P sed - In the ensuing elec- 
confidence”. In June 1977, the don of June 1979 the DC held its 
; of the Communists and Of the share of the vote whereas the PCI 
er parties of the “non-sfiducia” declined to 30 per cent. Andreotti 
increased when it was agreed had served his parly well, 
that policy was to be shaped One may now tackle the question 
mg a senes of meetings between of why he chose to publflt this 
secretaries of the parties and the book. Subtitled "The years of Soli- 


by Madeleine Rebdiioux and Jean- 
Pierre Rioux, is a record of the dis- 
cussions organized by the Sodded 
d’Etudes Jaurdsiennes which took 
place in November 1976. In the five 
years which have elapsed since then, 
it is natural that certain of those 


« • s- r V ■ ... given 10 ine rrenen uom- uer took yet another step towards the 

This volume, wh ich has been edited other^ das£s which would ‘SSheMhe the7m b ?l'e^ n ?3li^ii l rt , .i n 3 !li ! . t0 .ni‘ 1 h? Pr0miSe: ■ S om "T' Andrenlli"^" nothing 
by Madeleine Rcbdrioux and Jean- triumph of sodalism. further the the 1976 Mam when iti share of ists still had no ministries but they ti nc negotiations whfch had to bt 


triumnh of soHnM™ .L I wuch »is »i«c ui is.is auii naa no ministries Dill tile 

tnumph of soaalism. the vote went up to 34 per cent, to entered the governmental majority 

Perhaps the most original of the make and break Italian governments. This was hnw* W r rh» hi«h „«in. 
lh t at b? Maurice The three men who dominated 

ntf?’ f u mU r Ch T lh . - lhc durin 8 these years were the Demo- the new government wns installed 

principles elaborated by Jaurts him- crazia Cnshana (DC) president Aldo the Red Brieades kidnannsH ah, 


years whichhave elapsed since then, ^ ^ ^ liie Red kdaTp^^do 

ft is natural that certain of those 1 the reputation More, the PCt secretary Enrico More Drecisefy in order to hlock the 

present have further developed their jjf. J eft behl ^ d . Considenng Beriinguer, and Andreotti, who was DC-PCI agreement. Without Moro 

tdeas, and like Oian Mario Bravo, k t ed if X " prime n ?, ln ‘ ster - Leonardo Sciascia Apdreotti ^could not prevent the 

with Ins analysis of Jaurfis's inter- Sj? '^ places by 1940 (when once called Andreotti '‘machiavel- Christian Democrats from shifting to 
Potation of the Communist Manifes- x a *® re removed ban, paranoid nnd imbued with a the right and his government lost 

to, published them In more detailed Ej ^ nlc ' sm that h ? ,1^ inherited from prestige as it failed to defeat the Red 

versions elsewhere. Rut «iem> ctnHi« mat it was Jaures the enemy of war tne Roman curia . But, whether or- Bricaae- 


versions elsewhere. But since studies u !t was . J . aur6s the enemy of war the Roman curia". But, whether or 
on Jaurfes have tended to concentrate _ ° T was , “f/ n 8 comniemorated and not he is a likable man, Andreotti is 
upon the theoretical aspects of his not ,- aur “ t,le soc ‘ a * ls f- At an innu- superbly intelligent and a . grand- 
socialism rather than its more prac- S’™ . ' «remony held in 1921. in master in the chess-game of Italian 

tical implications, this collection rc- . 1 s u L own , C f an sa c - *he local politics. He began during the Fascist 

mains imnnrtnnl. schoolteacher played his part bv oeriod as nresufent nf fhc r'athniin 


ited from prestige as it failed to defeat the Red 
hether or- Brigades. 

a drt p°rand S Andreotti’s great achievement was 
of Ttfllian f° 5 ve , rt economic disaster. He stabil- 
he FaS lzed the bra, reduced inflation to 12 


mains important. 

Many of the themes have hardly 
been explored before, possibly be- 
cause they present considerable diffi- 
culties. Jaur& Was slow to clarify his 
ideas, and because he was anxious to 
avoid being unjust to one section of 
the population while being ’ready to 
express sympathy for another, his 
views often appear to' be vague, en- 
veloped in rhetoric, hedged around 
with prudent qualifications. Another 
difficulty arises from the large num- 
ber of articles which he published in 


shouting 

Revolution 


ifiSMf 7^,0- behaviour, hv readi* 3 S3h 


to moderate the union's wage- 
demands. Indeed one cannot help 


veioped"in l rTi^oric.^hedged^arotuTd S„SE!^ .« »».rcd by .he 

with prudent qualifications. Another pacifist wlio has aroused the wrath nf Democrats that they must Carter administration, which issued a 

difficulty arises from the large num- the nationalists nu thc beliSr ?n J he 4 . Com - statement in January 1978 opposing 

der-of articles which he published in socialism ’ n v!i- Afldre0 i! tl wth h,s ties t0 the s P read of Communist influence. 

La , A “n he , A P e "° na Andreotti’s diary comes briefly to 

l f ®, when he denounces this state- 

fplj}: fat^K.the 'I’OSelftB :fmd inopportune” 

makM’Ms^bldrallsm :J° rB ^ i add ^ laima tha{ he' said as^mdeh to 

appear even. m6rt extensive than it or ^ te ? ,. I di ? treq , t Oblation. ' , a' ,!.tbs American ambassador, Richard 

really ( hi. V. . a picture postcard ^ he ^ e t ^ Communists \ Gardner. One might wonder whether 

Jr.l Jaurfes'on their sideboard, some- /«ere-and were not present. : i ... he was reallv so dlsnleawH Kutfhft 

■ IZiLl fra bJ ed : a< f 0n !; s i"“ this wms to b. material for nor More ■hired Berltoguer’s 

those apparent confusions andl hesit^ a Ar A^ m i 6tr iv^i ? a ^fascinating book one is all the ^sion of a historic compromise be- 

tidtis, artel In spite of thei'emtSrical C x2 er dls , a PP a[nt ? d to discover that : Communists and Catholics 

AKkMuni. muiA • V. . ■ ■■ lih , i Basses-Alpes it was. Max Andreotti has elected tn tell nt ca which woiild 1 a inn Tt.i.. 


• T • • . 


anritely ; :differeqt’ <epmatl6n. : >(ld the- qiiirjh-, , >hUfi...hegdlhg 

Sy wai -' ? “ y man J When people had a picture' postcard govern nient frhere -the Commufi 

' ,u ' " ' ' of '^aurfes' on their sideboard, some- ^ere and were not present. : 
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defence' of the DC-PCI agreemeni. 
Andrentii says nothing of the byzan- 
tinc negotiations which had to be 
conducted each day if his govern- 
ment was to survive. Instead he 
heaps praise on the Communists for 
their responsible role in economic 
policy nnd their pro-Westem stance 
in foreign affairs. These years are 
implicitly contrasted with the post- 
1979 period, when inflation has 
soared and the lira has declined. 
Andreotti ’s aim is surely to prepare 
the way for another DC-PCI govern- 
ment. And who better to lead it than 
Giulio Andreotti? 

At the moment this seems unlike- 
ly. Andreotti is in the minority of hh 

own party, where the anti-communist 

group has triumphed. Beriinguer has 
led the PCI into opposition, he no 
longer talks about Eurocommunism 
or the historic compromise and ills 
personal prestige has suffered from 
the failure of his strategy. Meanwhile 
the lay centrist Giovanni Spadoltni 
has become the first non-utristjan- 
Democrat prime minister in thirty 
years, while the Socialists have mads . 
a come-back and are trying to p«y ■ 
pivotal role between the PCI and BK 
DC. But the PCI still feels that 1,s 
vocation is to be a party of 
ment and the Increasingly confuseo 
DC has no other leader of Andreot- 
tPk Stature. In the closing pag® 5 ® r 
his' diary Andreotti attacks t“ c 
Socialist leader Benedetto Craw, 
clearly hinting that Beriinguer wotu“ 
be a better ally for the DC. One 
hopes that one has seen the last 
Andreotti the diarist but Andrew 1 
the politician is alive and kicking- 

One may be sure that he is even 
.i MAiiac <hn( may 


of.' keep up * w!!b vkafttt.' tHeh ■ ^ S r ?la»vered ih!i ZZSSL “.hbton • 

the proletariatratherthanan Intel- brie grows wary of generalizations. Audreottt hihuelCv Wien* hSod«S ; iWrI ® ^‘^nb'Whp loathed -the DC,- 


Of 1978, the DC- 
s: breaking down, 
discovered that 


porary Italian Sociology, a rec ®Tj, 
published collection of eways 
Italian sources (233fip- 
University Press. £20. 0 521 23738 . 

m mv -m. « unihn nEV U 
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this transformation. He was -always foiled 'to thl^ scholarly, ahd valuable ' the bhlj. 
in favour of the right to strike and volinhe,- ■ ’ is, why A 


Msb voteis were dfia 

rnrti. • ■ 


wuivciany ricas. j uiu. w j. 

paperback, £7.50)'. The anthology « 
-divided into foutf principal 
covering “The Labour Market , au- . 
cial Classes", “Social Actors 
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Ploughing a provincial furrow 
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Roxa Bonheur 

A Life and a Legend 
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Abroad, in provincial cities, indolent 
and homesick, yawning in the quiet 
of a grey afternoon, one turns, as 
ever, to the museum. When one is in 
this mood great masterpieces no lon- 
ger serve their purpose; they are too 
important, too strenuous; they be- 
long to a world outside one s own. 
From long experience one learns to 
follow the arrow which says Ecole 
fm&lsc XlXe. slide, and there on 
the attic floor, ignored by a somno- 
lent attendant, are those Faithful and 
sturdy mediocrities whose confi- 
dence, unattenuated by years of pub- 
lic neglect, will somehow shoulder 
one through until teatime. Jules 
Duprd, Ldon Cogniet, F6lix Ziem. 
Rosa Bonheur: no artistic claims can 
be made for them. Their terrible 
colours, glistening craquelure, instant 


By Anita Brookner 

pictures of renown, "The Horse Fair" droves of animals, sometimes pur- 
and "Ploughing in the Nivernais”, is t rayed as part of the labourer's lot. 


mainly remembered for the fact that but more often depicted in a world 
she dressed as n man. that she of their own. It could perhaps In- 
formed a Lesbian manage with said that there is some sort of anulo- 
Nathalic Micas, and, after the latter's j?y between her picture of "Ploughing 
death, with Anna Elizabeth Klump- in the Nivernais . pietist, quietisl, ev- 
ke, and that she bought and lived tn erv clod of earth hectically lit. and 
a potentially exquisite manor house the novels of Chantpfleury. It is bet- 
on the edge of the Forest of ter, however, not to make cross- 
Fontainebleau which she transformed cultural claims for her. The only sign 
into a menagerie, heads of stuffed she gives of attending to the fife of 
elk and reindeer thrusting out from her limes is her enthusiasm for the 
the walls of the salon to contcni plate Wild West and Red Indian spectacle 
the collection of goats, horses, forty brought to Paris by Buffalo Bill 
sheep, two lions, innumerable dogs, Cody in 1889. a sell-out success 
and a yak, all of which were encour- which she commemorated bv paini- 


alsn starts a number of hares which 
Professor Ashton has thought it wise 
not to pursue. The most striking fea- 
ture nf Stanton's very long mono- 
graph is the sheer absence of sexual 
patronage, sexual propaganda, or 
sexual curiosity, ll seems, amazingly 
enough, that in 1910 the spectacle of 
a woman dressing as- a man and 
living with another woman aroused 
not a whisper of scandal and was 
accepted as a feature of rhe land- 
scape in ;i manner so calm that to- 
day's feminists appear in the guise of 
Don Quixote in comparison. Stunion 


and a yak, all of which were encour- which she commemorated by paint- 
aged to wander through the "house, ing a portrait of Buffalo Bill lumell. 
Over this domain Rosa Bonheur Although famous in France. Amer- 
reigned supreme, her impressive ica, and England, and enjoying the 
girth, short nhir, and bluff senatorial favour of both Queen Vietona and 
features well known in the vicinity the Empress Eugenic, she had no 


tough famous in France, Amer : 


sugucsis that the climate uf opinion 
had" been thoroughly prepared by the 
Saint-Simonians. who visualized the 
Deity as both male and female 
("Faisons r&gner not re Dieu, Pire et 
Mfire”) and were waiting for a lady 
Messiah to emerge from the sur- 
rounding spiritual chaos to effect a 
mystic marriage with Enfantin. the 
lender of the sect. For a time George 
Snnd was tipped as the most likely 
candidate, although she made it dear 


reigned supreme, her impressive ica. and England, and enjoying Ihe 
girth, short naif, and bluff senatorial favour of both Queen Vietona and 


and apparently accepted without vitality as an arTist and her hard- 
criticism. While she drew and edged technique snon deteriorated 
painted her animals, and occasionally into a hesitant and smudged parody 
shot them, Nathalie Micas rested of her earlier style. She became very 


from her household labours by in- rich and was content to rest on her candidate, although she ntttde it dear 
Duprd Lion Cogniet, F61ix Ziem. venting a new type of brake for a laurels, gained so early, and nt such that she did not care for t c ' 

Rom Bonheur: no artistic claims can steam engine. This she was -unable to cost. She did not care much about There was aba _a ec rta m um g y 
be made for them. Their terrible test and it can be assumed to have painting, but was proud to be famous abou the Saini-Stmoninns f ! 

colours, glistening craquelure, instant failed. as a painter. which M laceduX Kl5y 

respectability, infinite tedium, repre- R 0sa Bonheur was one of the un- Her reputation was indeed very a ^ji| ea g ue (thus demonstrating that 
sent some ancient moment ^^Pose, f ortimale children of Raimond great, although this is reflected ' no n]a n is an island) and the women 
before the longmarch of modern art Q 0n h eur painter and enthusiast, and mainly in the prices her works fetch- sor[ Q f ear j y cyclinc outfit, consist- 
was to begin. TTtey match one s nos- Qf hjs wjfe Sophie . Q n his arrival in ed rather than in ihe critical eulogies ■ of a skj f t worn over lroU sers. 

talgia for simple rules, simple tllu- paris ta lg28 k a i mQn d Bonheur be- of her contemporaries. The debates F » m that pasi tj on xo ,hc acceptance 

Strattons, simple nourishment. Hut ot Cflme cnrap t ur cd by the ideal of uni- concerning Realism and Impression- of a j a j v \ n trousers is but a step, 
course such things were never sim- V ersal brotherhood then being propa- ism could hardly include her; she especiallv if that lady behaves like a 

pie: they were at all times complex g ale< j by the Saint-Simonians, and, remains as one of those mid-century m £ n and her letters, "Votre 

and sad.. dedicating himself to the betterment phenomena who are themselves their cu | 0 t te de peau de g6n6ral”; 

Nnctnioiii fnr idpaliyed simnlicitv is nf humanity, he left his wife to sup- own -best advertisement, and " 


colours, glistening craquelure, instant 
respectability, infinite tedium, repre- 


test and It can be assumed to have painting, hut was proud to be famous 
failed. as a painter. 


before the longmarch of modern art Q 0nheur pa i n ter and enrhusiast. and mainly in the prices her works fetcli- 
was to begin. TTtey match one s nos- Qf hjs wjfe Sophie Q n his arrival in ed rather than in the critical eulogies 
talgia for simple rules, simple tllu- paris ^ 182 8 R a i mQn d Bonheur be- of her contemporaries. The debates 
strations, simple nourishment. But ot CRme cnrap t urcc | by the ideal of uni- concerning Realism and Impression- 
course such things were never sim- versal brotherhood then being propa- ism could hardly include her; she 
pie: they were at all times complex g ate{ } by the Saint-Simonians, and, remains as one of those mid-century 
and sad.. dedicating himself to the betterment phenomena who are themselves their 

Nostalgia for idealized simplicity is of humanity, he left his wife to sup- own best advertisement, and 
one of tne oldest vices of a civilized port the family by taking in needle- although it cannot be said tn at she 
society. Scholars in America are work. .He seems to have been a conformed to everyone s idea of a 
turning from Manet to. Gdrfime, madman, drunk on the empty words successful artist, she had re- 

frain Cdzanne to Decamps, from and gestures put about by Enfantin vered artistic appurtenances, notably 
Gauguin to Rosa Bonheur. There and becoming a member of his a reputation for singularity ana a 
are many spurious justifications for monastery at M£nilmontanl, where wildly picturesque and elaborate stu- 
such scholarly activity. One might, his wife and children were permitted dio setting. Hef sexual preferences 
for example, argue that there are no to visit him, until it was closed down attracted not a whisper of 
up-to-date standard works, that one by the government. Raimond and although Germaine • ureer aa- 
cannot ignore public taste, that the ■ Bonheur was also a tearful man with vances the theory that her domestic 
time has come for such artists to be a penchant for dressing up: the child arrangements provide tne only con- 
rediscovered. Visitors to Ihe Second 
Empire exhibition at the Grand 

Palo It in 10-10 ...1 1 


the enormous prestige of George 
Sand herself may have blurred the 
distinction. 

Stanton's other interesting point is 
that Rosa Bonheur wns completely 
philistine. Decorated by the King of 
Spain and the Emperor of Mexico, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, a 
hot property in America, she appears 


to have lived unaware of the exist- 
ence of the IkiThiznn school practi- 
cally on her doorstep. She was, 
literally, uninterested in everything 
cxcepi the depiction of animals. Her 
numerous letters to her friends and 
family arc hearty, artless, full of joke 
names and phrases, misspelt, and 
totally lacking in information. There 
is one solitary gleam of spite directed 
at Jules dc Goncourt whom she met 
at a dinner; the Gone num retaliated 
by describing her as a hideous low- 
born Polish Jew in their Journal. 
One feels that however taxing' Rosa 
Bonheur may have been in private 
life she kept her head well above the 
poisonous waters of literary and 
artistic gossip, and that in maintain- 
ing her extremely limited but not 
unhealthy outlook on her life she 
may in fact have been a rather 
admirable figure. 

But as a painter she still belongs to 
the indolent afternoon in the provin- 
cial museum, or perhaps to a rather 
more steadfast pilgrimage to Ihe vil- 
lage of Thutndry and to her Chateau 
de By. Few would spare a glance at 
her canvasses on a visit to Fontaine- 
bleau. Anna Elizabeth Klumpke. in 
what can only be assumed to be her 
innocence, donated her vast Rosa 
Bonheur collection to the chateau in 
1929, thinking it no doubt able lo 
survive the same scrutiny as those 
impemieahly sophisticated phe- 

nomena, the Primaliccip gallery and 
Napoleon’s throne-room. The 

Bonheur galleries have been closed 
for many years now, a state of affairs 
which would have been unimaginable 
to the. New York Herald's Paris cor- 
respondent for May 31 , 1900. “Rosa 
Bonheur studio sale”, he reported. 
“Proceeds of the first day amount to 
more than half a million francs. 
OXEN MOST IN DEMAND. Stags 
also fetch very high prices." 




Rosa was frcaucnlly accoutred as a text fn which a female artist could 
Templar, ana Corot 


in wonder at the portraits of Win- 
terhalter, nevertheless found that 
such works had no staying power. 
Elevated to a rank to which they 

lYUlIH natiA. J a 


aimed her flourish, there seems liltlc.doubt that I 
at with her Rosa Bonheur would have painted 
ophie Bonheur animals - to destruction, if necessary 


Elevated to a rank to 'which they stances, decided to transfer I 
could never have aspired in their.- lions to the animal kingdom 


■•'■’tv lira v v paf/ucu an uivin uutia wiw .... ■ — 

own lifetime -• the scholnrly mono- in the rudiments of drawing by her 

f raph, the major retrospective - the father, and possibly stimulated by 
lubufes and ,the Coutures and the the lectures of Geoffroy de Saml- 


infant Imock. After Sophie Bonheur animals - to destruction, n necessary 
had wasted awny and died, Rosa - whatever her entourage and hat 
Bonheur, wisely, in the circum- she would have painted them just as 
stances, decided to transfer her affec- well, or as badlv! as hc J P u ^’ c 
lions to the animal kingdom. Trained wanted her .to. Money, not sex, 


Detailles failed to make their mark. 
They do better in the dusty corridors 
of provincial museums, those Pfcres 
Lachaise of the respectably dead, the 


— u, HIV UIIU 93 U II 111 1 | UIU 1 VU 

gotten. There, on the appropriate 
afternoon, the traveller, his timespan 
rendered infinite by the absence of 
familiar landmarks, may savour for a 
while the beguiling and misleading 
placidity of certain, areas of the 
nineteenth century. . 

I hesitate to "research" how many 
FnD students there are at present 
tunnelling down these byways, 
although an hour with a computer 
would reveal all. I remember that 
last .year Professor Albert Boime de- 
voted 683 pages to Thomas Couture, 
and that his book was a very hand- 
some production: the artist, how- 


in ^ 'ita"rSdimSi'irof ' dWi'ng by her seems lohaee been the enabbngfac- | 
father, and possibly stimulated by tor in her case. Once she could 
the lectures of Geoffroy de Sami- Hfford her chflteau - and her 
Hilaire, who stressed that anatomical menagerie, her artistic efforts slnck- 
organisms are basically analogous, ened and 

anv differences being nietamorpliic • to learn another thing. She seems to 
variations of an origiL type or P par- have .1. . »« P-lon for Ai m 


the abattoirs and horse fairs, of Paris perfect harmony. 


and Its environs and at the dissecting 5^ was j n a sense out of the 
benches in her fathers studio. She f em j n j st debate for she never pre- 
began to exhibit in the Salon Of ten{ j e£ i t0 be a -woman, never 
1840, when she was nineteen, and c i a | met j any glories for her sex, or let 
from that moment was very success- it be known that she was engaged in 
ful, enjoying her greatest acchum any ^ of struggle, She recognized 
with “The Horse Fair" of 1853, a five (and thjs is a genuine trait of great- 
metre long canvas now in the Metro- ness x n0 enemies. She was on excel- 
politan Museum in New York and j ent terms with her dealers, her pa- 
described latterly by John Rewald as tronSt an d her friends: office she had 
"a majestic exercise in futile dex- mastere d the rudiments of court eti- 
terity". ouette she was as easily at home. with 


b “Tfte' Horse Fair" of 1853, a five fc ITiS&m trait of*gre at - 

tre long canvas now in the Metro- ness x n0 enemies. She was on excel- 
itan Museum in New York and i Bn , ,«nnc mith her Hauler*, her na- 


ever, remains dim. in the same year it does riot in fact wear tdo badly . Emprest 

Horace Vernet was given an exhibi- Ii is based on a; composition by Bill. It probably predefined that 


jent terms with her dealers, her pa- 
trons, and her friends: office, she had 
mastered the rudiments of court eti- 

3 uette she was as easily at home. with 
le Empress Eog6nie as with Buffalo 


(ion bi ; Rome and ”/5-y IsdtHeffeT bne Horace" existed I f v 1 

ln Pans; on; reflection, they were its turn, based on Gdricaults studies tems and ‘ f diesc ^ onS ‘^ |- 1 'Fetchingly 

revealed as rather worse than one for “The Riderless Horse Rk* > of of crora-di^dng and encou g g ■ nQ8a of 

remembered them. Oscar Wilde 1817, which in their turn derive from Hons to roam up and down her stair | 


Piers Paul Read 

THE VILLA GOLITSYN 

• «. . . brings td all his fiction the two dimensions of strong 
plot and searching thought, Mr Rerid remains one of the 
few novelists writing today who, admirably and un- 
fashionably , insists on asking life *b larger questions. 

Janice EHiati, Sunday Telegraph 

“A highly readable, intelligent and thoughtful morality 
tale ... the portrait of the appalling, exasperating but 
oddly lovable alcoholic is masterly.". 

7 Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

*6.98 

Maurice Leitch 

SILVER'S CITY 

"A striking addition to abbdy of work which is engaged 
in' exposing and dramatising the characteristic defects 
of the Northern Irish." 

Patricia Craig, Times Literary Supplement 

£6.93 

Ted Harriott 

THE LAST PROUD RIDER 


JTi 1 iThh*! tl 






could appreciate all works of art was by. the sculptor Giraud in London Pfrfecdy normal. She 
»a auctioneer. We would do well to and kept In bis studio in Rome. By ple^ure in J. e a b f aud 5 
recognize the separateness of pur the time the pattern has come to rest of Foniwnebleau, ^ 1 . ,ho . u 8f h u " f 
love of Imafies - our nostalma , for with Rosa Bonheur, a certain Second deniably stricken by the dean .ot 
Images - an^ur longing for a past Empire domestication has set in: the . Nathalie : MiajSr there ;ts ao ^ dcnce - 
we never knew Thev are not the horses are percherons, they tipt that she. suffered rrom aouni, 
same, arC n0t * ‘ Sr than rear, and the. horte despair, crises of .Ifhaure,. or other 

• - . ■ . ■ . • ■ traders are kitted out in caps.. and fashionable. il|s . endured by both; 

In the meantime; Rosa Bonheur, ™e« d full m0US taches: Yet women and men. Of ; her luxunous 
horse p^ter extraordinaire has S?' Sl S c element ^is still there, malurily there is evidence In the 
honoured with a biography, the out ^ this instance by those evocaffve photographs that illustrate 

Jm for seventy years. In additfon to feaures^al sometimes this book. Of her bizarre beginnings. 

ff S acoSftion memorable: a" there may be. another story to be 
ephemeral repute, she , was a liber- Eonal barrieTof trees, 3 patterning told, but Rosa . Bonheur did not 
X O M 0nian u w bether she S tc hes of blue across the canvas, choose tp tell it, 

and ^nrt ^HniiK^ILr . riEShSi' ^ foreground of dusty cobbles j ■ interesting to compare Pro- 

book^borS A^iftn,; onnrf^fln made to resemble those <?f GdncauU. fe ^! S ' ...carefully, non. 

art ferian ^nd to iidae bv^ the ie. tremulous, as qf milk coming to committal amount of her life with 

illustrations \n fhV orienf voC ' the boil. . that of TTieddore Stanton (Rmtnlsc- 

Denlse^ Browne Hare too good a This is the only picture painted by ences of Rosa 

Bpnh|u^ w|lP painted: perhaps two 0 f ^be time she is happy with her fnends opd relation? Still, living, nd 


■ “Fetchingly spar© . . . with tit© acquired narrative direct- 
ness of the best black African writing. The novel a 
wonderful simplicities of plot and sentiment tellingly 
ntirrox and sustain the Blacks' haive appeals for simple 
■justice and freedom." . „ 

Valentine Cunningham, Times Literary Supplement 
. ' *6.98 

A DICTIONARY OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 

Consultant Editor: J, P. Kenyon 

1 'If you slatted in the right place, and followed up cross 
references conscientiously, you could probably piece 
together the whole of British history without lifting your 
eyes from the pages." Punch 
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He who plays the prince 


By Jeremy Treglown 


JOHN OSUORlNE: 

A Heller Class of Person 
An Autobiography: 1 92V- 1 956 

285pp. Faber and Faber. £7.95 
0 571 I | 785 6 

One of the funny episodes in this 
often very funny book concerns John 
Osborne's brier spell as the nctor- 
manager of a company nt the Victor- 
ia Theatre, Haylmg Island, [t was 
the summer of 1950. and while the 
twenty-one year-oJd Osborne's half- 
envied. half-desoiscd Conte mnnr:i 


Most of Osborne's chief characters rid between a memoir and q mm 

<s.rx SLt is? sh- 

BriSr?-? 1 ? - ,pi « is 


saagrrK.^w 

!!SStoS™ , « 

was first performed at the Royal . nnng ' 

Court in 1956 than because it was ^ bls ' s lbc kind of criticism which 
Thomas Osborne's birthday. A Better §F ls People threatened with at least 
Uass ot Person bee ins with ih» violent death bv Oshnrn* who 


im.i-uwspiatu Lumemporancs Tl — ” ,I wm — , - — — ■ ^»iiwulu whiui 

at university were struggling thinueli ii lf,n,as Osborne's birthday. .4 Better 8pts people threatened with at least 
their finals, he had u heady put be- .ss °J Person begins with this v, °J® nl death by Osborne, who de- 
hind him a promising journalistic ®° im; jdcnce i (the book ends just be- s ®nbcs i his own stance - he is pre- 
career on the trade paper Gas World 1- re Look Back was put on), and the £ ,se y half-corrcct - as “bellicose de- 
and had progressed from work i lie as r* IS u pa , ges J movingly recall Mr |®atism . He’s not, he makes clear to 
a stage-hand and understudv at Osborn ® s departure in 1936 to a lhose who didn’t know already, a 
theatres in Kidderminster. Sunder- ? an l a{ ° n “J 11 m Menton, and what he man ,. l ° m,ss lelting the sun go down 
land and elsewhere to seeing The ,ooked l,ke: ° n hls , w . rath: hc fllw ays looked 

Devil Inside, a play he had written He had tht» h„ n A r u *°rward in anger. One of the mem- 

with his actress ••mistress; Stella Cal- ever seem ShaLa hanl ™T was 


- — o- o*ivi uuucmuay at 

theatres in Kidderminster. Sunder- 
land and eisevvherc to seeing The 
Devil Inside, a play be had written 
with his actress “mistress’’ Stella Cal- 
s'; i PS*™! lhe Theatre 
Royal, Huddersfield. 

Now he was in the Saga Repertory 
Company, and hod 'helped organize 
Us move from the end of the pier at 
Ilfracombe - where the actors had 
been living in a dilapidated Edward- 
ian hotel run by a pair of homosex- 
uals, each liable to turn up in 
Osborne’s bedroom in the middle of 
! h® nl 8ht to the wind-kissed 
isthmus near Portsmouth. With 
£1,000 from an unworldly backer 
and a cast recruited straight out of 
• dra ‘ na s , c hool (a good subject for 
Osborne s derision: “snooty amateur- 
ism . ■ . mincing theorizing ... I 
had to teach them to cleat up a flat 
and adjust a counterweight"), they 
began the season in Spnngtime for 
Henry and Night Must Fall. All sum- 
mer they did well with an audience 
of refugees from the adjacent holi- 
day camp and people sheltering from 
the weather. When September came, 
though, the holidaymakers departed 
and business dropped. Adopting the 
only course known to provincial 
managers in such circumstances dur- 


" bu r- — ui me niracomDe company was 

fed h . an ? s hc cal ' L y° ne Reid Ranks. Osborne tells us 

Sde h “ d! , ’ l ? v ', be - ha “ l, » d “ nose for such women" 

mnr V,. Lthc ' of Shall- (the “such" is unrelated to any socci- 

mar. It was one of the favourite tic complaint). She was ‘unsneak- 
Sunday ballads.) The fingers were able’’. Sbme LelfterwidTffm 
veiy long and in contrast to the latcs. at a smarTpartyTSidon he 
whiteness of the rest of the hand, offered her a sandwich in which “I 
burn; P ^S / V r ery ° ne Wer 1 * tained had “ken some trouble to insert 

P]e7sin7 h His f sui? ° f am ° ng L ,he stnoked salmon and 

ui 6 h a II g ' , su,t 7, as 1 remember cream cheese, like a worm in the 
lie hnd only one, blue-striped suit bud, a used French letter” Serve her 
-was usually unpressed but he was right! Let me make dear a " 0 nS 
SSF ilS* ab ^° Ut j !h f s J? te of his both that I shall always take my own 
Th? re St d of blS CO,,ars ' ? andwiches to parties from now on" 

variable* ^ w j? s “ n_ J usC J n case v and that anyway I found 

hai nnH n a n rath " greasy bowler A Better Class of Person absorbing 

and lteevcs wefean !liS . b '°^ s sh ape |.„« s . 






*4c« rjr anu ivigm In list raft. All SUm- cht : . “wuincu, , 

mer they did well with an audience P S V b jS; , f l?i S r .°? borne has always insisted that 

of refugees from the adjacent holt- ■ EL Zu h' y brl f h,ly llfe ‘ s a . mess, and certainly his own 

da Y *“8 aw ljR?®P 1 S sh c«enng from EnJed a* lit ?le vL J , ' !? V] ,bri,1 S in 8 was extravagantly untidy, 

he weather. When September came. SSL n n ' nt H a i We,sh ' 1 f ,s 1 P arents were ^en separated, 6y 

though, the holidaymakers departed Sr of's S 2 ?22n mvest ‘ ^ uarre,s as wetl as by hi 

and business dropped. Adopting the S rn °‘ sor,s froni a sn,nl! P^v in- father’s illness. Partly because of hls 

only course known to provincial mother's extreme restlessness, partly 

managers in such circumstances dur- Osborne’s Luther', at the end of because of the war and partly be- 
ing school terms, Osborne put on a *he play about him, says “It’s hard to a J f he e ™nomic consequences 

set text: Hamlet. He cut the four-' accept you're anyone’s son and r " 1S Cher's death, he was moved 
nour play by about half while leaving you're not the father of yourself ” from r 0ne sub urban house or flat or 
in most of the best bits spoken by But for Osborne himself the opposite 5 el of hJdginga to another (thirty or 
the Prince, whom, naturally, he play- seems to have been true: that he forty t,mes ' n Ws first seventeen 
ed himself. nccepted being a son all the more yC u I,e ca * culates ). and from one 

In a UaMnJ nr, , , „ passionately for the fact that he was r ,° ahother until his arrival at 

elsewhere ° X e \ S01 \ n S steadily being deprived of his father . Michael’s College, a boarding 

defensive ’ t Pf ,holo 8 lca y nnd that it was partly through this eVHCUflted fr °m north London 

u ,. ;" 0re lke deprivation that he anived at S I t0 D u' vort - “ "» plot to hi, 
can ' have "S2S I^ g, l.SS . f . own P*™on«Hty - a persdnalitv' autobiography, little development 

“Iical He 7v t l,. . , 0U ,u V ,elf ' S 61161 * in Itke in the pla/a. a, ■ f k nd n0 ‘ ™ uch » cti on, either^ But 
chiefh'" ns ' ! hc . part hel c r °sexual to the point of mis- thefe are P lent y of marvellous char- 

,? d ^ E'aS 3 d aMfe 4,he s “ nery ,s v0 ^ we " 

aSSSp-SftK&J . The scenes are stpik English Pro- 

puuible 'imnersonntion or Qalidiul olbomrt” 1 o\™° c P hiidtaid 0f nnd' ^ ul ^"ad’y'daysKfl 

after a night’s carousing . ..; ,hc amonT curreS “6^ *2? he Fulham .Palace Road (^Victorian 

Osborne Fnnce, a leering ■ milk ness fir Chips' fSnk beloved Snt houses with strange little 

•roundsman of Denmark HilT". The father" . P k beloved of my gnarled dgar stubs of trees lining the 

other actors’ lines, such as were left. ’ ' pavements*), or on a housing estate 

by. , unnoticed: “They One day early in 1940, he heard wM 0 Rei 8 ate » or ia the Isle 

were- interruptions of a huge euphor- his mother scream from the bottom °^, Wl8b :, 811 contraats 'vith the 
ia I was certain never , to be allowed of the stairs. ■ f ad *y exotic landscape of his father’s 

ogam . life: the sanatorium at Merfton, and 

He was wrona of course M an « • 1 ? n to see what happening above sea trip to Cape Town he 

g^wisg5;t , ss 

ail . :• beard. He looked - nice' n nnir^a '' Itoriwl- In hospital, and ihlooed: home 


John Osborne In rep at Kidderminster - from the book reviewed here. 
■LK*» for *5 ? lee P- while she raging at a world he chieflv knows 


him upstairs for his sleep, while she 
dozed in an armchair to be woken 
soon after four by the tea he had 
prepared. Their routines fill page aft- 
er page of writing so detailed and so 
alert that its scorn - as always in 
Osborne s best work - is clearly also 
a kind of love. Routine was some- 
thing he didn't have much of him- 
self. 

. He had plenty of variety and col- 
our to make up for it, though, and 
not only by contrast with the pallor 
of the elder Osbornes. The showy, 
energetic, shabby-vivid, comic- 
pathetic family life so well depicted 
m The Entertainer was mostly to be 
round on hls mother’s side: in 
Grandpa Grove, particularly, who 
i ep L Huncannon, St MarUn-in- 
the-Fields - a showbiz pub whose 
female clientele. Including, reputed- 
'.Marie Lloyd, kept the lecherous 

niimiran hum iL n .u. ^ • 


old Ambers of the 8 “nes are stodk English Pro- 

Gem from the period of d Mr S nC ! ? : t 0 / K i dd erminster and 

SSffSUSljSfW f0 “„d d Road&aa 

pavements ), or on a housing estate 

One day early in 1940, He heard . of Wohf y Ti° 0r in th 5 Is L Ie 

his mother scream from the hottnm “ 811 contrasts with the 

of the stairs. ■ U ° m «otic landscape of his father’s 

life: the sanatonum at Merfton, and 
I ran to see what was happening above al l. a 568 lri P t0 Ca Pe Town he 
and started tip to the landing " l th ? a 8 e ™ twelve. in a Daily 
where my father was standing. He Ma " , a 'Y in § competition, but never 
was completely naked with. hls. sil- compfeted:^ chest gave out. off 
; yOr hair, and grey,, black and fed bft Waa sent rf^ofe far a 


only through the Sunday papers; of 
the Suez crisis happening off-stage in 
The Entertainer, of Wyatt's literal 
and figurative insularity.) So it is for 
themselves, more than for anything 
they “did", that Osborne’s relations 
are observed and remembered • so 
«e n 7 and, it is made to seem, so 
effortlessly - the narrative moving 
lightly from one uncompromising 
character-sketch to another, through 
ms ramifying family, his school 
friends and girlfriends, and on to the 
theatrical queens and prissy actresses ■ 
of the later parts of the book: parts 
jri which he badly hurts people who 
love him and Is badly hurt by people 
he loves, and manages to write about, 
both processes and their permuta- 
tions with a degree of self-criticism 
and pleasant lack of rancour. • 

In Watch It Come Down, Ben says 
You need more than a resentful 


- v^uwwiiJCi I1CUU 

buyer at D. H. Evans until she was 
sacked for stealing dresses; or his 
fabulous Great-Great-Uncle Arthur, 
said to be a director of Abdulla 
cigarettes”. 

Many of these people, Osborne 
says, were "nailed to the edges of 
public events". Grandma Grove, for 
example, was proud of having been a 
waitress at the Franco-Britlsh Exhibi- 
tion. (One remembers the same feel- 
ing in the plays: of Jimmy Porter 


land, v 
rather 
scribes) 
with iti 
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B Mhe end, but eypn West o/'. “c’Wr*?* HSd gon? blind, is one of the leading characters in 

Suez . The play. nes ■ a; ■ b^avui^.>scCno : s. i.' .’ ’ L the book, a foots for and DerhaDs a 

ilj whlch the 'Old writer- Wyatt;-, first 'demh- h r i6 ^ lber ’ s chief cause of John Osborne’s mis- 

Pftg by ^ -Ralph .Rtcbardsdn, . ^ , doeJ °P^ and hU “"‘etopt &' emotion- 
interviewed by n report^. ItVani* P^borha Wehf af meanness.. She tepresented he 


. opportunity 
•for, thinly ; 
questions di 
.indeed, . tha 
: saw on toil 
was slight!) 
son -rim ply 
answer to t| 




LEO LfiWENTHALi 

Schriften II: Das bflrgerllche Bewus- 
stseln ln der Literature 

447pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

3 518 06506 8 • , K 

Jiiii JfS° h li VoU,me °f- Ldwenthal’s 
collected writings, consists of a series 

of studies of modfern literature from 
me Spanish -and French olnssics, 
Shakespeare and Goethe to Ibsen! 
Strindberg and Knut Hamsun; and 
another senes, devoted to Geimdn 
nineteenth-century . novelists. The 
former are hiosjly post-war arfd were 
En S lish i <he lat- 

lerdhtefTomi before .'the' emigration 
fiH 1971. The' 
cCjebratetj . Hamkun essay, which 
t! ? e , N onvcglan^s avowal 
Pf JV *1* years', is - reprinted 
In ; its original form; this editorial ; 


F *°u need more than a resentful 
. . memory to be a writer." Osborne 
[ has a fair amount to resent in his 
i Memories, and bitterness and scorn 
; are neither absent from this book 
nor by any means always bad for it. 
But what is most striking is its pre- 
dominantly good-humoured and re- 
laxed vividness. No one with any 
grasp of the plays could suppose they 
were written by someone who wasn't 
affectionate and witty, as well as 
self-indulgent and biliously vain. But 
the memoirs convey an author who 
is a Better Class of Person than he 
has previously let the public know. 

decision alas emphasizes its obsolete- 
ness. Ldwenthars valid criticisms of 
.bogus nature-worship apply no less 
; to Hesse, whose political record was 
impeccable;. and the romanticism df 
the 1960s, which revived both novel- 
ists, drew also on whaf it, took to be 
the message of the' Frankfurt school. 
If Lfiwenthnl Wishes to dissociate 
himself from this collective label, 
why does he reprint as. part of his 
argument, Adorno’s fqojish remarks 
about ■ Sibelius as the . Hamsutl of 
music? As literary criticism,- some of 
these essays will stand comparison • 
with anything by Lukftcs or Ben- 
iamin; but the author tends to hide 
behind the grander title .‘.'sociologist 
of literature", and, thus ; to evade re- 
sponsibility for savaging a Calderdn 
or a Strindberg. In tact, LaweiilhaPs 
sociological Judgments, are 1 : rarely 
convincing except where, they -are wh 
ashamedly aesthetic pries also . C 

Daniel Johrfson 
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Born of frustration 


By Edwin Morgan 

EUGENIO MONTALE: 

Altri versl e poesie disperse 

195pp. Milan: Mondadori. L.I2U0U. 
8 80 020212 7 

Eugenio Montale, who died in Milan 
on September 12 at the age of 
eighty-four was surely the greatest, 
though not the easiest, of modem 
Italian poets. His reputation would 
seem secure, with the possible quali- 
fication that if the long poem re- 
turned as a favoured form, as 
opposed to short poems and sequ- 
ences, he might be denied major 
status, or even be neglected, much 
as Donne was by the Augustans. But 
Montale’s short poems have such in- 
tensity, are so highly charged with 
meaning as well as with strong and 
complex musical and linguistic 
effects, that the minor seems to en- 


power, an ability to sweep tne mind 
through human society ana the world 
of ideas - in the sense in which 
Wordsworth is the last major English 
poet - then Montale may be thought 
to fell short; on the other hand, his 
very fragmentariness, his obliquities 
ana epiphanies, his sombrely unpre- 
tentious questioning of nature and 
fate, may well be the real and per- 
fectly defensible equivalent, for our 
time, of earlier nobilities and 
stances. 

It will long be argued, of course, 
how much or the enigmatic or diffi- 
cult or "hermetic” aspect of Mon- 
tale's poetry is owed to his own 
psychology, and how much to the 
pressures of the times he lived in, 
and particularly the 1920s and 1930s 
when his poetry was at its sharpest 
and most moving. Some great, 
almost scorpion-like frustration cer- 
tainly pervades his earlier verse and 


emerges with unmatched force in his 
poems about the sea: 

0 arid aisles of air 

1 now drift, 

an agave clinging in a deft 
of the cliff, 

shunning, like the arms of seaweed, the 

sea 

which arches awful jaws and jars the 

rocks: 

and in this ferment 

of all substances, with the tight-shut buds 
of my thoughts 

unable to burst any more, I feel the 
garment 

of my immobility laid on me today like a 
torment. 

Whether, as Giuliano Dego has sug- 
gested. the key is to be found in a 
suppressed homosexuality (“the track 
of one path taken, the other solicit- 
ing my neart”), or whether the con- 
vergence in Italy of literary futurism 
and political fascism led him to de- 
spair of any self-fulfilment other than 
being able able to speak “of a faith 
that was often invaded ,/of a hope 
that burned more slowly/than a stub- 
born log in the fire , or indeed 
whether the causes are an indefin- 
able mix of man and time and place. 
It is certainly an excellent paradox of 
the creative process that so much of 
the Montalian unease and sense of 
barriers and checks issued in a poet- 
ry of force and authority. 

Comparison has often been made 
with Leopardi, and it is true that 
both poets start from a conviction of 
the difficulty of happiness, and both, 
in a wider sense, have been called 
pessimists. But pessimism is an ambi- 
guous and problematic word in a 
poetic context: the very act or fact of 
artistic creativity summons up ener- 
gies which are m direct conflict with 
pessimism, even while they may be 
devoted to expressing such beliefs, 
and Leopardi at his blackest can be 
positively exhilarating to read. Mon- 
tale's pessimism, which in any case is 
not so thoroughgoing as Leopardi’s, 
stands in need of some qualifica- 
tions. There is a humanity and 


tenderness in many of his poems, , 
often diffused through the lightness 
of a few glancing details but none 
the less touching for that. One thinks 
of the beautiful awareness of preca- 
rious youth in the image of the girls 
with their brimming shouldered 

R [tellers in "Sarcofaghi 1", or Dora 
larkus with her restless memories 
and yearnings, or even the hedge- 
hogs which come out at the end of 
"Notizie dall’Amiata" and “slake 
their thirst at a thread of pity". 

Something else which makes for 
assertion and presence in Montale's 
poetry, rarher than absence or des- 
truction. is his very considerable ver- 
bal power to evoke landscape, 
weather, atmosphere, “place” in 
general. Rocks and waves, wind and 
sun, rain and mist, trees, birds, 
animals, insects - to say nothing of 
streets and buildings, stone and glass 
- are caught ana fixed with such 
vividness that they are far more than 
a backdrop for human activity: they 
stir us and speak to us with their 
own energetic life: 

The sky drips quivering, the soij steams 
as it drinks, 

and you and the world around you are 
flooded and swirled 

with the limp flapping of awnings and the 
gigandc sheets 

of whispering rain and the blown-down 
sodden shapes 

of paper lanterns scraping through the 
streets. 
(“Arsenio) 

It is not surprising, in this context, 
that in “L’anguilla* the eel is chosen 
as a symbolic representative of end- 
lessly thrusting and self-renewing 
life, its thousand-mile sea-journeys 
making it “the brand, the lash, /the 
shaft of Love on earth". 

Although some of the early poetry 
has difficulties and densities where 
severe knots of feeling and experi- 
ence are still uncomfortably unre- 
leased, there is little doubt that bis 
most notable work comes from those 
volumes - Ossi di seppla (1925), Le 
occasions (1939), ana La bufera e 


ultra (1956). When he again began 
publishing in book form, after a long 
break, a different kind of poetry 
emerged in Satura (1971), Diario del 
'91 e del '72 (1973) and Quaderno di 
quattro anni (197 7). The texture is 
fighter, the syntax is clearer, the 
vocabulary is more straightforward, 
and the poems are frequently occa- 
sional, and often witty and satirical; 
even in the fine elegiac sequence 
devoted to his dead wife, the spare- 
ness and transparency of the writing 
are in striking contract to the tense 
compression of Le occasfonl. Now 
his work is completed with the pub- 
lication of Altri versi. 

Those lucky enough to possess the 
very handsome but veiy expensive 
L’opera in versi , the virtually com- 
plete collection of his poetry pub- 
lished by Einaudi in 1980, carefully 
edited by Rosanna Bettarini and 
Gianfranco Contini, need not rush to 
buy Altri versi unless they are an- 
xious to see the five short pieces it 
adds to the Einaudi collection, only 
one of which (an early draft, In 
French, of "Cumevale di Gerti” 
from Le occasioni) has any special 
interest. Apart from these five 
poems, Altri versi simply reprints 
(and acknowledges) the Einaudi text, 
omitting its textual apparatus and 
eschewing its device of smaller type 
for poems which Montale had him- 
self rejected from the canon. The 
contents are a mixed bag: unpub- 
lished poems from the period follow- 
ing Quaderno di quattro anni, and 
uncollected or unpublished poems 
from later (1960-1977) and earlier 
(1916-1928) years. The early poems 
very clearly come from the author of 
Ossi di seppia, though only two or 
three of them have real distinction. 
There are some characteristically 
haunting images: the world at even- 
ing like a huge bubble of crystal; 


rows; and much sign of the old 
Montalian malaise - ,r un giorao d'os- 
cura noia”, Torrorc di vivere sale a 
gola”, “feriti dall'oscuro male univer- 
se”, “il cammino 6 sempre da rico- 
minciarc’ 1 . The most interesting and 
rewarding poem is a longish lyrical 
meditation, “Lettera levantina” 
(1923), which ends with a fine Anto- 
nioniesque film-shot as tlie speaker 
imagines 

that you are still there, 
if indeed far off, in this exhausted day 
which ends without apotheosis; 
and that we can stare together 
through the breakers and the thick 

mists 

at the reefs of the Cinqueterre 
as they whiten, whipped by the spray. 


through tangles of blackthorn, 
guided by a butterfly; “un murmure 
d'irrequieta marina"; clamour of 
boys mingling with chatter of spar- 


The later poems are largely occa- 
sional. and some of them are very 
slight, mere notes and jottings and 
epigrams, on God and the Devil, on 
time and space, on Hegel, on Nietz- 
sche, on the Big Bang, on human 
origins, on popes and saints, on the 
third world war, on Sunni and Shia, 
on the non-writing of poetry on Jupi- 
ter. The lines are peppered with 
foreign words - English, French, 
German, Spanish - which lend to 
give a rather brittle, mocking, cos- 
mopolitan tone. The best of the 
poems are either the longer contem- 
porary satires, like the riot and grisly 
‘Nion a Roma” (1969V, or some 
charmingly personal, “late-period”, 
Paste maki an thoughts on fame and 
time, like “Alunna delle Muse” 
(1980); or (perhaps best of all) some . 
moving reminiscence, like that of the 
old woman in “Una visitatrice” 
(1979) whom as a boy he feared and 
disliked, though his father used to 
slip her some money from time to 
time, and whom he never saw again 
but often thinks of - she reminds 
him now of "the pain of the world”, 
and of the mysterious unknown web 
of human relationships. In poems 
like these, the move towards clarity 
and simplicity presents its justifica- 
tion, even if the earlier work retains 
a more profound, marc original and 
disturbing power. 


AUTUMN LEADS 



AMONG THE 
BELIEVERS 

AN ISLAMIC JOURNEY 

V. S. Naipaul 

.....L e T_l__ 



‘Naipaul’s search for Islam is 

deeper than events and will not be /I p K I X/l I 14 Jwl 
overthrown by them. This is a J “ IMjMllT A 

permanent book written by a 

great novelist and moral historian.’ fYJ/7 /rO T 

Elizabeth Hardwick J*"* J~jK5(JYL 

‘One of Mr Naipaul’s best books.’ TJ U 

Anthorty Powell, daily telegraph (_/ f*tS 

‘Trenchant and melancholy . . . SONG OF SONGS 

honest and uncolouxed by either The creators of Ireland: A Terrible 

religipus or political preconception Beauty capturc ^ beauty and 

book* terror of the world’s holy city, in a 

Amony Burgess , obshhver stunning marriage of text and 

Quite possibly Naipaul’s finest photographs covering fifty 

non-fictiqn to date/ centuries of Jerusalem’s history. 

D.J. Enright, THE LISTENER Publication November 12 

‘Beautifully written and almost 3 “PP co!our * b & w Illustration! 

impdssible to put down.’ £*4-95 233973893 

. Auberon Wattgh, daily mail 

‘Qne wishes one had written it.* J ’. “ 

James Cantermii sPKnATOS ; . f ■ /ten"; All 

‘ftc is a! modem master;* • 

John Carey } Sunday tiMes - 

£7.95 ■ 43*974x64 





GOOD 

BEHAVIOUR 

Molly Keane 

‘Without any exaggeration this is — ^ ■ n-wr v AVTH 
one of the best novels by a ■••• KAKYI 

contemporary writer that I, in my UX1U J. AjVP T mj 
time, have read.' *Y \ Jf J 

Benedict Kiely, Irish independent jQ\}C6 iW (ZVftdYCl 
‘Wickedly alive. It carries the J 
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‘Wickedly alive. It carries the 
surplus energy of first-class 
fiction.’ 

Victoria Gleridinningi SUNDAY 
times • * 

‘A distinguished comeback.' ■ 
Piers Paid Read , new standard 
‘Fine, fascinating, beautifully 
written aiul deeply felt. Lam lost 
in admiration of Molly Keane.’ 
John Houston _ 

£6-50 '433 P7?3* * 

Second impression 

■ Nominated for the 1981 Booker- 
MoConneU prize 


‘Possibly the book that everyone is 
going to be reading and talking 
about. And with good reason. This 
is a novel I literally could not put 
down!’ 

Joseph Heller. 

'It’s original. It’s funny. It’s also 
terrifying - a beautifully 
controlled black comedy. And, 
roost astonishing of all, it is a first 
novel.* 

Mordecai Richler 
£ 6.95 433973869 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 

105 Great Russell Street London wcib 3LJ : 


A LIFE IN 
OUR TIMES 

John Kenneth 
Galbraith 

MEMOIRS 

‘A cracker of a book : dazzlingly 
written, often very funny, an 
immense joy to read.’ 

Peter Kellner, new statesman 
'I hugely enjoyed this amusing, 
violent, and exuberant book.' 
Woodrow Wyatt , SUNDAY TIMER 
•Perhaps, in the end, the best 
thing about Galbraith is less what . 
he has done than what he has been 
- a symbol of eatthy urbanity, of 
realistic liberalism, a Scotch- 
Canadian good deed in a naughty 
Anglo-Saxon world,’ 

Kenneth O. Morgan, spectator 
£7.50 233 97383 4 
Second impression 
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Piercing the many-coloured cloak 


By Galen St rawson 

MICHEL TOUHNIEK: 

Gemini 

-152pp. Collins. £8.9, 5. 

uu» 22 muj 

fnvvtcd to speak recently :it a ennfer- 
cncc entitled '•L’Actualiid tie 
Miiuhcrt Micliel Tnurniex's nusitiem 
was simple: "L'acitialiw de Fbiuhcr!, 
, rnu ' ! " Perhaps lie meant only 
p* ‘* e ua \. die only contemporary 
French novelist of Flaubert's staiure" 
Or perhaps he meant more than 
that. seeing himself us writing in the 
rl i a J2. 1 'ra^i 1 * 011 - is that i( 
plausible view. There are some simi- 
larities certainly, hut these are of a 
general kind; nnd underneath the 
Mandarines there are differences. 

Thus Tournier and Flaubert share 
“ !L 10,l .8 h , th is IS vague - a peculiar 
authority In their writing. But where 
Flaubert's prose is a thing laboured 
nnd shaped, assembled piece by ex- 
act piece laid nnd locked end to end 


[fmtnt Ci ant, u ns several references to 
Kuhinson (.Til Mie, the (nuiniedlv 
ucni-epiiiiymouN) hero «i ienthedi, 
= I lie principal subject of Wndrcdi is 
sol nude and. obliquely, ihe nature of 
our need for others, for human 
otiierness Gciniitt, const rucicd like 
Virginia Wmiir s //„■ IV. nv* ns ; ,n 
irrcguhir cycle of inner discourses by 
i me various characters, develops 
directly the theme of the f.Hhcr: of 
our search and desire, especially in 
sexual relations, for sameness or dif- 
ference in others. 

But Gemini is a novel of ideas not 
only been use it is fiction in the ser- 
vice of speculation, but also because 
idcus are themselves the true pro- 
tagonists. They are so because the 
human protagonists live through 
ideas. Tournier\ exact nights of 
tiincy arc not narraturinl iniervcn- 
iions; they are liis cliaraeters* reffec- , 
bons upon their own and each ' 
others lives. And the real drama of 1 
t bur lives lies not in what befalls 1 
them - though this is dramatic * 
uiougli - but in their compulsive . 
theonzino aluun what befalls them Y 
lime and again Tournier italicizes a 8 
phrase like aeminate iniuiriou and 11 

Si!tS imi 1 nr nit: . . j. ■ c 


aniining all the connect inns, one sees 
that they really work - after a 
fashion. That. too. is what distin- 
guishes Totirnier's constructions, 
they work - or almost always. He 
has the French love of paradox, hut 
lie is rare mnn»g Freud mien in mak- 
ing his paradoxes fertile, training 
(hem up with care and eiudition. 
animating their initial awkwardness 
with the logic of common sense, 
making them concrete in the events 
ol his characters' lives. 

Sameness and difference in the 
Other (the capitalization, though not 


there in the world, permits him to 
know himself as the twinle.ss never 
can. to escape entirely the sense of 
being ultimately alone that to the 
twinlcss seems an irremediable fea- 
ture of the human condition. Jean on 
the other hand struggles to break out 
ot the Jean-Paul singularity, trying 
and failing in marry. He seels other- 
ness. But it s not the sameness of his 
twin that most afflicts him. Paradox- 
ically. it s Ihe fact that he experi- 
ences Paul as “absolute otherness". 
D stmguished from him by no quali- 
tative characteristic at all, and yet 
distinct, Paul is distinguished onlv by 


Of hi. conjecturing) .re of SSSSS 7 he 

importance not only to the homo- E. _ Porsonahly which halls the twin- 
sexual Alexandre Suri,,. ,hc Sy C “ J*f ls “'ourless and trnn- 

fnfe* his t£ 1 7 ! ° e.tS 

SplWDCofS 0 ^! S f " Sh,eni " S: L ' ,her ' 

nephews, !l the ll 'identicr', | twiJis'Ten'n ne«?H C |h AICMn ^?° nd ' :rs lhc ■» 
and Paul, possessed as they are of .Ii?," 1 * -° f l5 e hon,ose3 «ual as 

geminate intuition", bound together mbnt l ue - Homosexuality is 

hy a "crypt aphasia ", a secret an- 525!!?? s trea,ci as if the sexual 


- r . — - — — loenvu UIIU [U end. nlirurn I I ...... iiuinirin U 

Jhe character of Tournier’s prose, at f .Ji aer/muite iniuiriou nnd 

least, is of something that has ' !,T! nf *!■* characters to develop 
flowed, the elegant nnd syntactically n c '"- nc * nf cross-stitched re- 
sober periods coming entire to 3. flLCUons om “ r 

In both cases. tnn JL i* these 


saoer |>enods coming entire to mind. 

In both enses, too. there is a dc- 
ght m a gift - nnd need “ £ 

It is this that FI Hubert suc- 
cumbed to m Su/aimiibo, with its 

itrnl.xnti. a...J * . 11,1 lls 


-ries of refleaiom thm TourniS 

shows his greatest skill. Remove the - the “tSr *"1 yet l ™ ly ° fher 


- ,m,ii luurnicr 

shows his greatest skill. Remove the 
com, c aspect, leave only the ingen- 
uity, and they are somewhut like the 
COntrantmn* of 


u- _ . uuuiiu to seiner 

y a cfyptuphnsia", a secret ian- 
gungc; forming as they do a “acini, 
nale cell a single entity. Jcan-Fiml; 
slcejung head to tad, as in the 
womb, each with his head lucked 
between the other’s thighs; engaging 

nnnV n - * SC , xual » 1,c rrourse pusH 


ii me bcXUm 

sameness were always a problem, 
one which prompts the search for 
tn some other dimension, 
difference of build, class, colour 
Sn . on ‘ Alex .andre's at times 


♦ha yci iruiy 

. semi P a l communion' 
mutual irrumation 


, — 3 (j| liniCS 

unattractively aggressive homosexual- 
ity is not negatively founded, how- 
ever, on fear of the other sex. It 


surh f!v r n j- h l , he concern with some respect, to have a ouinf disni nf J ■ m ^ 8 Rtic propinquity 

sLrfta gifveT'K fe-sai i 

Surin, jSvTIir b Z.,tt7 Robinson ' 5 co,,s,ruc,ions “ *“■ « 

KSStfS rr-i| . 

SKSasa- flight f rom the c] 

But again, whereas in Flaubert the Bv t ~ ~ SgJ 1 yeai ? ; instead ho work 

feta: 

-.e'of t fe r , ih z, MOS “ v & £f'H' s ^ ?h '" rer - 

details, precisions, plucked and ex Serppnt Mosley s admirers to stunned i 

m'n -* plo - ved merely at pns.umr. ! 88 PP- Seeker and Warburg £6 95 ^ n tf rch . ens j? 

Ofttn it seems as if the intricacies of 0 436 28847 8 fi ' °‘ y5, hnMiJ . h 5 ,u ? hl y inteJ1< 

objects - such us the mighty 0 ?d ,■ °L dly , e *Pfrimentaf and appa 

Jacquard loom in (lie villa£> where n « . , . ™P e h nplra ° le . n ° veI t seemed 

Ihe Gemini Jean and Puul grow up - P ,,l 3!l® , ! ^ e thirty years since Nicho- another completely fresh start, 
are just written out directly as seen if;' ^ ? y Published his first book, Mosley had never , 

without J :. h "! : -_ llnc ! er e Qnc two thing a, st?ucturX ^m„T. P . le h d 


- — »■ uuici sex. ir 
stems, rather, from positive pleasure 

— “• ■" JHimttiHoO' with its uity. and thev are <aimrxwh»» T; ‘" % “ uai ‘"‘'iimiion. samea «s of the other, 

^bey ra favc nS so”netVihig 1 exchange of a markable silent comeT^ «« 

not sp_ n ,uch by the concern whh sime resSect.ro %T} elhc . m^ozygotic propinouitv fhe ^er s sexual parts’". 


their lives together: He fejoicef in 

-ilpi °K en u“ of his lwln which - P re - 
usely by being other, available out 


The flight f rom the closed system 

eiohl VPArc* inslBi./! I 


Sameness and difference, attach- 
mem, separation and loss. Tournier 

area rS hni 8 ^ 1 SUr ^ y of lhis v as« 
area, but develops highly idiosyn- 


" ? mic PJisitions - those of his rh 
:r ters - deep within it. where 
» f “Iwl insights jostle with 
e prejudices. The sente k S,°" s 

i- not to everyone’s taste hut 
J at bis best is master arVTnT 
autobiographical essay Le vetti ng 

- 

; sSTdS' -w’ " nd ™* l “ 

; ^a"gions commaTalle, ™ 

1 . ou de caoutchouc, il [DeleuzeJntiLB 
; les renvoyait comme boulets defS 
ou dacter . . . toute la philosonhie 
scolaire et £culde passant ^ iraven 
I? r 5 ss J ,n . a '[ m^connaissable, avw 
Z! t dc ,^ ,cheur - de jamais encore 
djgfird d flpre nouveautd". Tour 
mer s dtstmenye ability is the reverse 

Pf ^ 1S 7 ! r 1S thc ability to draw 
ideas and abstractions out of the con 
Crete and particular. Deleuzc’s 

he ai tSi n o t f C in ° d M migllt be said to 
be that of parable; starting with 

|deas, he finds memorable concrete 
images for their expression. Tour- 
nier s, by contrast, is that of creative 
exegesis, exegesis of ihe fictional 
given; starting from the concrete, he 
elaborates ideas from it. deciphering 
(and inventing) its implications and 
presuppositions, transforming it in 
the process. 

In so doing he attains at times to 
ine epic; and in a unique fashion He 
gives a sense that the H realm of. ideal 
rSiESr a realm, a place with an 
en/c nro ge ? gr °P hy ;. a L geography of 
nn«fkii jftP 0rt, ° ns ’ l ,ch in ficl ional 
P?5 lb jJ lty; not 3 place that is cre- 
“! e t bu . l .°«“ th at is already there, 
to be visited and travelled, and in 
which what happens is not of one^ 
own choosing. 


By Peter Lewis 

NICHOLAS MOSLEY 
Serpent 
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“well as his fine biography as a traito? bm y . re 8 arded 

of Julian Grenfell. Then came Or/ J- rian of the i n v h ® ma L JOr hlsto ' 
trophe Practice, which reduced c m treStmem J Sii? ^ thal a fi,m 

Mosley’s admirers to stunnedsilenw ?„h ! h Subject cannot be 

or bewildered inconiDrehension ’K and se ” t ? us as well as popular 

first sight. this llffirSteud d u i = dal ' . Jason hos written 
boldly experimentaf and 1 apparently or Parody 

impenetrable novel seemed like Shak«mW ■ c J iaracte [ s Quote 
another contpieteiy tahSS 

Mosley had never attempted any- aCt ° rS playing rales on a film set. 

thmD n« cf nintiirnll. . . v C.All r , . 


actors playing roles on a film St. “ 
Sections of Jason’s script are inter- 
narrative or 


ettprf into the complex nliiy ofsvm- 'r^ophe Practice in J 979) may novels 'of Ihe iqmTT? - in , hIs Z „^ , T r P° rated into It, and 
bols. And therein fies another Seat fH rn 2 ut to . b® muc l« less drastic than now with r but P rov , lded in! he t,lemas and situations d 
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the art of facts for facts’ sake. Implicit In Corruption (1957), far ex- promised a l *2J2f C J# 00 ?' M ? sley but m the tounst . not the 

Places like ^ retlds in enou S h are used,, aiid in^ufficienMw hf.Mi? 6 !? °! , Cat . as ‘ ro P fie Practice , P ne of these, featuring David Kahn 
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M.7(Z< J ‘wscnpiive tours de force, 
JJJ 1 d <?spKe the requirements of 

S? CQfie , ncv - The »««nipis to 
be them in do not convince! The 
same is true ol Gemini. It is arguably 
too Ions hy a third. There are maen- 
£“* ,b > n ff s . m the last 15« pages* Js 
mi'giii" 8 10 re ? ,ore *ne “gemi- 
-5?*S2L:' ■WS' 11 . Jean * wl *q seeks 


n «e cell”, pursues Jeon, who l J,S V!V a way tlia t repudiated Qm c y a,sl ‘ nctlv e idiom of the to t& fcin S and .P c,eni 
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m'thb lns! EL° ,dng df P /b® ways in which maadia 8 book than Imago Bird 
third, of Gemini i^ ; oni» i.L ’.i ^i- can falsify exnarianm The narrative tie*ir 1. „i:_a_. 


— _ .].■■ _ —vm ttu-ic iu siana ”*“**.* u ai masaaa itself thus 

on Uie, f own - Connecting the siege in 73 ad ^iih“ 

Whether readers of the well- on ihe rock 

received Imago Bird (1980) the first Sit 1 *? m n ,^ bo die making a pro- 
of the six. found that HuSfaa ed £ ? 2 e K nd ; ? e ^herTinvolv- 
Catastrophe Practice or nol ffibSS A?rnn? f “.US*. ta - keS ,P lace « Lod 
certainly succeeded on its own terms nr!2 P °Pi nnd again involves an attack 
and in many ways marked a Sum Sa nlT rl eath ‘ *P**f*M is 
JQ M°sle y ’s distinctive idiom of the fo^lfe Knh these . e P ,sodes “ unclear 
1960s. Serpent, the second of the six and L 15 aever fully ex- 

aho. -succeeds as a Self-sufficient on ^nlane SLS® dcath 
hoyel, and -again looks back to the 1 r”™ 115 something of a 

methods of Bosley’s •bibM fartiifilE fiffi J'SFJ llnked witd the 
fiction rather than to those of cX suLm him «f S L next to LiUa . who 
trophe Practice-, though references to fEl,? 9 f Nfi terrorist. He 

subatomic . physics,. quantum mecha- wheEr he L'n V °i Ved l n .,f b® 1 * to 

mes, and the principle of fndeter- ' Snd bv J5-? 'I s ?? l,ce L L I llia itl flight, 
Sfy. .toamtaft the mathematical 'he JuL H ?^ h ° Ugh in 8 r ,f at pain 
parallels of its predecessor Nnv«ir ■ < a j ^ ^ mto : one of the lava- 
theless,' the web P of symbolism and she . ra J ievea bis acute 

the pattern of . elifsiye correwiondl ri£ hfE;,i C 0 u USed i; by * g°l d 
Qnc £& ln Serpent make it a. more de chMte/i£fe t n ®.'^ ,n1 ' Ir i toe final 
manding book than /magi? Bird. * suddenly shifts 


these mythic elements into an attempt 
to create his own myth of the humu 
■ condition. In a book which stresses 
! J ne Paradoxical and contradictory na- 
ture of human experience. It Is 
appropnate that most of the charac? 
ters are both trapped inside an air- 
liner and at the same time in flight, 
tnis contrast between imprisonment 
and freedom is one of a number of 
polarities at the heart of the novel; 
tne individual nnd society; illusion 
and reality; orthodoxy and hetero- 
uoxy; the actor and his role; words 
and things. 

., A f in a number of his books, 
Mosley explores the ways in which 
conventions, whether social, moral, 
or artistic, can be a form of imprison- 
ment, inhibiting responses, closing 
the doors of perception instead 01 
opening them. There is a strong 
Romantic, even Blakean, streak in 
Mosley, exemplified in a line from 
Jason s script: “The serpent was die 
angel who 1 woke Adam and Eve 
from .their sleep in the garden.” Ser- 
pent is very much about the responsi- 
bility entailed by this awakening, and 
ab °ut how life can be made “a suc- 
cessfully going concern". .Despite 
some of the difficulties of this novel • 
the planned seven-decker of Catas- 
trophe Practive and its siblings is 
turning out to be a less terrifying 
prospect than at first it seemed. 
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Canadian Literature Number 89. 
September 1981 (Canadian Liteta- 
2021 West Mall, University of 
i;2iJ sb , Columbia, Vancouver B.C. 
V6T 1W5; published quarterly, S18 in 
Canada, $21 abroad) has, as its 
theme “Faces of KealiSin/Feclng 
Reality’’. Articles op this subject in- 
®b* de / Colloquial Style and the Tory 
Mode by T. D. MacLulich and 
The Novels of Richard B. Wright" 
by Eleanor Johnston as well as 
essays on Sylvia Fraser, Mordecai 
Richler, Hugh MacLentian, 
Frederick Philip Grove, the Cana- 
dian novel of the 1920s and the 
changing Hungarian Identity, in 
Canadian Fiction. The volume also 
cpnrains poems by Kim Maltman, 
Jim Joyce, Roo Borson, ChriSfobher 
Levpnson, Erin Moure, Lynda Reg- 
nier and Ralph Gustafson. Canadian . 
LtteratUre carries over fifty pages of 
Books^n Review" and has a section 
of Opinions and Notes”; \ r ■' 


fiction 
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Cosiness and carnage 


By Peter Kemp 

WILLIAM TREVOR: 

Beyond The Pale 

And other stones 

156pp. Bodley Head. £6.95. 

5" 370 03442 X 

If the Distressed Gentlefolk's Aid 
Association has a fiction _ black-list, 

KwSWK: 

onwards, he has specialized in har- 
rying gentility. His books regularly 
shepherd into view the well-bred 
andfor well-heeled: then, unleashing 
some aggressive predator at them, 
they depict with sprightly relish the 
bleating distress and pamc-stncken 
swervings that ensue. 

The clash between herbivores and 
carnivores fascinates Trevor. His last 
novel, Other Peoples Worlds, 
absorbctlly watched a psychopath 
wreaking havoc in a nest of gentle- 
folk. The preceding one, The Chil- 
dren of Dynmouth, recorded the tre- 
mors shaking rectory and bungalow 
as a crazy blackmailer harassed the 
mild citizens of a sleepy Dorset 
town. Retailing prim pandemonium, 
the book archly savoured such 
spectacles as that of a disgraced 
pederast trying to placate his virgin 
wife with a cup of Ovaltine. 

Trevor’s fiction constantly brings 
together the disruptive and the de- 
corous. the sordid and sedate. The 
title of his new book, Beyond the 
Pale, epitomizes his preoccupation 
with an oasis of propriety beleagured 
by viciousness and savagery. Most of 
the twelve stories in it offer varia- 
tions on the theme. The opening 
piece, “The Bedroom Eyes of Mrs 
VansUtart", focuses - as is so often 


hotel. Another gets his skull cracked 
open in a rockery as a bunch of 
nurse ry-fixntcd adults sit around on 
the lawn with their teddies, sur- 
rounded by Beatrix Potter mugs and 
listening to the record of “The Ted- 
dy-Bears' Picnic". A third man com- 
es to believe that his finance once 
murdered a schoolmate by knocking 
her from a beech tree in the lovely 
garden of the family home. Wistaria 
Lodge. 

The story which recounts this, 
“The Blue Dress", is especially 
emphatic in its juxtaposition of the 
nice and the nasty. The supposed 
murderess, with her immaculate 
white dress, perfect oval face, fair 
hair and sky-blue eyes, is the picture 
of innocence. Around her is a model 
family. Her brothers are charmingly 
affectionate. Father is an amiable 
amateur archaeologist. Mother bends 
gracefully over her embroidery frame 
in a drawing-room heaped with del- 
phiniums, roses and sweet-peas 


in a drawing-room heaped with del- 
phiniums, roses and sweet-peas 
(arranging flowers around atrocity is 
another widespread penchant of Tre- 
vor's). 

Stressing the polarity which under- 
lies most of his fiction, Trevor de- 
clares, "In the sunny room, while 
marmalade was passed and the flow- 
ered china had all the prettiness of a 
cottage garden, the horror was non- 
sensical’ . But “The Blue Dress" 
aims to be more than just another of 
his cosiness-and-carnage pieces. Its 
narrator is an investigative journalist, 
someone driven to “scratch away the 


falsehoods". In his mind, the possi- 
ble cover-up in Wistaria Lodge is 
linked witii other instances of 


the procedure - on an initially pic- 
turesque scene; here, the villas of 
Cap Fenat where the "varying styles 


camouflaged enormity - especially in 
Ulster. He believes “it isn’t nice, the 
truth in Northern Ireland”. The most 
ambitious story here, “Beyond the 
Pale”, starts from this assumption. 

The setting is, again, one of gra- 


cious affluence: Glencorn Lodge, an “ 
exclusive hotel in Co Antrim is fi 
“Perfection . . . quite majestic in its c 1 
rather elegant way”. Thc centra! fi- v 
gurcs arc four friends, somewhat re- t< 
miniscent of the quartet in Ford's r 
Good Soldier, “as a kind of unwrit- 1 
ten rule wc never comment on one 1 
another. We're four people who play 1 
bridge". All nice people, they reg- j 
idany holiday at Glencorn Lodge, , 
but five “quite close to Leathcrhead" ! 
where “On a bridge night there's 
coffee at nine o’clock with maca- 
roons ur petirs fours". Predictably, 
this peiiis-jourr-some is soon feeling 
the strain. The two men - echoing 
The Old Boys - are retardcdly obses- 
sed with their public-schooldays. 
And. through thc customnry peep at 
sexual sleaziness, wc learn that one 
of the women is having an affair with 
the other's husband, something she 
recounts with the prim-lipped lubric- 
ity of so many Trevor characters: “I 
was waiting for him, as he likes me 
to wait, in bed but not quite undres- 
sed .. . just then he didn’t wish to 
speak of love and referred instead to 
my body". 

Thc use of mealy-mouthed locu- 
tions when dealing with sex (spoken 
of, in these stories, in terms of “con- 
gress" or “conjunctions”) is common 
in Trevor. It acts as a verbal equiva- 
lent of the counter-pointing of nice- 
ness and nastiness which his plots 
continually effect. Raised eyebrows 
and pursed lips pore spinsterishly 
. over gamey behaviour: with the re- 
sult that, though the fiction makes 
• constant use of sexually louche maie- 
f rial, it never convincingly portrays il 
, (a supposedly hard-porn film in 
. “Mulvihill’s Memorial, for instance. 

{ is said to feature a woman being 
, “divested” of a “petticoat”). 

Trying to move from the News oj 
- the World to the woes of the world. 


“Beyond the Pule" shivers its care- 
fully soiled Arcadiu with thc reper- 
cussiuns of Ulster terrorism. A man 
who has been involved with a female 
terrorist kills himself, on the hotel 
premises. Multiple breakdown fol- 
lows: psychological collapse, fractur- 
ings of etiquette, the crumbling of 
ihe proprietors’ professional affabil- 
ity, the splitting of thc foursome. 
And through paragraphs of stilted 
hysteria, thc one sympathetic charac- | 
ter pronounces the ramiliar Trevor 
message about the insubstnntiality of 
niceness: “Chaos and contradiction 
. . . were hidden everywhere be- 
neath nice-sounding names”, “blood 
. . . flowed around those nice- 
sounding names”. 


For all its gesturing towards some- 
thing of larger significance, though, 
the story remains at the level of the 


toy shocker. While Trevor seems to 
have abandoned his earlier habit of 
labelling characters with joky names 
- Turtle. Sole. Strap, Spanners, 
Tiles, Batt, Gapp and the like - he 
still mninly deals in types and carica- 
tures. Only minimally individualized, 
they can't support thc ponderous 
pronouncements about Evil he now 
loads upon them. Attempted excur- 
sions into the dark places of thc 
psyche soon founder in shallow talk 


of how "evil breeds evil in a myste- 
rious way”. Typically, in Beyond the 
Pale, there is no explanation of Ihe 
crucial process that turned the happy 
young creature we first hear of, 
romping amidst the flowers, into a 
bitter manufacturer of bombs. In- 
stead, there is just the usual flat 
contrast , an automatically abrupt 
switch from attractive to repulsive. 
Ultimately, here and in the other 
stories, Trevor's small-scale world - 
two-dimensional and programmed to 
familiar routines - functions ns a 
peep-show rather than a microcosm. 


of architecture have romance and 
nostalgia in common . . . Mimosa 
and pale wistaria add fairy-tale col- 
our”. True to form, squalor soon 
gains entiy - in the shape of one of 
Trevor's fictional stand-bys; a petty 
blackmailer. Finally, comes the di- 
vulging of an ugly secret: the man 
thought to be an ideal husband is, in 
fact, another of Trevor's seedy 
paedophiles. 

Clattering through similar 
routines, ottier stories also automati- 
cally discharge little piles of dirty 
linen. In "MulvihllPs Memorial”, a 
stolidly wholesome-seeming chap - 
“Given to wearing Harris tweed 
jackets and looking not unlike an- 
advertisement for the Four Square 
tobacco he smoked” - is found, after 
his death, to have been a peeping 
tom and pornographic film buff (exp- 
osures turned up by this cause the 
usual genteel consternation, includ- 
ing the dropping of an agitated cup 
of Ovaltine). 

“Sunday Drinks" moves into a 
particularly Well-trodden sector of 
Trevor's fictional territory: an attrac- 


The corrupting agent 


homosexual - another type Trevor is 
fond pf - circulates with assiduous 
malice, letting it be known that the- 
guests "weren’t quite as they 
appeared to be". There is the cus- 
tomary cracking of facades. Frustra- 
tion leaks distastefully from a divor- 
cee: “Sexual fantasy flooded from 
her, tired and seeming soiled in the 
bright sunshine". And a fainting fit 
reveals that, behind the cheery, chin- 
, U P exterior of the central character, 
there is, ’ if not a skeleton in the 
cupboard,' at least a ruined, drug- 
addicted son in a darkened bedroom. 

. The use of the garden to suggest 
an Eden which proves to be swarm- 
ing with snakes is very .characteristic 
ofTrevor. Ever since The Old Boys, 

; where mangled bird-remains were 
found amongst suburban antirrhi- 
nums, and Senile delinquents perpe- 
toted “malicious damage in the.wali- 
yjwer beds" of. a residential hotel, 

: . {Ws has been so. In Beyond the Pale, 
horticultural mayhem abounds. A 
commits suicide after pouring 
; out.a tale of murder and mutilation 
the., magnolias' of' :.a smart 
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By Anne DuchSne 

ALLAN MASS IE: 

The Death of Men 
249pp. Bodley Head. £6.50. 

0 3 70 30339 3 

Allan Massie’s new novel - his third, 
after two which prompted a very 
respectful welcome - is based on the 
abouction and murder of Aldo 
Moro; though, as the foreword 
sturdily stresses, except that the 
“main character”: Corrado Dusa, re- 
sembles Moro and occupies a similar 
place in Italian politics, everything 
else is "purely imaginary", and this is 
"a work of fiction, with all the 
aspirations of a novel". 

A writer's interest in refashioning 
so recent and so shocking an event 
must be technical (as in the For- 
sythian school of fiction), or politic- 
al, or emblematic. Technicalities do 
not detain Mr Massie for more than 
a moment here and there. Nor, real- 
ly, do politics: tbe demands of de- 
cency force the victim’s party very, 
very slowly towards negotiation with 
the terrorists, while ail political and 
self-seeking imperatives incline it to 
sacrificing him quite comfortably; 
but all these rumblings are kept 
pretty much in the wings. 

The emblematic, or moral, prop- 
erties of tbe story are what engage 
the author; and it is- sad to have to 
say that they seem to have been 
somewhat too much for him. S gas 
. that he is going to be highly serious 
* and perhaps a bit confused may 
already be seen in the book's epi- 
graph, which comes rather ponder- 
fmm Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


caled to Caitlin and Colin Thomus. 
among other "friends of Roman 
days", thanks are also given to the 
Headmistress and Chairman of the 
Governors of a Scottish girls’ board- 
ing-school. Fears engendered here, 
that a collision is forthcoming be- 
tween the Latin and the Presbyterian 
strains always visible in Mbssic’s 
work, are not unfounded. In this 
novel he seems uncertain where his 
centre of interest should lie: though 
his imagination has plainly been 
stirred by the Moro story, and he 
fleshes out the lower reaches of that 
story with detail that seems truthful, 
at all the high points in his argument 
he goes over into truism. 

Seeking some way of holding his 
story at arm’s length, Massie uses 
three alternating viewpoints: the 

journal of Corrado’s brother, 
Raimundo, bo ageing diplomat with 
a few scruples still left, btit no inten- 
tion of bearing down with them on 
anything; the (even less likely) jour- 
nal of the English gentleman- 
Communlst-tumed-joumalist in Rome, 
divorced and given to drink; and a 
withdrawal into third-person, distanc- 
ing narrative td follow Tomaso, the 
omy conspirator we see often, and 
even then not closely. Raimundo at 
least Is able to introduce the Dusa 
family, but this substance is for the 
most part wasted as the story moves 
on. 

Of the other viewpoints, that of 
the genteel English renegade seems 


book’s “main character", but only its 
pivot. Seen firsi as thc negligent, 
Abstracted head of the family (one of 
his own sons is among his kidnap- 
pers), he comes into closer focus 
only on the eve of his execution. In a 
last conversation with Tomaso. 

This is where the book really 
founders. Corrado, now, one 
gathers, purified and Illuminated by 
his experience, explains to Tomaso 
Ihe limits of political action: “Victory 
is never what it appears on the pros- 


E ectus, Power is a drug, a pleasure, 
ut also and always less than you 
think. Your target Is never achieved, 
it recedes. Action corrupts, but is 
itself corrupted; and political nction 
is and always must be a matter of 
constant compromise"; and so on. 
Tomaso, equally elated, explains that 
in a rotten society of exploitation 
and deprivation, which only the 
Communists promised to change, 
Corrado had to be a victim. Later, 
of course, Tomaso has to feel the 
limitations of action too: “I thought 
what we were doing would make us 
Caesars and I find we are no more 
than Catiline", he says, before com- 
miting suicide. 

. Raimundo; meanwhile, has been 
to tell his mad brother all about It; 
returning by taxi he glimpses the 
“mad face” of the Nietzschean fascist 
at a caffi table, and thinks “of the 
waste land in which he must live . 
Yet Raimundo himself, returning to 
enjoy a whore still young enough to 
seem radiant, lives in no less 01 one.; 


ousfy from Oliver: Wendell Holmes: 
"Man at present is a predatory anim- 
al the sacredness of human. life 
is a purely municipal ideal of no 
validity outside the jurisdiction . . . 
every society rests on the death ot 
men 6 . Whether the old autocrat was 
thinking of the death of men by 
millions, an idea we have bad to 
assimilate, or of individual death, 
less, in today’s tenps, as sacrifice 
than as barter, remains unclear. 

In these preliminaries one also 
notes that whereas the book is dedi- 


ruption of two crass and callow 
young American college. girls,— the 
sexy one is Tomaso’s cousin ^ whose 
dialogue is stereoptyped (j and whose 
ardent presences are always quite 

exceptionally boring. 

TTiese viewpoints naturally, in the 
small world of Rome, overlap. All 
have a common factor; in a little 
Nietzschean : fascist, once almost 
banged for his views, who scurries 
through the book like some rescape 
from a Graham Greene or John, le 
Carr! thriller, using and being used, 
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disperse the Tender’s interest. Corra- 
do, the. kidnapped victinif is not the 


Massie probably did not mean to 
suggest that the fascist and the mad- 
man are the only two characters who 
are quite sure what they are doing; 
or if he did, he should have made 
it plainer; As ft is, the book is left 
suspended in a rather weak solution 

of generalizations. Disappointment 15 

proportionate to the scale and nature 
of the theme; also to the expecta- 
' tions aroused by his previous book. 
The Last Peacock, where he probed 
a dying society with gentleness and 
acuity. Here. Massless pen seems 
clogged in all the richly crumbling 
Romdn impasfo. and the central, 
passionate enquiry comes to seem 
Incidental In a way. he cannot have 
intended. 
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Becoming an internee 


IAIN SPROAT: 

Wodefrouse at War 

The extraordinary truth about P. G. 

Wodehouse’s broadcasts on Nazi radio 

167pp. Milner. £8.95. 

0 907681 00 X 


War legends seem to have an eternal 
life. Only last year “a senior British 
statesman" told Iain Sproat, “Oh yes, 
I know at] about tne Wodehouse 
case. The man was an out-and-out 
traitor. He was anti-Churchill. He 
broadcast propaganda for the Nazis." 
All three statements are untrue. 
Wodehouse was not a traitor. He 
was not anti-Churchill. Fie did not 
broadcast propaganda for the Nazis, 
lain Sproat has done a great service 
to historical truth' by demolishing 
these legends. He has also dis- 
covered why successive British gov- 
ernments refused to release the evi- 
dence that decisively dears Wade- 
house. As a final service Sproat gives 
us the text of the five peccant broad- 
cast talks; they are as brilliant as any 
Wodehouse novel and as innocuous. 

Legends about Wodehouse started 
early. He was supposed to have 
escaped the First World War by 
going to America. In fact he volun- 
teered twice, once in England and 
once in the United States, being re- 
jected both times on medical 
grounds. In 1940 he and his wife 
were living at Le Touquet as they 
had done for some years past. As 
the war drew nearer Wodehouse in- 
quired of the local British repre- 
sentative whether they should leave. 
He was told there was no danger of 
the Germans reaching Le Touquet. 
A couple of days later the Germans 
arrived. Wodehouse was first put 
under house arrest and then in- 
terned. He had. two months of harsh 
imprisonment and rough transport. 


including a passage in French cattle- 
trucks. Wodehouse was to describe 
this later: 

Eight horses might manage to 
make themselves fairly comfort- 
able in one of these cross-country 
loose-boxes, but forty men are 


cramped. Every time I stretched 
my legs, i kicked a human soul. 
This would not have mattered so 


much, but every time the human 
souls stretched their legs, they 
kicked me. 

In September 1940 Wodehouse 
reached Upper Silesia, where some 
eight hundred British subjects were 
interned in the local lunatic asylum. 
Wodehouse found Tost asylum de- 
lightful after his earlier experiences. 
A little later he was allotted a pad- 
ded cell where he wrote most of a 
novel, Money in the Bank, 


By A. J. P. Taylor 

voked a storm of abuse in England 
even before they were broadcast to 
this country. Most of those who 
wrote to the press or protested in 
other ways had not heard or read the 
broadcasts. This is characteristic of a 
witch-hunt: the less foundation there 
js for the abuse, the more hysterical 
it becomes. New legends sprang up 
each day. It was alleged that Wnde- 
house had been released from intern- 
ment after making a bargain to 
broadcast. Actually he was released 
simply because he had nearly 
reached the age of sixty. He was 
paid one fee, of £25. Thereafter he 
received no reward or favour. He , 
lived on his royalties from Spain and ( 
Sweden and enjoyed some hospital- 
ity from German friends who were 
far from Nazis. In 1943 he moved to ' 
the Hotel Bristol in Paris where a 5 


In June 1941 Wodehouse was re- 
leased from internment, in accord- 
ance with German regulations, be- 
cause lie was approaching sixty. He 
was moved to Berlin, where he met 
a German foreign ministry official 
whom he had known in America 
years before. The official asked 
Wodehouse whether he would like to 
broadcast to America. Wodehouse 
wished to thank his Amcricnn friends 
who had written to him and also to 
show that he. like his fellow inter- 
nees, was in good spirits. As he put 
it later, “Mine was simply the flip- 
pant cheerful attitude of all British 
prisoners. It was a point of honour 
with us not to whine." The five 
broadcasts gave a light-hearted 
account of "How to Become an In- 
ternee" and how to continue in this 
role. There was not a word of poli- 
tical propaganda and no favourable 
comments on the Germans. 

The broadcasts were originally 
beamed to America only. They pro- 


Sifting the evidence 


By Richard Usborne 

J. H. C. MORRIS: 

Thank You, Wodehouse 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 78001 8 

“I don’t know if I’m on my head 
or mv heels!” 

"Sirt the evidence. Which end of 
you is nearer the ceiling?" said 
Lord Ickenham. 

1 don’t know in which Wodehouse 
novel that bit comes, nnd I expect I 
have not remembered it verbatim. 
But in essence it gives the tenor of 
this book. With contributions from 
two equally addicted friends J. H. C. 
Morris has sifted, through a mind 
trained by the law and the teaching 
of law at Oxford, the evidence in a 
number of cases of conflict and 
doubt in the Wooster and Blandings 
books of Wodehouse. Additionally 
there is ft chapter, on some of the 


Agnes Flack. It leaves a lot of books 
and multitude Of problems- still need- 
ing to be. tackled. One hopes that Dr 
Morris is already at work on further 
volumes, equally entertaining. 

Bertie Wooster was a Magdalen 
man, in spite, of the fountain -that 
Wodehouse specifies for his college. 
Magdalen Senior Common Room 
has long been a hotbed of Wode- 
housc appreciation and scholarship. 
Dr George Gordon, then Magdalen’s 
President and Oxford’s Vice- 
Chancellor, nominated and success- 
fully lobbied Wodehouse for an 
Hon D Lilt in 1939, briefed the Pub- 
lic Orator, Dr Cyril Bailey, in what 
to say about him in Latin and, in his 
“Vice" capacity, admitted him - "vir 
lepidissime, facetissime, venustis- 
sime, iocosissime, ridibundissime". 
Wodehouse. in a notable company 
which included Lord Lothian and 


Felix Frankfurter, was the only one 
to rate presentation in verse, and Dr 
Bailey’s last five lines of Horatian 
hexameters (their last three words 
lifted, without acknowledgment, 
from same verses of Julius Caesar) 
are, for my money, the best bit of 
pithy lit crit that anybody has ever 
done on Wodehouse. In those days 
there was no English crib given in 
the programme of Encaenia. But 
Wodehouse had been a good school- 
boy classic, and, had there been 
money for him to follow his Double- 
First-and-Newdigate elder brother to 
Oxford, he mient have distinguished 
himself similarly. Certainly in 1939, 
although for the past twenty years he 
had given his Latin to Jeeves, Wode- 
house, in spite of curious borrowed 
robes and hat, and "feeling like 30 
cents”, would have been able to fol- 
low the Gordon/Bafley phrases and 
praises in the Latin. 

One tends to think that Ronald 
Knox, in his spoof studies of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories and the 
Barsetshire novels for the amuse- 
ment, of paper-reading societies and 
dining clubs* was, the first, to apply 
the technique^ Of nine fee nfii-cehtury- 
German classical criticism to 
favourite lighter literature. But 
Wodehouse himself, c L90Q and 
barely, if Indeed, out of Dulwich and 
into the bank, did, somewhat In 
mimicry of the current studies in 
Homeric evidences, a gentle hatchet 
job 'on Tom Brown's Schooldays in 
The Public School Magazine (see 
“The Tom' Brown Question at the 
end of Tales of Si Austin's). Morris 
nowhere *ays tliat conflicting Wode- 
house r statements - ages, dates, 
mileages and such ~ suggest a diffe- 
rent; author, as It might be Queen 
Victoria fop “In Memo dam" , Mar- 
lowe Or Bacon for Shakespeare; that 
very dark lady for the Odyssey. In- 
deed, his iqssuraptfon, postulate 1 or 


temlnus a quo is that Wodehouse 
wrote ail Wodehouse at\d made ho 
mistakes, and that it. is Up to him' 
(Morris) and us fellow, bookworms to 
drag sense and sequence but of the 


year later the British caught up with 
him. Major Cussen of MI5 con- 
ducted a prolonged inquiry which 
reached the firm conclusion that 
Wodehouse had committed no off- 
ence and that there were no grounds 
for prosecuting him. This conclusion 
was announced in the House of 
Commons by the Attorney-General 
of the day, whereupon Quintin 
Hogg, MP, demanded that Wode- 
house should be prosecuted. Wode- 
house was not prosecuted. He spent 
some time in Switzerland and then 
removed to the United States where 
he spent the rest of his life. He was 
working on his ninety-eighth novel 
when he died. 

For years past Iain Sproat has 
been battling for the release of Ma- 
jor Cussens report vindicating 
Wodehouse. At last in 1980 he got 
an answer. When Wodehouse left 
Tost for Berlin, another internee, 
also aged sixty, went with him and 
subsequently visited the German 
Foreign Ministry. Even in 1980 the 
British authorities did not wish the 
name of this man to be known. 


sacrosanct texts. How old is Bertie? 
How old is Lord Emsworth? How 
many uncles does Bertie have? How 
mony sisters Lord E? Whnt did Ber- 
tie read at Oxford? Why was the 
Empress’s Wolff-Lehmann daily diet, 
as recommended by Whiffle (or was 
he Whipple? Thars a crux and a 
half!) reduced from 57,000 calories 
to 5,700? Where is Market Blftndlng- 
sand what are its train services? These 
are some of the difficulties that Morris 
and his associates touch on or tackle. 

The truth is - and Morris knows 
this and, by the rules of his game. 


Sproat made (he common-sense sue- 

f estion that the man's name should 
e deleted from Cussen's report. 
This was done and the report was 
then released somewhat late in the 
day. A curious little episode. Was 
the nameless man a British agent 
whose identity had still be be con- 
cealed all these years later? Had he 
collaborated with the enemy, as Cus- 
sen thought possible? Or did the 
government departments concerned 
merely hit on this cock-and-bull story 
as an excuse for not releasing the 
relevant documents on principle? We 
shall never know and it does not 
matter. But it adds a further comic 
element to a volume rich in comedy. 

The highest comedy is of course 
provided by Wodehouse 's five broad- 
casts, which Sproat prints in full. 
They are products or Wodehouse’s 
high art, the more admirable for hav- 
ing been composed in the discomfort 
of a prison camp. They are very 
funny. They are also very coura- 
geous. You might have thought 
that even the most passionate fire- 
eater would have said, “There's an 
old boy who is keeping his pecker 
up", as I remember I did at the 
time. Few agreed with me. Sproat 
adds to the gaiety of nations by 
reprinting most of the newspaper 
correspondence that arose from the 
Wodehouse “case”: letters in the 
Daily Telegraph virulently against 
Wodehouse, those in The Times 
more judicious and a few even 
favourable to him. Many of the cor- 
respondents attributed to Wode- 
house unpatriotic sentiments which 
he had never uttered. A good num- 
ber of the correspondents were 
themselves authors, usually not of 
the first rank, who seem to have 
written their letters because in war- 
time they had nothing better to do. 

Sproat also reprints a broadcast 
talk by the prestigious columnist 
“Cassandra” - William Connor of- the 


cy shackle him when he found a 
good plot. He would spend months 
blocking out the scenario of a novel 
before identifying the people In it. 
Reggie Pepper and Bertie Mannering 
Phipps were earlier shots at the 
eventual Bertie Wooster,. Lord Ick- 
enham is a latter-day Psmith. Lord 
Ickenham and Galahad Threepwood 
come perilously close to an identity 
merger once or twice, as though one 
was reading the other’s script. Lqrd 


Sam the Sudden (1927) and Frozen 
Assets (1964) as being largely the 
same book; and Ring for Jeeves 
(1953), which was based on a play 
for which Wodehouse had lent 
Jeeves as a character to Guy Bolton, 
has Jeeves right out of his class, and 
must probably be excluded from the 
canon. Incidentally, in his discussion 
on where Bertie got his money, Mor- 
ris ought to have looked at the first 
printing of the story “Jeeves Takes 
Charge ', in the Saturday Evening 
Post in 1917 and repeated in the' 
same magazine in its recent May/ 
June 1980 issue. On the “Bertie’s 
Money" question there are some sig- 
nificant differences in the text there 
from the story in, let’s say. The 
Jeeves Omnibus. 

For laughs, too, Morris might like 


in uinerenj dooks, carry their 
great sponge's (Lord Jckenham’s was 
named “Joyeuse") down the passage 
at Blandings to their baths. 

And what is your canon? Where 
are the cuts? Do you accept Bertie 
as Mannering Phipps in “Extricating 
Young Gussie". In The Man . With 


■ Young Gussie" in TAe Man Wlftt 
Two Left Feet , published . in 1917? 


Surely not: yet Bertie Wooster is 
there- in all Wit surname. Do you 
accept Bertie’s statement in Much 
Obliged, Jeeves. 1 1971, when Wode- 
house was ninety, his memory wob- 
bly and hi$ publishers’ , ditto) that 
Arnold Abney had .beep his prep- 
school headmaster? I think! eventual! 
ly we ShaM have, for the purposes of 
Morns’s type of saholastic studies, to 

-moire Ihn ('utc ai .nbni.i irvm /j,- ' . ■ 


OUP’s Alpha series of classics is for 
foreign students of English, and all 
the books use the same vocabulary 
of 1,500 words . . . Oliver Twist, 
Jane Eyre, Tess, Robinson Crusoe, 
Little Women, Lord Jim and Summer 
Lightning. In the canonical Summer 
Lightning, you- remember. Gaily has 
been writing in his Reminiscences 
-stories, or Gregory Parsloe in his 
scandalous youth. One is of how 
Parsloe stole- Lord Burper’s teeth 
0 Jid pawned them in the Edgware 
Road. Another is of Parsloe and the 
prawns (we never learn what that 
story was,, but it made Beach the 
butler roar with laughter in his deck 
chair near the shrubbery when he 
was -in charge of the precious manu- 
script). In tpe book in its Alpha 
form restrictions of vocabulary make 

Tnnf ° « of 8 Burper’s glasses 
611 j It fhem. in the Edgware Road; 
I. St0 7 ll,e Prawns becomes 
- l he W° wbal1 - Worth a 

book? ' PCrhapS ’ m Morris ' 8 next 

, h /* t jf essen Mal in reviews such as 
that yw. the reviewer, 

X nf it “ reful, y than the 

author, of the bpok. Well, for star- 


Daily Mirror. It can be recorn. 
mended as a striking example of 
vituperation without any foundation 
in fact. The Governors of the BBC 
found the piece distasteful and 
fused to broadcast it. But this wsu 
war-time. Duff Cooper, the Minister 
of Information, was empowered to 
issue orders to the BBC. He now 
°. rde ^ d . that ‘’Cassandra’s’’ effusion 
should be broadcast and it was Duff 
Cooper’s own contribution to war- 
time propaganda was to recite 
Macaulay s poem “The Armada” on 
the radio. 

There was an interesting sequel to 
the affair. Years later William Con- 
nor learnt the truth of the affair and 
gave Wodehouse a full and generous 
apology. Duff Cooper never regret- 
ted what he had done and the 
nearest he came to an apology was 
to remark that “much as he objected 
to the broadcasts, he believed that 
Wodehouse had never written any- 
thing better”. The BBC did not long 
adhere to its first enlightened re- 
sponse. In 1943 it announced that, 
because of Wodehouse’s broadcasts 
from Berlin, his work was to be 
banned on the BBC - the ban even 
extending to songs with his lyrics. In 
1950 however the BBC asked A. P. 
Watt (Wodehouse’s literary agent) 
for permission to use Damsel in Dis- 
tress on the Light Programme. 
Wodehouse wrote to a friend; 

I had always said to myself: "One 
of these days the BBC would 
come asking for something of 
mine, and then won’t I draw my- 
self up to my full height and write 
them a stinker saying that after 
what had occurred I am amazed - 
nay astounded - at their crust - 
etc, etc." Of course what actually 
happened was that I wrote to Watt 
saying Okay, go ahead. 
Wodehouse was the one who came 
out of the affair with honour. 




known about Bertie’s Aunt -Dahlia’s 
first husband. That’s a miscue: see 
Jeeves In The Offing , Chapter 17, 
where we learn, much to our sur- 
prise, that the deceased had been a 
no-good drunk and had drowned in 
the Thames. And, in a throwaway, 
Morris says “Marital relations be- 
tween him (Tom Travers) and Aunt 
Dahlia seem to have ceased at the 
lime of the saga - at any rate, they 
occupied separate rooms . Zounds! I 
must ask the good Doctor where, ia 
the whole Wodehouse canon, slice it 
where he will, a married couple 
other than Soapy and Dolly Molioy. 
have a single bedroom specified, let 
alone a double bed. Monty Bodkin, 
you remember, had been briefly en- 
gaged to Sue Brown and had bad tne 
word “Sue”, surrounded by a heart, 
tattooed on his' chest. Presumably ne 
showed this to Sue. But it 
seem to occur to him when en* 
gaged to Gertrude Butterwlct 
she would ever see the tattoo. Mam" 
al relations and premarital relatioa 
in Wodehouse are worth a booK on 
their own. 

Meanwhile, from Dr Morris, ■ 
would particularly like a study of we 
behaviour of country JuSttces_of W 
Peace (such as Sir Watkyn Bassert. 
Sir Gregory Parsloe and U> 
Emsworth): now long a P™ 00 , 5 *!, 
ence can Sir Watkyn, for as ana. 
give Bertie Wooster, for instsna 
without a trial, without acc ^ s JL<) 
solicitor, without even a courtroom* 
Wodehouse seems to suggest tmny 
days as a good ordinary sentenc 
such circumstances. I would UW 
be sure that Wodehouse was rign ■ 
Dr Morris would know. 

A selection of Arthur Marshall s aril 
des from the New Statesman » 
the past four years raantty 
published under the title ftt ■ k*. 
Know: Muslngs fipm 
(181pp. Hamish Hamilton ££ 

0 241 10644 3). Among tte. Wg 
covered are Victorian pubbe-sebo 
headmasters, bidets, royal 
presents, and Guy Burgee. 

Book; is illustrated by Tun Jaq« • 


The pleasures of Plum 


BENNY GREEN: 

P. G. Wodehouse 
A Literary Biography 
256pp. Pavilion/Michael Joseph. £8.95. 
0 907516 04 1 

What ought a successful author to 
look like? Arnold Bennett was indis- 
tinguishable from a prosperous pork 
butcher. Shaw always seemed to me. 
and especially in the John portrait, 
like a breezy Scandinavian sea- 
captain. Barrie might have been a 
quaint little unmarried curate with 
Difficulties (not too far from the 
truth). Galsworthy was obviously a 
rather severe bank manager (“I am 


rather severe bank manager (“I am 
afraid that I cannot extend your cre- 
dit facilities any further”). And 
P. G. Wodehouse? There is no doubt 
about il - an immensely jolly prep 
school sports master, merrily passing 
on the cricketing and footer tips 
picked up at Dulwich, known to all 
as ‘‘Woody*’ and very widely loved 
and admired. 

And that too, except that he was 
called “Plum”, a contraction of the 
Pelham Grenville with which the 
font had saddled him, was not too 
wide of the mark, for there was, and 
to the end of his ninety-three years, 
something engagingly immature and 
unworldly about this “abnormally 
normal” man, a naivett that was to 
help bring about the only real disas- 
ter and tragedy of his life. 


By Arthur Marshall 

1 the fact that his father’s retirement 

t ension was most unfairly paid to 
im in rupees. It will be recalled that 
when Miss Prism encourages Cecily 
to read her Political Economy, she 
advises her to omit the somewhat 
. too sensational passages concerning 
' the fall of the rupee. And fall is just 
* what poor Wodehouse Senior’s 
■ rupees did, making Oxford, with or 
'<■ without a scholarship, out of the 
. question, denying his son any further 
. education nnd plunging him into an 
- unacceptable City and commercial 
i life in the form of employment ns 
i whBt must have been the world's 
: least competent bank clerk in the 
i Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank in 
i Lombard Street Any experience 
- was, however, grist to that unusually 
i inventive mind 3nd none of this was 
t wasted. 


ter and tragedy of his life. i 

To get an unbiased and objective 
estimation of an author’s abilities it 
is not always to a fellow author that 
one would hurry. As in the case of 
Maugham, few writers from Edmund 
Wilson downwards (or do I mean 
upwards?) could bear those enor- 
mous sales, that world-wide popular- 
ity, the de luxe life-style. To George 
Orwell, Wodehouse was “a wealthy 
parasite" and to Sean O’Casey, “En- 
glish Literature's performing flea". 

J. B. Priestley has in his time been 
less than flattering. A. A. Milne, to 
know whom well is to love whom 
less, provided an ill-judged sneer at 
Wodehouse for shirking the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood. Belloc, howev- 
er, and Oxford University rated him 
very highly and Benny Green, to 
what will be the great satisfaction of 
many readers, writes about him with 
nothing but understanding, admira- 
tion, enthusiasm and affection. 

Mr Green has wisely based his 
excellent survey of this prime laugh- 
ter-provoker on his literary output 
for in the private life there is little to 
tell of abiding interest. Often farmed 
put in childhood to strangers (poss- 
ibly the originals of those extremely 
alarming aunts) by parents who, be- 
cause of his fathers occupation in 
the Indian Civil Service, were sta- 
tioned in the Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong, the first really prolonged 
happiness that he knew was after his 
entiy to Dulwich College in 1894, a 
profoundly influential experience 
which sparked off the series of 
school stories with which this un- 
doubted genius began his writing 
career (who was it who discovered 
that, in one of the stories, the oppos- 
ing captains in a cricket match were 
called Burgess and Maclean?). There 
was never a more characteristic or 
successful, both in work and games, 
schoolboy and It was back to Dul- 
wich that his , thoughts often con- 
tentedly pandered for the rest of his 
life. In 1928, aged 47, he wrote to 
his lifelong scnoolfriend, William 
Townend, in a valuable correspond- 
ence widely drawn on by Mr Green, 
“Dulwich pave got a red-hot team 
this year." Eight years later, while 
he was doing an overpaid and under-. 

. worked film-writing stint in Holly- 
wood (a place known to him as 
pottyville-on-the-Pacific), he writes, 
"Isn’t it extraordinary how we never 
seem to get the .breaks against 
Haileyburyr' And in 1945, hardly ft 
■ hapny year for him, he was rejoicing 
e ftcws tirat Dulwich had, in 
1 1944, won all their, school cricket 
matches. 

. Wow, one wonders, would hie have 
fared if, after Dulwich, this clever 
sixth-former had tried for, and won, 
a scholarship to Oxford? This had 
;,o«n thp family intention but an in- 
tention Unfortunately- negatived by 


In the intervals of banking (sacked 
after two years) and while our au- 
thor was housed in a three-pound-a- 
wcek bed-sitter in Chelsea, the stag- 
geringly rich flood of adult stories 
began to pour forth. These were 
good times for struggling authors. As 
Benny Green says, T ‘In those days a 
starving writer could hardly throw 
himself out of a window without 
landing on n magazine editor." The 
available outlets for fiction were 
countless. There were the Strand, 
Pearson's, the London, Cassell’s, the- 
Pall Mall, the Windsor, Black - 
wood's, the Cornhill and dozens 
more. And nothing discouraged 
Wodehouse for long: 

The curious thing about those ear- 
ly days Is that in spite of the 
blizzard of rejection slips, I had 
the most complete confidence in 
myself. 1 knew I was good. 

He goes on to say, typically, that 
it was only later that confidence 
totally left him, but by 1901 his stor- 
ies had appeared, not always under 
his own name, in Answers, Tit Bits, 
Fun, the St James's Gazette and, 
even, in Sandow's Physical Culture 
Magazine. 

How fascinating to -discover that 
Wodehouse joined olhers in poking 
fun at the enemy invasion scare, a 
mania that broke strongly out in the 
early 1900s and had even raised its 
head before that. We owe to 
Richard Usborne. a gifted fellow til- 
ler in Wodehouse and other fields, 
the information that, as far back as 
1870, Blackwood's Magazine had 
serialized a story called ‘The Battle 
of Dorking", the first town since 
Hastings to have been disturbed by 
impertinent foreign visitors. Wode- 

onnnf . fn nil , a it n Hpsrrintivp 


house’s spoof, to give it a descriptive 
name popular at the time, was called 
“The Swoop" and involved a Boy 
leader 


“The Swoop" and involved a Boy 
Scout leader called Clarence 
Chugwater, a brown-booted four- 
teen-year-old in command of the 
Aldwych Troop. Advancing bravely 
with catapults and hockey sticks, 
they take on the invaders - Monaco 
holds Yarmouth, the Mad Mullah 
has captured Portsmouth , the 
Chinese are in Wales, some Young 
Turks have occupied Scarborough 
and the Swiss Navy has shelled Lyme 
Regis and is about to land an army 
Just to ' the west of the bathing- 
machines. Near Epping, the Russians 
have shot a fox. The position could 
hardly be more serious, but Clar- 
ence's patriotism is not, alas, shared 
by his family. When two Germans 
call at Maison -Chugwater, his father 
tries to let the house to them at a 
profitable rental, while his elder 
brother tries to flog them some du- 
bious insurance policies. 


“Clarence Chugwater’’ is a fore- 
taste of the titular glories to come. 
Were there ever such names! In 
addition to the enjoyable familiari- 
ties of Jeeves and Lord Emsworth 
and Bertie Wooster and Mr Mullin- 
er, let us remember with pleasure 
the confidence tricksters Soup Slat- 
tery and Oily Carlisle; the novelists 
Raymond Parsloe Devine, Ncsin ^ 
Ford Pett and Rodney Spclvin: the ’ 
slim prose offerings, simply bound and 
called What of the Morrow?, The 
Stench of Life. Grey Mildew and 
Wine of Desire: the "butlers Bnyliss, 
Keggs, Blizzard and Beach; the mil- 
lionaires J. Gladstone Bolt, J. Wel- 
lington Gedge, J. Wendell Stick ney, 

Ira J. Nuteombe and Bradbury 
Fisher; the ladies’ magazine Cosy 
Moments and the song “There’s a 
Light in Thy Bower". 

It is probably now forgotten, 
though not by the indefatigably bur- 
rowing Mr Green, that Wodehouse 
did much as a lyricist to help such 
composers as Jerome Kern to yank 
the musical play away from the im- 
ported European offerings, of which 
The Merry Widow was lhe prime 
example, and into a home-grown 
American product f N&, No, Nanette!, 
though written by others, is typical 
of the kind), which lasted until Okta- 
. homal blew all that tuneful tosh into 
oblivion. By about 1920, there were 
“no more crown princes masquerad- 
ing as butlers, no more milkmaids 
turning out to be heir to several 
thrones, no more cast-lists rending 
like extracts from the Almanack tie 
Gotha". In one of those pioneering 
years, Wodehouse, by then as nl 
home on one side of the Atlantic as 
the other, was involved in six New 
York productions, having written the 
entire book and lyrics of three of 
them. He found that the medium 
was an agreeable one to work In: 
“Musical comedy is the Irish stew of 
drama. Anything may be put into it 
l with the certainty that it will improve 
the general effect.*’ He was much 
venerated by fellow lyricists and - 
1 treasured by composers, especially 
! Jerome Kfcrn - a man who, alas. 

1 could behave on occasion very badly, 

! though his benign collaborator was 
1 difficult to rouse to anger, merely 
1 remarking after some detestable 
: piece of Kern conduct, “How blight- 
■ ed some blighters can be when they 
j decide to be blighters” 

5 “I must tell you about this 
* wonderful, charming man Wode- 
f house,” wrote Ira Gershwin on one 

- occasion, and Benny Green has done 
: just that. Happily married for over 
J sixty years to a dedicated wife, this 
y phenomenon produced, in addition 
e to the countless stories, bbth long 

- and short, eighteen plays and contri- 
e buted all or part of thirty-three 
y musical comedies. Nowhere is there 

a word or phrase that could produce 
d a blush on any cheek. Even what 
h might be considered to be disagree- 
e able old gentlemen are magically 
g transformed by words and made 
n acceptable; 

e Like so many, substantial citiiens 
J of his native country, he had mar- 
f"- ried young and kept on marrying, 
j springing from blonde to blonde 
? like the chamois of the Alps leap- 
j ing from crag to crag. 

is Was there perhaps a slight Philistine 
:r 1 strain in him, an undergraduate urge | 
a to duck in the college .fountain 
jr Futurist painters, vers libre poets and 
r- interior decorators? Possibly, but It 

is a very small price to pay. 


The World of P. G. Wodehouse by 
Herbert Warren Wind (96pp. Hutch- 
inson. £5.95. 0 09 145670 3) incorpo- 
rates a New Yorker Profile from the 
year of its subject’s ninetieth birth- 
day (separately published in America 
the following year) and a handful of 


elegant tribute in his native countiy 
fpr the centenary of Wodehouse s 
birth. Wind, a foremost golf corres- 
pondent, was a friend of the Wode- 
houses in the last six. years of the 
novelist’s life; his affectionate biog- 


raphical portrait: concentrates on (he 
years in America, which was after all 
where Wodehouse turned fame to 
fortune as fiction-writer, journalist 
and lyricist In the years of and after 
the First World War, and made his 
home again after the Second. If a 
little! like a Martini cocktail poured 
put but undrunk at one party and 
after being kept in the ice-box served 
agahi at the pexti the strength of the 
wodehouse spirit and the tincture of 
New Yorktr vermouth yet make a 
palatable offering: one just wantd 
orora- • !’ _ - _ 

R.T.B. 
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Keith Brockie's Wildlife Sketchbook 

Foreword by H.R.H.THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH KG, KT 

1 predict that it will follow t n the wake of such nature classics as W. Keble 
Martin's The OmeiSi’ Drifish Fbra in Colour ' Times Educational Supplement 
A supvri? collection of paintings and drawings of birds, animals and plants by 
this young Scot whose taleni gives the Dukeol Edinburgh a quite un-Chilstian 
Icelingiit envy. 

Illustrated (liroffgJionr in rulniir 1*5.50 

HOW TO TAKE BETTER PICTURES 

/David Bailey's Book of Photography 

DAVID BAILEY & GEORGE HUGHES 

In a siunninf*ly handsome volume, world-lamous photographer David Bailey 
provides his first nrutdel In Hive work on mastering lhe an of photography 
Wusl rilled milli I6fl ilnof one piiorogrnphs. 1 6 pages of colour ^holographs 
£» i.l line ifru ii'jiigs £M °5 

The Last Courts of Europe 

JEFFREY FINESTONE Introduced by ROBERT K. MASSJE 

A magnificent collection of 315 photographs illustrating lhe life-slyles of the 
Koyai Families of Europe from the early days of photography in the middle of 
the nineteenth century to lhe outbreak of the First World War. 

Illustrated with 3 15 duotone photographs £12.45 

Rites of the Gods 

AUBREY BURL, 

A beautifully written anil superbly illustrated account of lhe religious riles and 
ceremonies practised by ancient societies In mi the Old Stone Age to the coming 
of the Romans. 

8 pages of colour photographs Over 100 bhirk 6 leiiifi? photographs IS ninps 
dingreius £ 12.00 

Everyman's Book of Evergreen Verse 

Edited by DAVID HERBERT 

A celebratory' volume of bcst-lnwd verse In the English language, from pre- 
Chaucer to World War II. specially gathered iogether by David Herbert to mark 
Everyman's 75th birthday year. 

Ewryrnan Paperback £ 3.95 

Badenheim 1939 

AHARON APPELFELD 

Thr content.. .is disturbing and so is Its form... an astonishing novel. - TJirNeu' 
York Review of Rooks 

'A spellbinder-, very different from any other Holocaust novel, and all lhe moje 
harrowing because of its poetic simplicity.' Publishers Weekly £4. *35 


DENT 

33 Welbeck Street, London Wi Frankfurt Stand 5/Q 932 


Autumn Books from rgyr—i 
the British Library 

Birds in Medieval Manuscripts 

Brunsdon Yapp 

An extensively illustrated work and the first to be published on 
the subject. 

48 colour plates, 60 half tones 
ISBN 0 904654 64 0,£9.S0 

Dragons in Persian, Mughal and Turkish Art 

NorahMTitley . 

The latest volume in the British Library Booklets senes which 
aims to Introduce the general reader to specific areas of the 

• collections. . ... . 

4 colour plates, 16 black and white illustrations 
ISBN 0 904664 70 2 4 El .95 

The British Library; Catalogue of Additions to the . 
Manuscripts, 1951-55 

2 vela (Vo! 1 — Descriptions, Vol 2 — Index! 

ISBN 0904664 69 9, £90.00 

Miniatures from Turkish Manuscripts 

Norah M Titley 

The Illustrated Turkish manuscripts, albums and separate 
miniatures which form part of the collection of the Department 
of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books In the British Library 
and the Department of ; Oriental Antiquities I n_ the British 
MuBBum, rank as some of the finest outside T uri<0Y- The 
increasing Interest In this area haa led to publication of the 
- catalogue, a comp anion volume to Miniat ures from Persian 

Manuscripts. BHHBISSBBjBli 
48 halftones * 

ISBN 0 904654 71 0, 

£45.00 : 
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Great Railway Journeys 
of the World 

An Hlus ,r-, ed celebration of tha world's great railways, based on 
JLfJS? mT d,8,,ngui8h8d writers and presenters each 

d r^hL hi^ SS ab 8 f ° U f ne y- ThaY inc,uda « breathtaking climb up 
to the high Andes, overland across the USA. and a Journey from 
London to the furthest station in Scotland 
£9.96 

The White Tribe of Africa 

South Africa in Perspective 

f!2? 8Dn ' S h,8t 2 rv of ,hB A,rikflna,a - <hat remarkable group 
ofmiteawhogwem South Afrlca-is based on his highry acclaimed 

l ^ d ? CU . r [ ,en * ari ? a - f t,aMB ,hB rteo of tha Afrikaners from 
«JSS 'y^Aaglo.Boer War to the aUong but embattled 
position they hold today. There is a foreword by Devrd Dlmblebv 
£8.96 

Let's Talk About Me 

Dr Anthony Clare and Sally Thompson 
A critical re-assessment of tha new psychotharapiss that have 
come Into prominence since 1945. The authors consider how they 
work and whether they can be harmful, and compare them with 
. more orthodox techniques of clinical psychiatry. 

£8.96 hardback 
£4.60 paperback 

The Craft of the Weaver 

An Illustrated Introduction to the craft of weaving. It contains 
a short history of hand weaving, a. gallery of contemporary fine art 
work, and practical advice on home weaving. 

About £9.76 hardback 

About £7.60 paperback PubJIihed January 1982 

See these and other 
BBC books on 
Stand 5P 940 at the 
Frankfurt Book Fair 


The art of the possible 


PUtlLICATIONS 


China’s Intellectuals 


Advise and Dissent 
by Merle Goldman 


iBSSSSL?" 11 tha ^' whlch lhe triai of Gang of Four is 
S.l h6 M«!S? JfTrt 1 havc ■■?** tI ? e course of communism in 
unna. Mm-lc Goldmdn traces (hat shifting pattern over the last 

SSSjjJ ty 80 * realme, Unking It to the unique role of the 
. M lectual n . , government. She focuses on the -writers 
° ^ nS A ^. ou m , al ls ‘ 8 and scientists who, in the 
by O** Cultural Revolution, used their powerful 

JS5? 5ST P ° t i Cal and *■» ‘he course of publfc 
^)Ucy, with equal care she examines the Inevitable reversals when 
dissent went beyond official Hmhc I 


OULIFO: 

Atlas de literature potenfielle 
432pp. Paris: Gallimard 

This consummate Atlas de Uttirature 
potenfielle is the second anthology of 
(heir lucubrations to have been set 
before the outside world by (he 
verbidextrous members of OULIPO. 
The first was published In 1973. be- 
tween which and the present assem- 


blage eight years of ingenious and 
concentrated thought nave inter- 
vened. and some eighty meetings of 
this brilliant ctoiacle. The OUUPO, 
or OUvroir de Lftterature POten- 
Cielle. was started in 1960 by 
Raymond Queneau and Frangois le 
Lion n a is ns a branch - or, given its 
strongly mathematical bent, I will say 
a sub-set - of the College de 
‘Pataphysique, with which it shares 
members, a rather private sense of 
humour and a style of writing at 
once light and pedantic. 

There are two sides to OULIPO, 
the analytical and the synthetic. In 
its analytical moments it searches out 
all the imposing variety of formal 
constraints under' which the world's- 
poets, chiefly, and prose-writers have 
always groaned. In its synthetic and 
creative moments, it uses these find- 
ings as a base from which to extrapo- 
late formal constraints the like of 
which no writer has ever groaned 
under before. The ideology behind 
all this is classical; OULIPO will 
have nothing to do with the romantic 
afflatus. Its members must think 


By John Sturrock 

illustration of them in the Atlas . us- 
ing a paragraph from Chamfort and 
changing both certain nouns and 
proper names by reference to the 
Petit Larousse. Thus Chamforl's 

Mme Despar bfcs , couchan t avec 
Louis XV, le roi iui dit: "Tu as 
couchl avec tous mes sujets. - 
Ah! Sire. - Tu as eu le due de 
Choiseul. - II est si puissant! - Le 
marietta! de Richelieu. - II a tant 
d’esprit! - Monville. - II a une si 
bel|e jambel - A la bonne heure, 
mais fe due d’Aumont. nui n'a rien 


h T " iac , nana ana Mao Zedong and 
ms wire Jiang Qing on the other. October, £14.00, 

' ' - V : ^? rva M£ as *4sm Series , / 

; '* '■■■ ,-i - • yetn^ular^tbfy : p 

■ j-:* Patrick'Haban. Aprll, £12.95. 1 . 

Chinese Village Politics 1 in the Malaysian State 

j, .tr by ^ Uh ^ trauc h ! ; 4u!y; £15.75. 

' HQPvQtd East Asian Monographs ■' - • 

' ; ; . \Re(oM in .China ' . 

‘he Japanese Model . • 

^ Npri kb R^ihaMi, October, £10.501 - . ■ 

China^s Silk Trade r ^ : : -'-;V ... 

■ ■ J Wn«ry in theModern .World V. 

by Lillian Mingle U, October, £10.50. ! 

\ . Sind-Sbvlet Crisis politics 

Studyof Political Change & Cortjmunlcatlon^^^^^ 

by Ricbard \yich/I980 1 £10.50, 
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literary rationalists. 

_ Ani ong other kindly idiosyncrasies, 
OULIPO admits of no hierarchy in 
Us list of members between the living 
and the dead, but sadly, since it first 
went public in 1973, one of its found- 
ers. Raymond Queneau. has died. 
The Atlas begins with a number of 
commemorative pieces about 

Queneau, who had a wonderful head 
for figures as well as a wonderful 
head Tor words, being a spare-time 
mathematician of force and the in- 
ventor among other things of hyper- 
prime numbers - . prime numbers 
which remain prime numbers as each 
of their digits is removed' one by 
one, starting either from the right or 
the left. B 

If there is one work of French 
literature- which represents ideally 
the hopes and exploits of OULIPO it 
is Queneau's Cent mille milliards de 
po tones of 1961, a book of awesome 
potentiality. It contains fourteen son- 
nets the constituent lines of which 
might, given several eternities of lei- 
sure, or the services of a single- 
minded computer, be rearranged in 
as many different combinations as. 
Queneau s title claims. He was not a 
man to shirk tils duty and the raw 
materials which he offers the poten- 
tial sonneteer are so constructed 
that, -when recombined, they would 
make poems that were legitimate 
formally, syntactically and even 
wonderful to relate, semantically’. 
No wonder the Cent miUe milliards 
k-tfie now hallowed. ur- 
tpxr.of Jhe^Quliplen*,,. . ..... a 


1 mais fe due d’Aumont, qui n’a rien 
' . de tout cel a. - Ah, Sire, il est si 
1 atfachl h Votre Majeste!” 
becomes, when doctored: 

Marline Dietrich, couchant avec 
H. P. Lo veer aft, le romancier Iui 
dit: “Tu as couchl avec tous mes 
supermen! - Ah, smicardl - Tu as 
eu Noam Chomsky. - II est si 
puissant! - Tu as eu Jean Riche- 
pin. - II a tant d’esprit! - Paul 
Morand. - II a une si belle jambe! 
- A' la bonne heure, mais Vincent 
Auriol, qui n'a rien de tout cela. - 
Ah, smicardl II est si attache aux 
Allocations Familiales!" 

.Another peculiarly charming class 
°J ° L ul, Pien operations comes under 
the heading of “homomorphismes", 
whose common characteristic is to re- 
produce an existing form of words as 
sriictly as possible syntactically or 
phonetically while making interesting 
hay with it semantically. OULIPO’s 
great predecessor in this field was 
the mad millionaire novelist 
Raymond Roussel, whose prolonged 
and obsessive punning constitutes 
what, in a happy if presumptuous 
phrase, OULIPO talks of as a “pla- 
giat par anticipation”. The Atlas re- 
cords some pretty "homophonies", 
culled from a future publication en- 
titled "La cantatrice sauve” that will 
seemingly be devoted to nothing but 
101 riyar plays on the name of the 
Spanish soprano Montserrat Cabal 11 . 
There is the space here to run no 
more than a single trailer for this 
enticing volume: 

Giscard d’Estaing aimait sinclre- 
ment son premier ministre. Quelle 
ne fut pas sa tristesse quand il 
apprit que celui-d s'ltait tres 
ostensiblement ennuyl alors qu'il 
pronongait un important discours: 
Mon Chirac a bafllll 

This highly economical narrative 
has been overtaken by history, as 
one -can sec, though given the dis- 
array and rivalry in the Opposition in 
France just now it might be adjudged 
to be even more pointed than at the 
time of its composition. Its author is 
Georges Perec, one of the stars of 
the Allas and the never to be foreot- 


same columns, another contributor 
came up with nn alternative, in 
peratiye rather than boastful mood 
this time: "Get nymph; quiz™ 
brow; fix luck", in which the same 
pairs of letters are again elided. So 
the perfect English neteropaniffara 
hasn t yet been found. ^ 

The computer, necessarily, is the 
toiling Ouhpien’s futuristic friend 
a 3.T. £ uch £ ead way has been made 
with these thoughtful machines in the 
past eight years, since the earlier 
anthology. The computer’s powers of 
actually realizing potential texts, as 
opposed to merely thinking up wavs 
of how they can be realized, make it 
the perfect auxiliary. Moreover, if so 
programmed, it can give the reader 
(who now becomes the user) a part 
to play in realizing them, and this 
has always been OULIPO’s wish, 
since it was Queneau’s belief that too 
much literature of the orthodox kind 
left too little to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. He tried to make the reader 
too, H-ork. A disciple, Marcel Ben- 
abou, has begun the elaboration of a 
computer programme which will dis- 
gorge aphorisms by the ream of 
pnnt-out. Key your name Into the 
oracular monster and it will provide 
you with all the worldly wisdom that 
it supposes you lack. The examples 
given in the Atlas have the ring - le, 
the form - of aphorisms all nght - 
even if they lock the bite that alone 
confers immortality in this pithy 
genre: "Mieux vaut mdmoire avec 
mythe que temps avec matilre"; “Le 
bonheur est dans I’avenir, non dans 
le goflt”; “II n’y a pas de plaisir Ik 
oh il n’y a pas de present - . Mere 
echoes of the masters as yet, but 
another eight years and who knows 
what La Kochefoucauldian gems we 
shall be getting. 

The Italian novelist Italo Calvino 
proposes a contrary use for the com- 
puter, which is not to enlarge crea J 
tive possibilities but to restrict them. 
By feeding Into it a repertoire of 
characters, and of actions do-able by 
one character to another - somewhat 
melodramatic actions, in the example 
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constraints on who can be permitted 
to do what and to whom, Calvino is 
able to determine which combina- 
tions of his agents and actions make 
writable narratives. In this way, the 
fiction-writer's legwork can be done 
for him and he can be left free to 
look for the Democritan clinamen 
that turns an otherwise mechanical, 
combinatorial scheme into a work of 
art. 


ten author - a few years a&o oT a r 

lipogrammatic novel of some 300 As a lflst instancc of ,he 5011 ° r 

nnn» ..Jil namPB n lialamn Onlinian note lin tO. 
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pages without a single occurrence of 
the useful letter e. 

Lipograms, palindromes, hetero- 
grams (in which no letter of the 

f B 1 ! .. . may rec , ur) ’ Pangrams (in 
which all letters of the alphabet must 
appear) are a regular and productive 
object of OULIPO ’s thoughts, I have 
learnt from the Atlas that the shor- 
test pangram in French is three 
characters more economical than the 
shortest in English: "Whisky vert: 

111DP.Z nnn fnv H'linin-Lii • 
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their formal Ization grows more ad- 
vanced.. vfill prove too much for ln- 
numc ,[ at Si al 8 eb ra-less boobies like 
myself^There is no need to under- 
stand them in any case before pas- 
f‘ n £ ?o to the true source of delight 
m this book, which js thp . many - ex- 
amples it includes of OULIPO: ai 
work, | J ^ • * i‘ ' | ■ , , . ! i" 



HARVARD wil VthSrtT PUBES V . 
MS BUCKINGHAM MLACE ROAD 1 

LONDQNSWl . . 
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odical deformation of existing works 
of pqetly and prose ,a sort of parody 
by hUmberii Take lhe formula^S + 
i\ of which Oulipicns ; arc . rightly 
fond;- this involves substitutihg each 

no M^(9r ' Verb jtorad jdetiye.-: dr .whatT 

i jjf& Bji^Veni^jclTMt ; ydrl^tliq: 
rtoutt (dptyerb^eto) -oceurrind seven 
places Sfter jit . in ah' agfeed-on ,'dic^ 
tionafy. ; Thi : effects, of. such prankish' 
m<\- irreverent. ;trahsiktl6ns icaii ! be . 
most ; diveitihg. -Thefo • iS'-ii. ctefc^: 


£L d °f although thp French ^con- 
testant looks a bit shaky syntactically 
collapse completely if 
■ docked of its colon) and verges on 
. he senseless. OULIPO must lo bct- 
..ter thmi.this. aqd surely will. It is a 
body too ambitious and dedicated to 

in B ^KL°K ?J, ¥ C ’ and has tee n scour- 
nVriJt numbers of Notes & 
S ' l ^qwst for distinguished 

18M l Sh n cj?7 1 . an i f slie of March 
neS mtw !^ ,Sin ^ rr ? d 811 impressive 
arato’^S-2^ Engl,sh “hcraropan- 
nt f n , ce L con ia i n in g all the 

' he^Snrl of a ^ hab€t Just once ' I* is 


f ames a veteran Oulipien gets up to, 
cite the telephone-nuniber insured 
poetry of Noel Amaud. This tech- 
nique, developed in the sadly lost 
days when Pans phone numbers, like 
London ones, began with a triplet of 
letters, has now been adapted ti) 
cope with all-figure numbers. By re- 
ference to the dial on a telephone of 
the ancien rdgime, the digits ot ine 
number can be turned into letters of 
the alphabet, but since each djgu 
(except for 0 and 1) stands for three 
letters, the poet has a choice - W“ ,c “ 
Is just as well, because if he didn t 
his chances of forming more than 
one or two sensible words would-be 
gone. For a long poem many tele- 
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the yellow pages, to me ke an 
Arnaudesque poem from the num- 
bers of all the local fishmongers; lot 
us say, or those of the members ot 
the Arts Council Literature Panel. 
Not all numbers work but, as m 
A maud assures us, there are 
enough numbers which wll in ure 
Paris directory to offer a 
potential fully the equal, q uanl 5J‘- 
lively speaking, of the Ltgende des 
slides. . • . 

Postage: . Inland Ijsijp . .Aswjad . ^P.- 
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GERMAN LITERATURE 


By Michael Butler 


FRIEDRICH DtlRRENMATT: 
Werkausgabe in dreisslg Bftndcn 


Das dramatlschc Wcrk (17 volumes 
boxed). DM130. 

3 257 20830 8 


Das Prosawerk (12 volumes boxed). 
DM LOO. 

3 257 20890 I 
Zurich: Diogenes. 


Of all the significant writers who 
havc emerged on the German liter- 
ary scene since 1945 none has proved 
so consistently controversial as Fried- 
rich Dilrrcnmatt. After the initial 
scandal in Zurich over his first play, 
Es steiit geschrieben (1947), his 
novels Uer Richter ttiui scin Henker 


(1952), Das Versprechen (1953) and 
Der Verdacht (1958) rapidly estab- 


Der Verdacht ( 1 958 ) rapidly estab- 
lished themselves as best-sellers, 
while his two major dramas Der Be- 
such der alien Dame ( 1956) and Die 
Physiker (1962) won for the Swiss 
author an International reputation. 
At the same time, his predilection 
for the “lighter" modes of fiction - 
the principal novels, for example, are 
presented as detective stories - and a 
whole series of stage flops, culminat- 


ing in Der Mhmacher (1973), Die 
Frist (1977) and Die Panne (1979), 
confirmed a grosving feeling, espe- 
cially among professional critics, that 
Diirrenmatt was not to be taken en- 
tirely seriously, indeed, that he was 
now a distinctly anachronistic figure. 
Thus on the one hand DOrrenmatt 
has acquired the trappings of a mod- 


ern classic - compulsory reading in 
schools and colleges - on the other, 
he remains a continuing source of 
irritation to the literary intelligentsia. 


H is a timely gesture, therefore, to 
celebrate Diirrenmatt’s sixtieth birth- 
day witlt a Collected Edition of his 
works, complete with a thirtieth 
volume which documents a small 
fraction of the varied critical re- 
sponse over the past thirty-five years. 
For the first time it is possible to 
trace with ease the chronological de- 
v elppment of an extraordinary career 
which includes eighteen plays, radical 
adaptations of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
BUchner and Strindberg, radio plays, 
film scripts, novels and short stories, 
together with important theoretical- 
writings on the theatre and a major 
series of philosophical and political 
essays. Surveying this rich and pro- 
vocative production, it is difficult to 
understand why DQrrenmatt's stature 
should be so frequently challenged or 
so grudgingly conceded, 


This splendid edition, in which 
Diirrenmatt himself has • closely 
cooperated, should prompt a wel- 
come re-evaluation of a writer who 
with eaual 61an manages to offend 
both Right and Left with his stub- 
born- visions of human stupidity and 
the appalling cruelty inspired by 
competing ideologies. 


Tn his Dramaturgische Oberie- 
gwjgwr zu den ,Y Wledertdufern " 
(1967), printed as an appendix toi this 
irastfc revision of as stdht ge- 


’•gische Uberie- 
Wiederidufern" 
appendix toi this 


schrleben, Dtip-enmatt attempts to: 
differentiate his concept of theatre 
and its relatioitship to social reality. 
Taking the fate of Scott of the 
Antarctic; he imagines how other 
dramatists might have handled, the 
subject: Shakespeare,, for. example, 
would have eXplpeSd the grandeur of ' 
Scott’s ambition^ and traced his 
downfall ’ to a . tragic flaw in liis 
character; Brecht would have seen 
the . catastrophe; in terms of -the vi- 
cious economic competition of late 
capitalism; Beckett would have com- 


posed ah eloquent “endgame" in 
which the isolated consciousnesses ol 
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Blunders in the labyrinth 

By Michael Butler 


matt pursues the gross discrepancy 
between adventurous ideal and banal 
aberration. 


In Diirrenmnit's view, the contem- 
porary world is characterized by pre- 
cisely such unpredictable blunders. 
Fate is replaced by Chance, human 
reason is continually checked by out- 
breaks of irrationality. In such an 
absurd environment there can be no 
heroes. The integrated world-view, 
say, of classical civilization has been 
destroyed by relativity. In place ot 
clear structures mid absolute moral 
laws, contemporary society has de- 
veloped an increasingly abstract 
bureaucracy in which individual 
worth is reduced to a statistic and 
individual tragedy to communal 
farce. Nowadays, as Diirrenmatt puts 
it in his essay “Theaterprobleme” 
(1955), “It is Creon’s secretaries who 
deal with the case of Antigone.” 

The dominant image Diirrenmatt 
has chosen by which to depict this 
situation is the Labyrinth. In a .world 
bereft of metaphysical justification 
and philosophical certainties, man is 
caught in u stifling prison of futility. 
Prey to the Minotaur - but at limes 
identifying with the condemned beast 
itself - only the isolated individual is 
able to rebel against an apparently 
hopeless predicament. Dilrrenmatt's 
plays portray a succession of such 
‘courageous individuals" - the 
eponymous Duke ( Der Blintle, 
1948). the reluctant Emperor [Romu- 
lus der GrdBe, 1949), Ubelohe [Die 
Ehe des Herrn . Mississippi . 1952), 
Akki ( Ein Engel kommt nach Baby- 
lon, 1953), and in their different 


narrative c< imposition. liven the 
grotesque Expressionism of the earl- 
iest post-war stories is held in check 


eschatology in Portrlit cine i Plane ten, 


the grotesque present at ion of social 
conformity in Der Mimuichvr and the 


by irony and concision, while the 
powerful stories, “Smithy" (1961/76, 


powerful stories, “Smithy" (1961/76, 
closely related to “Der Mitmachcr" 
and "Das Stcrben der Pytliia" (1976, 


a witty argument against Brecht), the 
Lessing-like parable “Abu Chanifa 
und Anan ben David” (1976), above 


theme uf medical science distorted 
for political ends in Die Frist reveal a 
degree of one-dimensionality in lan- 
guage and characterization that 
scents to have obliterated even indi- 
vidual protest. These were not the 


all, the beautifully abstract shape of 
“Der Sturz” (1971), in which the 


plays to appeal lo a theatre domi- 
nated hv the director-syndrome and 
Brechtia’n didacticism. 


desperate need to recognize the 
interdependence of Jewish, Christian 
und Muslim culture. A series of "Nach- 
gedankcu", written specifically for this 
edition, extend the argument to the 
"secular religion" of Marxism and 
measure all four against the battered 
ideas of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. 


the doomed explorers dimmed into 
nothingness ip the icy wastes. In 
uurren matt's version, however, Scott 
accidentally locks himself in a cold 
store while checking provisions: for 
•* w Undetected .and fob-, 

oral) heroip pretensions, ScotPs 
Inittal. bewilderment, frantic struggle 
and lonely death take on an une- 
quivocal note of corned^ as. Dfirren- 


" .i il. v in .iAtiiJ- 


. . .■ 1 . ; ' 


misinterpreted absence of a meinhei 
plunges the anonymous Politburo ot 
a totalitarian stale into a murderous 
disorientation, reveal a mastery of 
prose narrative which will astonish 
those who know Diirrenmatt only as 
an author of idiosyncratic detective 
stories. 


It is characteristic of Dilrrenmatt's 
working method that he constantly 
revises and reworks his themes and 
texts. All the major variants arc 
listed in this edition. For example, 
the original fourth act of Romulus 
der GrOJie, the two conclusions ol 
the "gangster opera” Frank der 
Filnfte (1959) and the original final 
scene of Der Meteor are set out in 
appendices. Dilrrenmatt's unpub- 


Thus despite thciT undeniable rele- 
vnnee to u world that can accommo- 
date itself lo Vietnam. Watergate, 
political terrorism and escalating nu- 
clear armament. DilrreiimaH's Inter 
plays havc failed to establish them- 
selves in either the German-speaking 
or international repertoire. His own 
experiences as a director in the mid- 
1970s at the Zurich Schauspiclhnus. 


where his productions' of Lessing. 
Goethe and Uiidincr were ill- 


Goethe and Uiidincr were ill- 
received. only seemed to confirm his 
view that a theatre veering uneasily 
between political cliclte and compla- 
cent consumption was best left to its 
own devices. 


lished (and unperformed) first play. 
KomOdie (1943), is printed under the 


Expressionist title Umergang und 
neucs Leben, and there is a new and 
particularly caustic stage version ol 
the radio play Abendstuncie Im 


Spiitherbst (1956). entitled Dichter- 
(tdmmerung. With the exception of 


ways. III ( Der Besuch der alien 
Dante), M6bius (Die Physiker) and 
Cop [Der Mitmaclier) - who ail re- 


tire early plays, Es stein geschrieben 
and Der Blinde, the two "practice 

J 'ieces for actors", Play Strindberg 
1969) and PortrSt eihes Plane ten 
1970), and Die Pnnnc (itself n re- 


The immediate consequence of 
Durrenmnlt's withdrawal was the ex- 
traordinary volume Der Miunucher. 
Ein Komplex (1976). Although writ- 
ten initially in response to the poor 
reception of his play three years ear- 
lier, the book is in no sense a mere 
exercise in self-justification. Dtirren- 
matt’s analysis of his intentions 
broadens out into a unique amalgam 
of story, dramaturgical treatise and 
philosophical commentary, .of which 


everv page is characterized by a re 
fnsal to be pinned down to a narrov 


tain dr rediscover an ability lo dis- 
cern truths which bring them into- 
conflict with their myopic associates. 
Their revolt may prove ironic or 
absurd; but their stance preserves for 
them a last trace of human dignity. 
Significantly, they appear as varia- 
tions of Don Quixote - ambivalently 


working of the original short story 
and radio play of 1956), all the other 
dramas nave been stylistically 
polished for this edition and given - 
in Dilrrenmatt's words - “a final 
literary form" which takes into 
account the various working lexis 
used in the theatre. In addition, Di'ir- 
renmatt has included a number al 
dramatic fragments with illuminating 
commentaries and a significant 
amount of hitherto unpublished- 
narrative and essayistic material 
which establishes the edition as an 
indispensable reference work for spe- 
cialist and general reader alike. 


fnsal to be pinned down to a narrow 
ideology. DQrrenmatt's warning is 


comic figures, but ultimately distin- 
guished By a proud tenacity. ' 


guished by a proud tenacity. 

DQrrenmatt’s plavs, however, are 
not presented as ’finished “state- 
ments^ but constructed as a series of 


working hypotheses to test the truth 
of his insights into contemporary so- 


cial reality. They are dramaturgical 
models, -he claims, with which to 


investigate the inner tensions of.that 
reality: “I think out the world by 
playing it through." 


The decisive shift or emphasis in 
DQrrenmatt's work towards prose 


This mixture of intellectual experi- 
ment, imagination and playfulness 


could not be further from the Ger- 
man tradition of documentary 
theatre with its implicit trust in 
“facts", which resurfaced in the 
.19605, or from Brecht’s Marxist posi- 


tion, anchored in an optimistic beliei 
in the inevitability of progress and 


in the inevitability of progress and 
the ultimate triumph of reason. In 
-contrast, DQrrenmatt’s imaginative 
world is ruled by ironic reversals, 
ludicrous accidents, grotesque mis- 
takes. His theatre is not crudelv 
mimetic but. employs its 'blenk 
humour to analyse the structures 
rather . than the content of self-' 
delusion and social dishonesty; It.. is- 
in this sense -that - despite an 
apparently crushing pessimism - he 
can be ca&ed a moralist. • 


and philosophy, detectable nround 
the mid-1970s, can be seen as the 
result of his severe disenchantment 
with the thentre. Despite the enor- 
mous success of Play Strindberg, it 
was not perhaps surprising that DQr- 
renmatl’s increasingly bleak view of 
the interaction of individual and so : 
ciety since Der Meteor should find 
little echo at a lime when literature 
and the theatre were becoming radi- 
cally politicized, or- even later when 
the subsequent- trend towards a “new 
subjectivity" began to take on dis- 
tinctly escapist features. 

The interplay of cynicism and 


trophic impact on German culture - 
and thus on DQrrenniaEt’s own - of 
the “arch-blunderer’ ’ Hiller and his 
Final Solution. The book follows the 
novel pattern of the Mimacher- 
Komplex : theology, philosophy, his- 
tory. language criticism and poetic 
parable - the "Abu Chanifa und 
Anan ben David” story, for example, 
first appears in this context - are 
woven into an. acute analysis of the 


Nietzsche an exchanges 


The volumes covering the author's 
narrative work reveal a similar para- 
doxical interplay between chaos and 
order. Typically, DOrrenmatt chooses 
that most "classical" of genres, the 
detective story, in which social and 
moral order is* traditionally restored 


By R. J. Holilngdale 


Durrenmntt has described this 
book as a second pan of a trilogy, 
beginning with the Mitmacher- 
Komplex and to be concluded with a 
vast project thai he has been work- 
ing on for over ten years: Staff?. Zur 
Geschichle mcincr Schriftwllerei. 
The first three books of the latter - 
there are probably to be six in all - 
arc scheduled to nppear this autumn 
in one volume under the title Der 
W inter krieg in Tibet. 

In another major essay, "Dbei 
Tolcranz" (1977), this most para- 
doxical of writers, who in the past 


has charted so uncompromisingly the 
collapse of hiiniiinisl ideals, pleads 
for n new Enlightenment. Against 
the tradition of Hegel. Marx. Lenin 
and Mao. Dilrrenmait sets the 
thought of Lessing. Kant, Kierke- 
gaard and Popper - that is. men who 


f oil individual before theory, moral 
recdom before determinism, per- 


freedom before . determinism, per- 
sonal revolt before political revolu- 
tion. Kierkegaard, in particular, can 
be seen to play an important role for 
Diirrenmatt. True to his own concept 


Diirrenmatt. True to his own concept 
of “dramaturgical thinking", the 


Swiss sceptic is well awiare of his 
need for the Danish theologian; just 
as faith without doubt degenerates 


into dogma, the possibility of faith 
prevents his own ooubl from petrifv- 


clear: to give up the straggle for 
independent thought in exchange for 
the illusory comfort of partial' (ruths 
passing themselves off as absolutes is 
the hallmark of the “Endtypen” he 
had tried to portray in Der Mit- 
macher. 


prevents his own doubt from petrify- 
ing into ideology. 

These latest works - which include 
a substantial essay on Albert Ein- 
stein (1979) - move with astonishing- 
assurance between narrative fiction. 


The Mitimcher-Kamplex begun a 
series of prose compositions - a cru- 


cial forerunner was the Monstcn r or- 
trag tlber GerechtiskeU und Recht of 


historical analysis, philosophy and 
science. They reveal h Durrenmatt 
with a depth of speculative poweT 
and a range of cultural knowledge 
that the novels and plnys nlonc no 
not convey. The battle against emo- 


19&9 - which add up to n "new’ 1 
DOrrenmatt. In the same vear 
appeared Zusammenhdnge. Essay 
fiber Israel which evolved -oul of 
DQrrenmatt's visit to Israel in 1975. 
Against the sombre backcloth of 
Auschwitz, DQrrenmatt argues forceful- 
ly for Israel on existential rather than 
political grounds ns the final test-case 
of Western civilization. Above all, 
this courageous, but far From uncriti- 
cal, essay acknowledges the catas- 


lional and intellectual impoverish- 
ment is still being waged - but with 
highly differentiated means. 


The Labyrinth remains the’ central, 
compelling metaphor, but (he .warn- 
ing against the Minotaur in all its 
guises is both clearer and' more insis- 
tent. Preferring the exploration of 
challenging riddles to the prescrip- 
tion of simplistic solutions, Friedrich 
DQrrenmatt continues to confront 
the world with impressively imagina- 
tive, alternatives. 


... a (rinwkable talent Tor unabashed 
comedy ... Robert Rubens exccts ... the 
BoaBgenarlQQ Mrs. Poland deserves a place 
In the gallery of elderly autocrats alongside 


Muriel Spark's 

Con temper 


temporary Review October 1981 


ROBERT 

RUBENS 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE! 

BrlefWechsel . 

Edited by Giorgio Colli and Mazzjno 
Montin ari 


via 1 the stringent application of hu-' 
'= man reason, in order to demonstrate 


once more his vision of - a world 
dominated by chance and accident; 
Here, too, it is a question of indi- 
vidual eccentrics who oppose the im- 
placable hostility of the Labyrinth, 
whether the “Minotaur" is expressed 
In terms of an ex-Nazi concentration 
.camp doctor or of society’s moral 


Volume 11, 5.. 499pp. 3 l\ 0Q7678 0 
Voluble n >; 6/l. 882pp. 3 IV 007680 2 


Volume ft: &2. '608pp. 3 11 008172-5; 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 


lethargy in general - what the pro- 
tagonist of Der Meteor (1966) calls 
the "monstrous disorder pf things". 


The Colll-Montlnarl edition of the 
Nietzsche correspondence ■ marches 
magnificently on. We have now 
reached (he period January 1875 to 
December 187? - the period pf the 
last of the Untimely Meditatfotis and 


"The ! ejniberant imagery, whlicb 
tends to mar some of DQrrenmatt’s 


; tends to mar some of DQrrenmatt s. 
dramatic work is effectively Control- 
j led. by the different discipline- 1 ‘of 


the first two volumes of Human, All 
Tod. Hum dn. ! volume 5 contains 


NietescHe's lettcrs Of -this time, again, 
in excellent reproduction, -and again 
cross-referred lo the. letters from his 


correspondents to which they are a 
reply or which are a reply to them. 1 
The latter are contained in the two- 
part Volume 6: letters from - Eli- 
zabeth and Franziska Nietzsche. 
Cosima and Richard Wagner, Albert 
Bren per, Malwida von. Meysenbua, 
Von Gersdorff, Rphde; . Mathilda 
Maipr, • Marje \ -Baumgartner," 
Roniiindt, Eduard SchunS, Paul R£c, 

. {{.dscUtZ, Schfoeitzner'V Vbn Sdydljtzi 
Ritsohl, Overbeck, Dr Eiser; Gabriel 
MonOd, Louise Ott - ! from virtually 
all the people familiar to the student 
of Nietzsche’s life during these years. 
There afe two brief letters from a 
Basel lady with the resonant name of 
Charlotte Kestqer. The decision to 
publish these letters to Nietzsche, 
and to bring- put the: volumes con- 
taining them at ' the same time as 
thosp containing Nietzsche’s letters 
.of the sanje; pe^od, so that the read- 
er can read them as a! single', scries, 
was ' very .- obviously the right . Pne ; 
Nietzsche’s:/ World rejurhs to life 
through these letters. 



A 
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An elegant and qmtuing novel about 
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Uncorking the Muse 


By Dan Davin 


UONALl) NEWLOVE: 

Those Drinking Days 
Myself and Other Writers 

!7fipp. Junction Books. £5 .95. 
0 86245 030 6 


love's three published novels but am 
prepared to atone fur this culpable 
negligence - the moral note is catch- 
ing - by assuming that they may be 
reasonably talented or even good. 
But. even should ibis he so, does the 
space he devotes to himself in 
"Drunkspearc" provide as much in- 
terest as we might have gut front a 
fuller und more balanced account nf 
writers like Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Scott Fitzgerald and the rest, such as 
At heart this book is a temperance - ti*? *tilc sccms 10 promise/ 1 do not 
teetotal, rather - tract ugainst alco- Hunk 1 so - 

hoi and its perils for writers: a tract “ ,s not merely a question of 
because it is wholesale in condemns- s P ace . : most °/ 8*® writers he names 
tion, but weak in analysis, the search a « dealt with summarily, and one 
for causes, showing no knowledge of has a reeling o* underlying resent - 
the work of people like Dr Kenneth merit, jealousy even, on the pan of 
Dewhurst in this country or ProFcs- t™ ostensible mourner. He indicts 
sor Don Goodman in the United “icm as . 8°d s who [ran. 

Stales who have written acutely and although n was he who allotted them 
objectively about writers such as the role of deity, and in Ins cunccn- 
Buudclaire, Poe and Scon Fitzgerald tration on the respects in which he 
in articles for specialist journals. This considers them to nave failed, all the 
book works from the experience of failure ls attributed to alcoholism - 
the self outwards; and becomes more exce P [ for poor Marquand who 
superficial the further it moves away seems to be castigated for not having 
from the author himself ns his own ° e ® n alcoholic enough. And, 
special case. although there is a superficial appre- 

ciation of what they did, there seems 
The structure reflects this weak- to be a subconscious grudge that, 
ness: the first section, two-thirds of even though he himself drank as 
the whole bonk, is a selective auto- .much if not more than they did, they 
biography, flu account of how. for were belter than he as writers, 
many years, Donald Newtave tried Nor is it very cJenr how we „ he 
to be both a drinker and a writer knew them personally, apart from 
and, indeed, considered the two w hnt thpv wmre Oniv" on 


were belter than he as writers. 

Nor is it very clear how well he 


roles essential to each other. The 
title of this section is “Drunkspearc", 
the author’s name for himself in this 
deluded phase, and the name is an 
index to the tone. (Maddeningly, 
given the number of people referred 
to throughout, there is no index of 
the other kind.) The lost third of the 
book, its second and final section, is 
entitled “Little Dreamland" and, 
concentrating on the excessive use of 
alcohol as the key factor, rapidly 
traverses the careers of the other 
writers mentioned collectively in the 
sub-title of the book and mostly 
' listed below it on the dust-jacket: a 
roll-call of the famous names of 
. American writer* of the .twentieth 
century, or at least of those writers 
who tfrank and who are - with one 
exception - safely, or perhaps not so 
safely, dead. As Mr Newlove says at 
the outset: "This book, is about wri- 
ters who drank, went mad- and are 
dead." fn the excitement of this rhe- 
toric he has forgotten the living ex- 
ception. 

No doubt .Newlove would justify 
the length of. his opening and pre- 
dominantly autobiographical section 
on the ground that it constitutes his 
credentials for the statements he 
makes about the writers discussed in 
the second section - no, not discus- 
sed, but rather judged without trial 
on the bases of their alleged alcohol- 
. ism rather than in terms of the works 
which make them worth thinking ab- 
out at all. 

’ So we began withnn experto c rede, 
But the experience related, the con- 
fession, Is self-indulgent, in the ex- 
cessive repetition of mea culpa, ntca 


knew them personally, apart from 
what they wrote. Only on Tennessee 
Williams and Robert Lowell does he 
expatiate in a way that shows he had 
at least met them. Even then, 
however, the meetings as he re- 
counts them hardly suggest intimacy. 
His contacts with Williams seem to 
hnve been occasioned by his deter- 
mination to write an article on him 
and they arc not without elements of 
the ludicrous. True, his auarry at 
this period was in a particularly elu- 
sive phase and it may therefore have 
been inevitable that Newlove should 
have had to rely chiefly on the gossip 
of his entourage; but one is left 
feeling that a closer relationship be- 
tween the two writers is being im- 
plied than really existed. . 

A similar uneasiness arises when it 
is the turn of Robert Lowell. Here 
what we are . given is mainly an 
account of an evening at the home of 
Lowell and his wife Elizabeth. New- 
love and his wife had arrived with a 
Chilean editor and his wife to help 
interpret at a literary interview. They 
were under Hie impression that they 
had been invited for dinner but this 
seems to have been, or become, a 
misunderstanding. So Newiovc's par- 
ty had a Barmecide feast while their 
apparently reluctant hosts and two 
other guests dined more substantial- 


equivalent nf “Old Purple", a drink 
uncc (he main tipple of the unre- 
fn ruled Newlove. it is also noticeable 
llmt Drunk spare's style closely re- 
sembles that of Soberspcare; sn that, 
in one respect at least, the stern 
struggle to total abstinence has made 
very little difference. Only in the 
rare passages of recalled dialogue 
does the author escape from over- 
vehcmence, vagueness or obscurity. 

In one of his few divagations from 
the American scene. Newlove brings 
up the powerful artillery of Dr John- 
son in support of the contention that 
booze is bad for you. Typically, 
however, it is only one side of John- 
son that is represented. There is no 
sign of (hat other Johnson who, in 
his late sixties, is recorded by Bos- 
well as remarking: “There is nothing 
which has yet cecit contrived by 
man, by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern or 
inn. 1 ' The failure which the omission 
implies, to look at the pros as well as 
the cons of alcohol, is typical. 

It also perhaps accounts for the 
author’s not tackling other questions 
which his book raises in the reader's 
mind. Why is it that some disting- 
uished writers have written well 
without drinking at all - Bernard 
Shaw, for example - or drinking only 
in a moderate and civilized way - 
Joyce Cary, for example? What 
changes take place in a writer's use 
of alcohol bs he gets older and why? 
Are poets, as Newlove seems to sug- 
gest, particularly vulnerable to alco- 
hol and, if so, why? And why has 
twentieth-century America produced 
so many writers of great talent who 
were also alcoholics? Could it have 
anything to do with the Volstead Act 
and the speak-easy drinks of the Pro- 


hii 
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" Chapman «fi Hall/Swore not at alUMr. Chapman’s yea was yea, /And 
Mr. Hall's nav was nay." G. K. Chesterton ’s drawing in The Complete 
Clerihews of E. Clerihew Bentley with an introduction by Gavin Ewan 
(145pp. Oxford University Press. £5.95. 0 192129783), published this week. 


The book will be reviewed in a future issue of the TLS. 


The unloved ones 


By Jonathan Keates 


BRIAN REDHEAD and KENNETH 
McLEISII (Edltora): 

The Anti-Booklist 

137pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £1.95 

n erback. 

10 27447 6 

Years ago, during the 1960s, we 


anything to do with the Volstead Act JTKft .1°* 

and the speak-easy drinks of the Pro- ‘ ho F 05 ?? 1 ° f , ? book frigid 
hibltion period? Could it be that the “W* ““If** a ? d <? arTes 
drinks they drink tend to be more Osborne called Fifty Works of Eng-- 
overproof than they are in other g# D ° W A‘ 

countries, so that habitual drinkers *’ 


male) social worker raises Trolsky- 
itically her “somosa, bhajia and 
mung dhal balls” (London 
N.W110) to her lips chappy] from 
shouting a thousand shouts against 
police oppression at that day’s 
demo. 

The whole wizard wheeze was of 
course a gift to the parodists, led by 
Russell Davies, incomparable on 
Finnegans Wake - "och it’s an obso- 
late codgeree of your hockmugran- 
dlose christable prankhearse, and all 
the finn in it is in the parting 


together” - jRnice Elliott's Virginia- 
to-Vanessa epistle from Hell, and 
Hemingway (he gets in twice) done 


more readily succumb? Or has it ■■ - ... , 

sssjf»i rc; ss 

American lay of life”? Why are 'Sn’l^uh' 

Hemingway's letters, to take an J? a £, k ? n the t,des of feminist pub- 
eprcoimiR examnle outside Newlnve.’s «*hing), were, ones which in those 


curiously disappointing, 


egregious example outside Newlove’s ^ re ones wnen in-mo* 

own account of himself, so full of the ft? EK y H S25 , £.£ IE? 1 £ ny ' 
explicit desire to become “the J i P r here 

champ” «"d comes The Anti-Booklist, a far more 


champ” and talk of going twenty 'fini m °! e 

rounds (in the ring rnthJr than in the F U< t 

bar, one assumes is the metaphor) SS«L B 


3 Tbbloy? Can U be thal t h?rc ii *££25**' 

some confusion in the minds of some bane and wormwood ' 

American writers between success in The range of choice is crazily 
the art itself and success in terms of eclectic, and in certain cases the 
royalties and public acclaim; and that targets appear fascinatingly un- 
the stress caused by this competitive- sccourttable. Does George MacBeth, 
ness compels an increasing and un- for example, really hate the OED as 
due resort lo- alcohol? Or is. it a bitterly* all that? The awfulness of 
vestige of frontier machismo: that Peter Tinniswood’s chosen Cage and 
even a writer must show that he Is a Aviary Birds by Richard Mark Mar- 


misunderstanding. So Newlove s par- ness compels an increasing and un- for example, really hate the OED as 
ound that it constitutes his ty had a Barmecide feast while their due resort lo- alcohol? ur is. it a bitterly as all that? The awfulness of 
* i n PP arentl y reluctant hosts and two vestige of frontier machismo: that Peter Tinniswood’s chosen Cage and 
n , 0,b £I dined more substantial- even a wriler must show that he Is a Aviary Birds by Richard Mark Mar- 
iil 8 ! /'ii 6 J® 1 ca , nve nation piece which weakling neither in life nor in let- tin is wholly lost on me: actually the 
rather judged without trial follows is rather well done but has ters? ‘‘combassous, paradise whydahs, 

/heir nUcgedaicohol- the flavour of the fictoid rather than Q _ ag ■ _ flV be h ± . java sparrows, diamond doves, red 
r than in terms of the works of fact. The talk abotit Shakespeare’s b - d , avadavats. oranae-cheekf?d wnrhiii E 


brown oy Stanley Reynolds. 

• Much of the fun in these swipes 
and potshots comes from uncon- 
scious - self- revelation • by the 
assailants themselves. I liked the im- 
plicit weariness of Caroline Conran 
on The Female Eunuch and Patricia 
Beer’s guilt-tinged assassination of 
Leavis. No one will tell Basil Booth- 
royd what the Turks did to Lawrence 
at Derna, but Beryl Bainbridge, at 
her most implausibly winsome, con- 
cludes that “without Freud we coujd 
have lived out our shifty days in 
peace and filled our guilty nights ' 
with dreams". H. R. F. Keating and 
Charles Osborne (again) put their 
own books through the shredder, 
one with genuine embarrassment, 
the other with a slightly unpleasant 
buckishness. David Irving, choosing 


of fact. The talk nbo\il Shakespeare's 
Tempest is oddly reminiscent of the 
conversation in Joyce's Ulysses about 
Hamler, and. unless Mr Newlove has 


a tape-recorder memory (or had a 
tape-recorder), he could-hardly have 
reproduced the dialogue, though no 
doubt it took place on some such 


maxima citlpn. Conversely, too much ^neroi lines HvS* Uta has been reinforced by the trac er- < sn * n ° w ™ 

has been Teft out. One has the HE 1 {“ !’ W L SSSL istic American vigour, translating 
embarrassed sense of listening to i e c S »h c recorwtmciion if ?hat genius as an infinite capacity for tak- n ?’ honestly, d 

some relatively sophisticated sinner w h fl , : t WflB : s i n terestino rhonoh in 8 pain and being thirstiest with the °° ams . of acrimony en 
at n revivalist meeting or at a Moral attn : n a c iL Mr re lation!^iin mo *t?*t, with the result that the con- - curre, lV| V ^ ork L r ^ er ^ 

Rearmament session, where the sequent dissolution is so much n.ore Shirley Conran's i 


Kearmament session, where the i?. We || lo he .V’”’ 

question remains open which is more Der h a os acluaUv existed Bp th “ 
distasteful, the sinner’s confession or P ™ pS , ac uaUy ex ,’ 
the, sermon thqt. i* to follow., The whole second section (and the 

•. i-‘ : boqkl cndi witp threnody in: lux- 

The canMniratiqo .tin tbc dliasters: uripiit prose Lowell,, but" behind.' 
inflicted by alcohol- uriop himself and the - lament ’one. 'senses : 'a - ‘debrlhb 1 
those dependent 1 ' on him also moans, NeWlove’s own self - Drunkspenre as 
that, as autobiography, (he section K wellias Sobersp’eare - baa been uslna 


dence which was the cuimlnation of avadavata - or^ge-cheeked imbills, 
romanticism in Europe at the turn of t *!f ds ,S nd ffl 1 ! 6 * 

the century has lingered on in or E aiI L „ ^ uai sound rather fetching, 
come late to America, and that the ^ a Q !!P,y e , c, ^ cd J n J ,e -Mink 
self-destructiveness typical of deca- ^~ ne Scott- James about an aspir- 
dence - and the destruction of form magazine feature writer, which 
itself in the pursuit' of originality - Audrey Slaughter says ruined her life 
has been reinforced by the character- ^ , *}2 W c ?' e ^ ,ts A t j e 
istic American vigour, translating P™** Magazine). And you d I be sur- 
genius as an infinite capacity for tak- P nsed ' n ?’ honestly, by the jero- 
mg pain and being thirstiest with the boams , ® cnm p n y emptied over 
mostest, with the result that the con- r ®^ er ® nce - Down 

sequent dissolution is so much more ®J 1 .* r ' c y i Conran s Superwoman , 
cataclysmic and picturesque than, j at . casma Pf® 80 . to v ,se ^ 1 X e 
say, the anaemic decline of an drudeery, soused m yinecar by PoUy 
Ernest Dowson? Toynbee, while the timeless horrors 


buckishness. David Irving, cnoosing 
(wouldn’t he?) Joachim rest on Hit- 
ler, sounds batty and faintly sinister, 
a Carnbosse at the feast', whereas 
Michaol Schmidt treats L’lmmor- 
aliste (“I do know one evil book. I 
wish I had not read it. I wish it could 
be unwritten") with a loftiness of 
tone and purpose whose incongnilty 
is pungently refreshing. 

Not every bullet finds Its billet. Fay 
Maschler doesn’t tell us enough ab- 
out The Pritlkln Program for PM 
and Exercise to make it seem wortn 
her gall. There is a laboriously un- 
hinny piece by Charles Wood from 
which we are meant to unscramble a. 


The whole seoond section (and the Ernest Dowson? Toynbee, while the timeless horrors 

bpokj cnda wHIi a ’threnody in lux- it i 4 v - of Scouting for , Boys (including “how 

bripm prose ■ fpt.I^well,, but behlnd . vSirS re ,Sfn : f t 2 ata,k an cn } n w ' h a boomerang in 

the lament one senses : “a ‘defcrlhb 1 unt . 1 thc h , a,ld and a s P ear between the 

NeWlove’s own self - Drunkspenre as SnSVfT u and lhe hi 8 her dreariness of 

well |rs Soberspcare ha* been using ■ WI,os ^ ho 1980 both S et B terse 

the, book, and its message, not' just' 5 W , at ^ come best out come-uppance, 

6vcrthroW his sods but lo trinmnh of : -Gur .itimc. No doubt the SBind "c ' • * ■ 

QvcVtherh in IlKd^. moreUhT pfaciple will still hold that even a, J™)?* W« “ the Good 
. . . . . u lty ‘ genius, when drunk, is a bore and F°°d Guide So much that you won- 

A A.,°!I e P 0,nI * n . Lowe J con- that being a drunk' *ad boring Is, " gP® 5 °n reprinting. John 
'* ' - - Valzey gobs and retches in Baroque 


unbalanced. If we are to be told as the. book, find its message, not lust' ^ sa Y w *mt work has come best out come-ui 
much as he insists on telling u* about tti 6verthroW his gods but to' triumph °L 0ar , ltim ® ) ' ff® u d 94 b ! Same 
whnt was awful Ip whqt he did and over therh in life and In morality. pn ^ ciple jj°W that even a- 

was, we ought to be given ' rather 'aJ-;.. A T 3 genius, when drunk, is a bore and u 

more abouf wfiat .wns Sodfo (hat ^w n «fi he ^ we !i 5°^' " ,at being a drunk Bad boring is, JK Jt 

reprobate former i self - just ■ as he ’rESimS. P t IS i by nevertheless, no proof of ge nips .The Y, ?l2c y 

dlSuld not aqqoy ,uV by .Wiling how ?L?te J& ,he 


siioum .not nnnoy ,us ny tetiing now .wtWand - W i L . 5 1 JJ , me 

dreadfully overweight he . was ai ■JS’.'tS' question of how mdny drinks pre- 

t|mes of cxcmS vShout ' indjeating ' D Use k t o 'ioi ceded the wriflng, accompanied It , oV 

: what hk heiaht whs. And' we need a ®° l . W 1 . ae . ad saturate “ followed it will remain rolatlvelv Iri- 


Honie • perm’ frozen to her head, 
diamanK glasses glistening, ill- 
relatively Irl- , .chosen lipstick smudged, the ex- 


Sheridan Morley. But it l»_go°d ™ 
be reminded of the way in whlcn 
certain echt ghastlies of the last de- 
cade have managed to acquire a cer- 
tain period authenticity. Rememoer, 

for example, Portrait of a MarM? 
- “1 will show you i bn^ess. v ' 
(madness, do you hear?) - or , 5.® 
girl tidying her hair in the * on ^ ni ^ 
by the San Diego freeway 
Banham's encomium of Los Ahge M - 
Since there's a weekly competition 
quality about this jolly little stccWng 
present, a prize to Mile“ . 

nilarious exposd of King Arthur oi 
his Knights, an Antonia Frase 


an Spite oi urn s nor coming, tne omro opt. to my, ear art vuisatis- while, even if Mr Ncwlbve’s writers 
“Dronkspeare" is nevertheless too. factory amalgam of poetic pnwe and did drink too much 1 - though, they : 
long. For it leaves little topm for the prosaic poetry, overflavoured. with,, did not really, become mad - thev 
“Other Writers" of the title in the the garlic of qreepWich VflUgc col, . remain^ man ’ InterStingJhan tS 
remaining section. ^Ittle Dteam- loqqTnlism and somctimes . mprd autpbiogrflphy foV which they are 
land’ . I have never read Mr New- ambitiously providing the,. Verbal r merelv a nendant: ' . . J 


tie In the the garlic of QreeqWich VjUBgc cpl, rbipain? more Interesting tha 
i Dfeam- loqqTolism and somenme* . .morti; autpbiogrflphy foV which the 
Mr New- ambitiously providing the. Verbal merely fl pendant. . , 


they are 


. enosen lipstick smudged, the ex- his Knights, an Antonia 
pense account wife slobbers over Jugendwerk ("‘I feel tremendously 
. her carcass. of local lamb that has excited at the thought of this adyen 
been hung for four, eleven or : ture’ said Gareth’.’), to Jon f 
f^ h t ee n } days" (Windermere) not .Osborne's leisuroly oull^z^g , 
to mention the “hortobaggi (sic) Pale Ftre, and to Michael Holroyd 
'J'tb . spinach’ vTGreek on Swallows and Amazons (g 
ai ^v her long, dank^ un- Beryl Baihbridge know -that 
washed hefld bent over the pottery dren in it are called John, Titty a 
R‘ at f*^ ,b hfo. beads clanking with Roger?). A thump on the t be# » 
t ! 1 h l be Guardian- however, to Bevis HiUier fo f 
r' reading female (or Indeed possibly enjoying Vie Diary of a Nobody* 

- !• **^ *’ \ ‘ : , • • j . **■, 
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The semiotician in the wardrobe 


By Philip Thody 


PHMJPPE PERROT: 

Lcs Dcssus et les ricssous de la himself exposed to compiiruble 
bouracoisle blame for a failure lo dress correctly. 

Unc histoirc du v^tement au XlX e “Even in the country", declared la 


her stockings below the knee is unfit forward in lhe C/'iirs ,lc Inifiuhiiquc cvcmluv life in the terms used ei 

to live", and her husband could find gtntnile when he urpuct that in in tile Court «/c linguisiiuue g£nt 

himself exposed to comparable fashion, as in language, meaning is or in Systfinc dc la Mndv, the n 

blame for a failure to dress correctly, produced only by differences. important does a careful def initio 


sifcclc 

Paris: Fayard. 


r. . n , . , _ . ^'ct however original the Saiissu- - , - . . .. - ... 

Comtcsse de Bassanville in La Sacn- rian lnsigll| may h ® ve hccn for lhc such as “arbitrary . “moiivuted or 

ce du Monde • Mum. Usages, study or language, it is nn idea which "neural . For I very much doubt 
Bien-Etrc in 1859. “a man who goes has always been a truism as far ns whether there are people who think 


everyday life in (he terms used either 
in tlic Court dc lingnisiitjut' gtnfraie 
or in Systfme dc In Mndv. the more 
important does a careful definition of 
just exactly what is meant by terms 


out wearing a cap _looks like a ser- dulhes are concerned. For 


that the way they dress is wholly 


ing clothes. From the fact that the plenty of time if you were to be odd t0 imaginc f ashjon workjllg in fur coat serve to protect us or to 
inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego dash really <i la mode: any other wav Thc proWem js ,„ orc improve our appearance, but without 

around with nothing on in Freezing ^ lady of good society who wishes one of discovering why fashions l, P t:n 'y acknowledging that they func- 

temperatures, there seems to be a j Q we n dressed for all possible change, and how it is that particular tu>n ;,s distinctive differences or 

general agreement among anthropo- occasions will need seven or eight styles of dress come to connote diffe- ^ ,al utory J Usl as or Tcd 

foists and social historians that we changes of clothes for each day: a rent class attitudes and social aspire- lieels dld in ““V 5 8 one b y ■ 


don’t dress up to keep warm, and 
Philippe Perrol's Les Dcssus et les 
dessous de la bourgeoisie. Une his - 
toire du vttement au XIX* siicle does 
not query this surprisingly well- 
cstnblished view. Instead, it argues 
that clothes arc the most obvious 
means whereby we exist in other 

H le’s eyes as well as in our own. 

it adds two further themes to 
this essentially Sartrean vision: a 
Barlhcsian concern for the signs 
which we use to project our ideal 


dressing-gown for the morning, (ions. And here it is hard to syni- 


riding habit for her morning excur- pathize with Perrol when he seems - 
sion, an elegant ndgligtf for lun- rather uncharacteristically - to give 


pathize with Perrol when he seems - . To what extent this is a straw man 
sion, an elegant n^gligtf for lun- rather uncharacteristically - to give ls fl which needs to be 

chcon, a toilette de visile, if she is up any attempt at a rational explana- answered before hnussure s ambition 
going out for a drive, a second tion. He writes (lint “skirts became constituting semiology as the sa- 
nding habit if she is going to the short because they hnd been long, *! ow ** ns , b ,l b . a ^ a 

Bois, a long dress for dinner, huir long because it had been short”, [j 1 s “ c,id . c ‘! n bL ‘ completed in 


sis does the most elaborate crinoline, 
then imicli nf (he moral fervour 
which informed System? de la Mode 
- and which recurs from time to time 
in Les Dcssus ct Us dessous de la 
bourgeoisie - is misplaced. For there 
is more than a purely verbal echo of 
Freud in the concept of “the semiol- 
ogy of everyday life”. Once you have 
been made aware of haw your day- 
to-day actions may be influenced by 
unconscious factors, you start being 
a good deaf more suspicious of what 
you think, say or do. And once you 
nave been told that everything you 
wear is a sign, you have even more 
hesitation in deciding whether to 
wear the blue suit with the thin red 
stripe ot the heather-mixture tweed. 

Bourgeois, Sans -culottes, and other 
Frenchmen: Essays on the French Re- 
volution in Honor of John Hall 


which will naturally not be the one and it is surprising to find such a * 11 ^ v 

in which she goes lo an evening blind acceptance or time und chance su ^ , ’ 

r. r In ,U A lUa.Ir. in niliof II nlharliiit’d tn.-h n mall IIOPOUV HC£ 


reception or lo the theatre. 

Apart from a mention of the 
opposition to the corset which was 


in what is otherwise such a well 
argued hook of historical analysis. 


such a tile form which he und others have 
chance su fi8 csted 11 m 'S ,u be fiivcn. For if 
a well oDoody needs nnything mure than 


(lie very slightest nudge to mnke 


self-image; and an almost Proustian one of the features of the women's 
awareness of how very difficult it is liberation movement in its 
to achieve true elegance. nineteenth-century embryonic phase. 

Perrol does nut quote any evidence 
Though pnmanly conreived. as its t0 st whelh l r wom / n enjoved 

sub-title indicates, as a historical spend ^ g their tlme , ike this or J not. 


‘ ’ them realize that the Tinbit always 

For although one may agree tlmt it does proclaim the man, und that Inc 


sub-title indicates, as a historical 
acount of how and why French 
women and men dressed in the 


although any self-image which a 


women ana men aresscu ... me nineteenth-century woman projected 
nineteenth century, it becomes a fas- W3S Qne th t a male-dominated soci- 
cmatmg and I amusing examination of e[ had imposed Mpon her , she was 
social attitudes. At the same time, it b J no inea £ ljn ique in making her- 
is a contnbution to the semiology of J [f unCOmforta ble in order to con- 


everyday life which takes over where f to an idea | but | udi crous con- 
Barthes s Systtme de la Mode left , of whal she hl to Iook , jke 
off, and profits from a broader- H e r late twentieth-century sister who 


minded and more eclectic approach refuscs t0 eat anythjng ^ b ut celery 
than the one which led Barthes to d cottage cheese, or to drink any- 
restnet himself solely to the language thi but B unswee tened lemon juice, 
m which fashion was discussetf js fa a8 far from a rational att J itude 

Were any sceptic to observe that towards the relationship which 
the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego should link bodily needs to social 
are unusual in not using clothes to appearances, and has merely re- 
protect themselves from the climate, plnced the tunic of Nessus by the 
and to supplement by reference to torments of Tantalus. 


is dangerous to try to establish any simplest jumper expresses social 
"systematic equivalence between a values in just as conventional a way 

form and its historical context , the 

actual information contained in Les “ ““ 

Desstts et les dessous de la 

bourgeoisie suggests that the signs /> 7\ ¥J J 

used in the language of fashion are a 4>, llClIlCIllttllll £11 

good deni more motivated than the 22 Bedford Sana r 

linguistic signs with which one is H - 

sometimes tempted to compare 

them. They are. for example, far ni . 

more obviously dependent on what Visit the Hein emann Stand 

happens elsewhere in society. Perrot Frankfurt Book Fair and ex 

himself points out that white became recent books. 

folly established as the conventional «. u . - . 

sign for virginal purity in a bride TheWorldofthe Eng 


5/e iivi rr. .edited by Morris Slavin and 
Acncs M. Smith 1 1 51pp. Ontario: 
Wilfrid Laurie r University Press. 
$9.5(1. 0 88920 097 I), includes essays 
on Lafuyctte, on Cnnrad-Alexandrc 
Gdrard, on the intellectual origins of 
Babouvism, on the effect on flic Re- 
volution uf the struggle in section 
Roi de Sicilc between monarchists 
and republicans, and on the state of 
morals during the period. 


Heinemann Educational Books 

22 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3HH 


the burnous or the raincoat this com- 
mon-sense view that we do dress for obs ‘ es to note how our worship of “ arbitrary In a purely philosophical 
comfort as well as for appearance, hi led ^s to rererd the sensc wh ' te is “ id to be tbe co L our 

he would still have to explain the bfdrcss - calami T- of mourning in China; a society thor- 

extraprdinary damage whiSh nine- SIS ^ on the_ vnlues of to 


It is also rather odd, as Perrot 


only when two apparently disparate 
factors came together: the greater 
quantity of white cloth made avail- 
able in the French provinces in the 
mid-nineteenth century by the newly 
established grands magasms\ and lhe 
proclamation, in 1854, of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. For 
although the equation white * purity 


extraordinary damage which nine- SI' as equally ^desirable for any- oughly based I on the vnlues of la 
teenth-century women did to their on^ between six and sixfv and ^ ndg/'/mde might well insist that brides 
health by the garments they wore. h myse |f that he will follow this wear black ): lt hr * [title of the arbij- 
Fpr not only did they cover the rest ^ S a ramoa ra ble st ud v of rar y and U ' u "] ate !>' inexplicable qual- 
riothex b nnl l ‘j ^ ^ Si how the cfothes that we wear nowa- ity inseparable m the linguistic 

hmnmc I?»dii l ° eave i . j 8 ®- 1 ..® days indicate the kind of society we Slgn ' . 

bosoms totally exposed to cold, ill- in i iab it, as well as the different roles However irrational fashion may be 
ess and the prying eyes of men; wb j cb we expect the sexes to play, when looked at with the cold eye of 


health by the garments they wore. h myse |f that he will follow this wear black ): lt hr f ! lu| e of the arbit- 
Fpr not only did they cover the rest w^th a romoa ra b e st ud v of rar y and inexplicable qual- 

of the body in laye? after layer of ^wthedothe^wewefr^ tiy inseparable tfom the linguistic 


leave their fragile days indicate the kind of society we Slga ‘ 
:posed to cold, ill- j n i, ab j tt as we ll as the different roles He 


S 8 ? d ^ e X es of men; wb j cb ^ ve eX pect the sexes to play, when looked at with the cold eye of 

mey ruined their digestion and im- • For , t is equ ^ ly curious t0 consider common-sense (the Ascot topper and 
paired their child-bearing capacities tbat we have, in one aspect at least the punk rocker’s safety-pins are 
rinn nnn nr l 8 ,k co ^ sets ‘ * n , J 8 .® 1, of the way we dress, gone back to equally dotty if you are thinking in 

1.4UQ.000 of these instruments of tor- the ^ 0 ^ before the Middle Ages, utilitarian, rationalistic or even aes- 
P * e 7r 80ld in . Par,s u alo " e - and Only from the twelfth century on- thetic terms) it ls not impossible to 
? 8 i Pr 8 C i ,Ce of ^^wHale-bone or war ^ apparently, did men and undersland once you replace the 
TLW the shape WQmen ln ^ e stern Europe begin sys- signs in context. Petrol is very good 

h Jlio i b, ? n ti®creed desirable en- tematically to indicate wnich sex they . at this, and one of his remarks aoout 
£ ^ he V. he . man ' belonged to by the kind of clothes the impact of good, mass-produced, 

ET..; tbe Tirst World War ere- tbey wore . it was not until the reign made-to-measure clothes on the 
ated the need and opportunity for f tbo Valois kinos. in the fourteenth sartorial behaviour of the upper class 


a , nd °PP°t tun tiy ft > r of the Valois kings, in the fourteenth . 

women to go out to work. century, that “the long surcoat in the in late . mneteenth-cenlury France 

Perrol makes no secret of his debt form of an overall with no belt and casts an interesting light on one 
to Theodore Veblen's The Theory of falling in pleats right down to the splendid custom observed by the nar- 

ihe Leisure Class, and especially to ankles, worn hitherto by both sexes, rator of A la recherche du [ em P s 

his concept of conspicuous consump- began gradually to be given up by perdu. For one can understand way 

tion. As men’s fashions reflected tne the men". the geotlemen making an afternoon 

puritan ethic of work, sobriety and vy„ r „ p erTOt e 0 look a i twentieth- cal1 °? Wme de Villeparisis carefully 
self-denial by becoming progressively qggJj! dress with tbe same care that E laced J helr toppera , u P w r ? ht 00 tlie 
duller and more uniform, they com- he ba ^ shown in dealine with tbe “oor when one reads that,- 
pensated by imposing on their wives p rencb eauivalent of the Victorian Th e , wbo ! e . eloquence of arlstocra- 
the duty of proclaimmg to the rest of _ ericid u second Emoire tic simplicity lies in this distance 
Mdety how rich and loccessfol they Eh ^mos atuaita ^hSnliS? “™ ds * h “' ,on= has acquired, 
were in their professional lives. The wou i d do us a i| B ja . ea » service if he ^Is casual attitude towards one s 

unyielding rigidity of the corset, like aD nlied the insight? of rtrocturalism possessions - Itself the supreme 

the capadous complexity of the cri- W 1 “SJJHf 1 J S3 possession - which is In absolute 

nollne and the crippling elegance of He is^rtainlv awar? 8 of the contrast to the newly arrived mem- 
the high heel, made up a network of contribution which * Saussure and bers of socfefyi whose triumphant 
signs .declaring the indisputable fact Barthes bave made to » be wav we ' attitude towards what, they hove 
that a middleilass woman’s husband 1 SSeSSSS. s One o/ the ’ Strays them by compensatingTor 

Tint raODey t0 main t ain her Manuals of^orrect Behaviour which JJ* .privations they, have urtder- 

m total idleness. he quotes, by Mme la Comtesse de g one - J 

Not, of course, that .this Idleness B*“ (the auuiore often' have names Indeed, it will be remembered 

was in any way restful. Between like this, ray favourite being la Com* from If C6ti.de GuemuutHat that the 
1840 and 1875, no less than- sixty tesse Dash), insists that one should "historicn de la Fronde” shows his 
Codes de savolr-vlvre were published no more ask why such and such a lack of breeding by being afrwd that 
m France, and the extracts which sqcial custom exists than why such the hats might get damaged, and 
Perrot quotes from them show that and such a language uses tho words, with Blooh knocking over vases of 
the French can provide as hilarious a pronunciation ana constructions it flowers as though he were the Rev- 
spectjacle of obsession 1 with class dis- does. Both, afgues this spuriously erend H. P. (Stinker) Pinker himself, 

tractions as the English ever offered. ■ aristocratic precursor of the genuine- the risk was certainly there. But 
Any Woman, . proclaimed Ernest jy aristocratic Ferdinand de Saus- however arbitrary this sign of soaal 
Feydeau in 1873 in his. Art de Plalre, sure, are Equally arbitrary t and Per-r ease may have been, there is nothing 
Etudes d'hyetine, de goOt et de (oiler- rot also shows himself a worthy sue- inexplicable abotit it, and the more 
to,: who "commits the crime of tying cessor to the fundamental Idea- put one tries to work out a semiology of 


EK? i e h ,! c ? f wo ? k ’ aobnet y. Were Perrot to look at twentieth- 
55j enta l b y becoming progressLvely cem dress ^th the same care that 
~n«J*^? d u®, ore npifoim, they com- he ha ' showm , n dealing wIth tbe 
pensated by imposing on their wives p rencb equivalent of the Victorian 
lll!, duty L 0 . f proclaimmg to the rest of riod ^ the Empire 


P e nod - it is the Second Empire 
W _i® t y b ? w . rich and successful they wb i c h m o s t atuacts his attention - he 
l 0 "?. 1 " thc ti.gr°fassional lives. The wou , d do us al , a pcat Kryitx if he 

°f C0 / S f?’ applied the insights of structuralism 
nnU^ P n ^°^ eoropiexity of the cri- ^ semiology in a more, systematic 
ffhu,h n i? ^ crippling electee of way He is -certainly aware of the 
’ ma rieup a "otwork of qont ribution. which Saussure and 
-LT 8 i the mdlS PV toble . f act B art hes have made to the way we 
SSJ ‘^WesJlaaswoniMfl^hand Jntcrpr e t appearances. One of the 

Z ® .TO* raODe y t0 mauJtain her Manuals of Correct Behaviour which 
. in total idleness. l- hv in fnmicMP. Hi* 


Visit the Heinemann Stand (no. R/903) In Hall 5 at the 
Frankfort Book Fair and examine our range of new and 
recent books. 

Hie World of the English Romantic Poets: 

A Visual Approach 

JOHN PURKIS 

AU rights available: not yet published cased£ 12.50 net 

The Creative Mind In Coleridge's Poetry 

KATHLEEN WHEELER 

U.S. tights sold. Translation rights ounllnble 

cased £10.50 net 

The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven 

ANTONY HOPKINS 

U.S. rights sold. Translation rights available' 

- cased £12.50 net 

Women in Top Jobs 

ISOBEL ALLEN, MICHAEL FOGARTY, 

PATRICIA WALTERS 

All rights available cased £1 4.00 net 

The Overseas Student Question: 

Studies for a Policy 

Edited by PETER WILLIAMS. 

Allrights available paper £6.50 net 

Beyond Welfare Capitalism 

ULF HIMMELSTRAND, GORAN AHRNE, 

LEIF LUNDBERG and LARS .LUND BERG 
U. S. rights sold. TYanslatlan rights available 

cased £19.50 net 

Competition and Control at Work 
STEPHEN HILL 

U.S. rights sold. Translation rights available 

cased £1 2.50 net paper £4.95 net 

Discretion and Welfare 

MICHAEL ADLER and STEWART- ASQUITH 
A/frfghfeavof/abfe cased £15, 00 net 

The Health of the Children: . 1 

The place of health in cycles of disadvantage : 

MILDRED BLAXTER 

U.S- rights sold. Translation rights available 

cased £14.95 net 

Diagnoses of Our Time 

Six views on our social condition 

JOHN HALL 

All rights available cased £ 1 6.50 net 
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Serowe, Village of the Rain Wind 
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Detained: A Writer's Prison Diary 
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All rights available cased £7.50 net paper £2.25 net 
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RAC 

PUBLICATIONS 


Hie Car Bnok ol Ihe Leiilurv JIHKI- 
l'«lj - the finl ma|<>r lullv illn*lr.iird 
st<cial lifclury til I he wuti-r ear wntlvii 
fm Ihi* Ki'iH'r.t] »udur mii«I ijiti’riotvJ 
nv<tnrin^ciiihii->i.v>t 


100 Years of 
Motoring 

An RAC5ocUI History of llir Car 
Raymond Flower and 
Michael Wynn Junes 
In a preview ol this nnpmlant new- 
book. lord Montano nf Beaulieu ivrlies. 
"The aulhors are to he znngralulalcil on 
their Interpretation of how Ihe motor 
ear has aliected our society' ...We- 
walchthc motor car evolve from clumsy 
horseless carriage to Hie modem, fool- 
proof, comp ut eilscd devices of liuiny. 
We take In everything from the purely 
ulllltarian to Ihe luxury machines. which 
perpetuate the 1M.U iheniL- of Ihe mlr.i- 
dilinis Mvrceifes', whit? at the same 


Under the influence 

By Norman Stone 


lime we observe the spread ul mass 

f inuhirltoii (eclinluues. the growing In- 
lucnrc of the stylist nnd his i-unUlda 
with ihe engineer, nnd the trade aspects 
which have bred a succession of suc- 
cessful cxportcr-nslloni . . 

214 mimvr 300 rn/unr iin J l<tnek-aiiil-uhih’ 
(Hue likVi fn a in 

isnffOSillltiiai ri.i.*s 

Innocents in Africa 

Richard Slotve 

Lord Hunt, ivhu led the llrst successful 
ascent of Mount Everest, savs nf this 
book: ‘Mr SI owe has created n happy 
mixture ot hazard and humuur, gul's 
nnd Insouciance, whkh is so lacking in 
many narmtlves nf nd venturous jour- 
neys He has evoked Ihe joys, irritations 
and occasional anxieties of four young 
men who. needing a break Innn Ihe 
routine- of a city, made a' date with a 
plane In Lagos and set off lo reach Ihe 
rendezvous across the Sahara Desert.* 

1 18 if Him 8 '.•] in r St a in 
i*rwO!WJd2B79i £->.50 


Turn Left -the 
Riffs Have Risen 

A. Cameron Gilg 
- Editor. Bony Cockcroft 
This fascinating story covert a Rve-nnd- 
a-hslf month )ournoy from Ihe North of 
Africa to Cape Town In a small 6-hp 
Morris car in 1933 by Ihe author and hi* 
companion. Waller Kay. who wore Ihe 
llrst people ever lo accomplish this feat 
in a why car. Editorial note bv 'Colin 
McElduff. FRCP. FRIA.' 

". . . laid simply and effectively . . , 
very nicely produced . . . compel Itlvely 

K d . . . strongly recommended lo 
who like motoring travel-books.’' 
William Boddy, Motif Stvrt 
208 ro> 8!'i in a 5 V* in Ufits 
ism 00621? 0165 «.SD 

‘We now publish and sell Tmus-AiIt Mahviqt 
<isin 0105064 01 1 C6.95), Tfii'M-rifrlttl MifvriNg 
Iiiim 0 90MM 00 A C6.VSI and coining soon ts 
rMiis dimnWiaM0ldinij(.(issNO9b2ll 02971. >11 
by Colin MrtWufl 


RAC 'Going Places' 


12 cindrs rcivriirg 10 English regions. Soot- 
iflMiT riiiif Wales, f 28 if 13 rwps otvr 2(1 
(film L2.9Srih.il 

■*• • • a weal help lo anybody planning a 
touring holiday . . . unlike some matur- 
ing guides which seem designed far 
cars furnished with coffee tables, these 
are handy, practical and cheap." 

, Ehjj/teft Tieiml Ruird 

RAC. Motorists' 
London and 60 
Miles Around 

’ Brighton Cambridge Canterbury 


ALBERT SPEF.K: 

Der Sklnvenstaal 

Meine Ausein.-iiulersci/ungen mil ilei 
SS 

SlUpp. Stuttgart : Deutsches Verlags- 
Anstah. 

.1 43 J 061.159 2 

Technik und Macht 
Edited by Adelbert Reif 

311pp. Vienna: Bcchllc. 

3 7628 0395 1 



I had been preparing a documentary 
film on Hitler and art for the BBC, 
and it was natural enough lo ask 
Albert Speer for an interview. Even 
so, we were quite surprised when he 
agreed. Other survivors of that era 
wnoin we had approached had not 
been at all forthcoming. Arno Breker, 
author of the monumental sculp- 
ture that Hitler so much admired, 
had been soured by the reception a 
reccnl revival of his work had had in 
Paris; Hermann Glcsster, one of Hil- 
ler's favourite architects, httd been 
gruffly obdurate behind the protec- 
tion of the middle-aged bachelor son 
with whom he lives. 

Albert Speer made no difficulties 
at all. Though lie was seventy-five, 
he was willing to drive from the 
Allgfiu to Munich and then fly to 
London for two days. He would not 
accept a fee, nnd asked for a sum to 
be paid to a charity he supported. 
He arrived in the afternoon of Au- 
gust 31, and gave his interview the 
next day. Within two hours of its 
end, he had suffered a cerebral 
haemorrhage, and died that night at 
8.30 in St Mary's, Paddington. 

The news came to all of us as a 
shock. He had struck us all as lively,’ 
in good health; after the interview, 
which had taken three hours on and 
off, he was less tired than I was. and 
more understanding of the technical 
problems of camera-work. At the 
end, he went off to meet a friend for 
lunch * shook hands all round, and 
was especially charming to the two 
girls on our- team, who were very 
taken with him. His performance in 
the interview hod been polished: 
economical, informative, dear. After 
we had finished questions on 
architecture, I put one or two to him 
about the British bombing offensive. 
To my surprise, he warmed in de- 
fence of that British effort, in a way 
that' no commentator from this coun- 
try would have done. It was his final 
'public word. There .was, I suppose, 
somd aptness in it (ill: an interview 
beginning with the architecture that 
iaa brought • Hitler and Speer 
together, and ending with the Allied 
bombing offensive which Speer re- 

S irded as the single greatest cause of 
ermRny’6 defeat. It may be that the 
questions affected him particularly; 
but he gave -no sign at all of more 
than a certain tiredness. 

The evening before, to create a 
proper understanding for the inter- 
view, we had discussed its shape 
>ver dinner (at Brown's Hotel). To 
my relief, he preferred to avoid the 
lubjects he would be directly asked 
about the next day - both of us felt 
that; since he had been asked some 
stock questions for four decades, 
there would be no sense at all in 
approaching them 'head-on. We 
talked: generally. about thte Hitler era, , 
and -Ws ;ie6ent betak" btt the SS. Hje, 
was very cooperative, and asked me'! 
to stay: with him in Germany to so 


about the next day - both 


c m hussy. Me had been taken lo a 
smart restaurant, hud been rather 
bewildered by the mass of knives 
and forks, but had followed Frau 
von Kibhenrrop's lead, and chosen 
the wrong ones. He had greatly 
admired the butler's way of replacing 
them with new ones in a manner ot 
indefinable but crushing reproach. 

On one level, we had had a good 
evening. In manner, Speer was very 
much the best kind of old-fashioned 
German professor: helpful, magiste- 
rial, sticking to the point, expecting 
professionalism (the interviewer 
whom he had most admired, he said, 
was David Frost). We had of course 
mainly talked about history. He did 
nol generally read historical works 
about the Third Reich, he said: 
those that were good - he instanced 
Dieter Petzina - had a way of replac- 
ing his own memory, while the 
others would have wasted his time. 
He was always very anxious not to 
give offence, and ' so named no 
names, but I suspect that most histo- 
rians bored and exasperated him. 1 
was able to surprise him once or 
twice. He had not known that most 
of the Nazi voters, as distinct from 
leaders, were Protestants, and, from 
his perspective of enlightened 
Heidelberg, he seemed not to have 
appreciated the religious dimension 
in German politics. His last book, 
Der Sklavenstaat, though a very re- 
spectable work of history, would 
have profited had he consulted the 
secondary literature more widely. He 
was, I thought, a very self-centred 
man. and although that was counter- 


fleeting impressions - the curiously 
submissive way he sometimes held 
his head; the extraordinary look, as 
if a light had been turned on behind 
his eyes, that came over him when I 
put a question (which 1 knew was 
slightly loaded) about Walter Funk, 
Hitlers Minister of the Economy; 
the way in which his answers. 


acted, at Spandau, by a religious' 
element (and one infinitely more dig- 
nified than the hysterical last-minute 
religiosity of a Hans Frank or a 
Ribbentrop), he preferred to arrive 
at his own perspectives, without us- 
ing those of other people. 

That was easy enough to under- 
stand; and Speer, with his memoirs 
( Inside the Third Reich) and his 


to stay: with him in Germany to go 
Into it all more fully. He ate quite 
. lightly v- a mixed grill and two glasses 
or Beaujolais - and: I todk him back 
to his hotel around 11. He had de- 
liberately chosen, that hotel, with its 
canned music and plastic ddcor, be- 
cause he would be anonymous there. , 
I hnd the feeling that he greatly : 
regretted not helps able to arrive as ! 
'a Blstiifigulshed retired statesman. He ; 
obyipusTy- liked London.- and the En- 
glish very mucHv he was- proud that ' 
RiS English prosecutors and . Judges 
Had taken . up hi& cause, 'and was- 
particularly touched .wfieii-i he was: 
takep to lunch.at the RAF Qub. H? 
had been In LOncJon oijqe before the 

tUDr hri calrl- Fnr.'n'i f»iu.flai« luhai. 


stand; and Speer, -with his memoirs 
(Inside the Third Reich) and his 
Spandau Diaries, produced works 
that will have an enduring status as- 
history and as literature. He was 
highly conscious of the need to make 
a literary effect; when he wrote his 
own memoirs, he would read a few 
pages of Churchill's memoirs every 
night, because Churchill had a way 
of combining perspective and detail, 
and a capacity to tell a story, that'. 
Speer very much wanted to imitate. 
His .own detachment and self- 
awareness (rather significantly he 
knew that the phrase did not trans- 
late as Selbstbwusstselii) gave him a 
sense of irony that lifts his work far 
beyond the now-forgotten outpour- 
ings of Baldur von Schiracn .or 
Doenitz . who,, at Spandau and in 
their gedankenlose Erinnerungen, 
showed next to no understanding of 
why they had .been imprisoned. 

Speer, well aware why he was. 
there, survived, although, against all 
expectations, he had lo serve two 
decades of imprisonment. He was 
incarcerated at exactly the period of 
Ids life - from the age of forty to the 
age of sixty - when a man can expect 
to. give of his best. His Spandau 
Diaries show how he managed to get • 
through these circumstances, of 
tragedy relieved by farce. He cre- 
ated,- and cultivated, the garden, 
read very widely, quietly recording 
the antics of his guards and fellow- 
, inmates ,t a ^Russian officer, oVer- 
hearthg- a sermon In the chapel that 
. contained- the' expression “be fbre-r 
armed”, and' reporting, to his' super- 
iors that the chaplain was discussing 
rearmament; Hess, taking- offence 
because Speer did not leave the 
broom outside hjs cell door, and 
assuming that It meant a declaration 
of war; Schlrach and Doeriifz 
, solemnly “cutting’' Speer in the exer- 
■ cise-yard for some fancied grievance, 

; for months on end. These men had 
not understood that there vifas a con- 
. nettipn between who they were and 
, why they, were there- Speer did. 


f iolishcd as they were, revealed end- 
ess interrogations in the past. He 
was an excellent performer, and had 
impressed many Interrogators in the 

J iast - Galbraith, Trevor-Roper, Bui- 
ock, Fest - but there was a private 
Speer, revealed, I suppose, to no 
one: hidden behind the politicking of 
Hitler's court, Ihe role-playing that is 
thrust upon anyone with authority, 
or, later, the prudence of a prisoner- 
of-war whose every utterance will 
come under hostile scrutiny. 

The public Speer, always aware of 
the fatuity of offering explanations as 
excuses, was a complex enough fi- 
gure. In post-war circumstances, in a 
world of death and ruin, he was the 
only one of the Nazi leaders to take 
the single dignified course open to 
men in that situation: to acknow- 
ledge that anyone who had had any 
position of responsibility in that reg- 
ime had no case. Not for him the 
excuse-mongering of Schirach or the 
hysterical splutterings of Hans Frank 
who said mat “the German people” 
would be responsible to the end of 
time for the atrocities that he, 
Frank, had committed in the death- 
camps. At Spandau, Doenitz and 
Raeder could not' forgive Speer for 
showing no interest in their argu- 
ments, as to whether this or that 
action might have won the war: he 
despised their empty debates: Some 
apologists for Speer argued that, as a 
“technician”, he bore little responsi-' 
bility for political decisions. But 
Speer well knew that, beyond a cer- 
tain level, technical matters cannot 
be separated from morality. 
Although he was not directly in- 
volved in the grosser cruelties, he 
knew that he had served an evil 
master, and had done so willingly: 
“Is it true that Hitler was the great 
destructive force of my Iife7 Some- 
times I think I owe him all my 
vitality and dynamism”; “In Hitler’s 
presence we felt ourselves as lords of 
•the world he had created; we truly 
believed in his mission”. 

In Technik und Machl, a set of 
interviews with'Specr which has been 
ably edited by o German journalist, 
Adelbert Reif, Speer says that, at 
One stage, he had hoped that his 
twenty years' Imprisonment would 
lift the burden of guilt. That was not 
to be. Though he had not taken any 
of the deadly decisions, or carried 
them out, he freely admitted that his 
sins of omission lay heavy upon him. 
His friend Hanke, Gauleiter of 
Niederschlesien, had told him that 
“horrible things" were going on in 
the eastern concentration-camps, and 
that he, Speer,, should never go 
there. He himself should have 
known, he says in Sklavenstaat, that 
there was a great discrepancy be- 
tween the official SS figures for in- 
take of prisoners and the camps' 
ration-strength: dearly, the number 
of deaths was enormous. He told me 
that evening, when I asked him ab- 
out a photograph of him that I had 


our evening, I found . the meeting 
wjth Speer .extraordinarily disquiet- 
Ing. I fait that he wds a mdn haunted 
' by his own tragedy. I cannot explain 
it: .it- was the outcome- of a sum ol 


.. .» -* ’i- ' v • 1 »• 




. ought to have known how bad condi- 
tions were in that camp - one of the 
convicts, HI, had begged Speer not to 
be sent back to the “hospital" at 
Mauthausen-but lo go on working io 
the factory, though ne could not. be 
cured thete. Speer reproached • him- 
self, in all of his books, with having 
been tbo busy, too preoccupied with 
his' job, to have bottiered with these 
matters. In spirit, he would have 
been with the men of July 1944, in 
whose cabinet-list he figured. But he 
had not taken the right step. * 

He was fatally caught in Hitler’s 
mwmenc^ web, just as were those 
palheuc, figures in the. Bunker at the 
end, ..wnp could not free themselves, 
b / then Hitter was a 
Speer says; here that 
tne Whole business was not unlike 
.the Experience of the Anabapt jats in 




M (tester during the early Reforma- 
tion - a mixture of crackpot dream- 
ing nnd hideous cruellies. 

In his last book. Sklavenstaat he 
looks at the SS. Clearly, that 'was 
where everything went clean off the 
edge; and yet during the war 
Himmler had struck Speer as “well- 
mannered”, loyal etc. Speer com- 
bined his own memories of the 
period with some close study of the 
innumerable documents that survive 
both from his Ministry and from the 
SS. What he found there went far 
beyond his war-time suspicions: the 
SS planned to create a great Wirt- 
schaftsimperium of its own. in which 
millions of slave labourers - to be 
precise, “4,016,000” - would work in 
the camps to fuel an ever greater 
war-effort based on a Germanized 
Europe. To achieve this war 
machine, Himmler- and his economic 
“expert", Oswald Poh!, tried to limit 
the powers of Speer’s Ministry, 
which dealt. with private capitalists. 
They suborned Speer's subordinates, 
undermined those who would not be 
suborned, wrested powers from Hil- 
ler that gave them a wrecking func- 
tion within Speer’s ambit, and clearly 
meant to limit private capitalism in 
the hereafter. 

What Speer really found irksome 
was the stupidity with which these 
people operated. Speer would en- 
courage research in splitting the 
atom: an article would appear in the 
Party's newspaper, VOlkischer 
Beobachter, to the effect that "Jew- 
ish Physics raises its head again". 
Speer would meet General Fromm, 
head of the conscription service, and 
would find, even in a private room 
of the Berlin restaurant, Horcher's, 
that there were bugs. Himmler 
would investigate ways of extracting 
fuel from geraniums; sensible indus- 
trialists would be accused of “feudal 
sympathies" because they joined a 
golf dub. And yet the SS labour 
camps were expensive lo run and 
unproductive, giving a sixth of what 
comparable private enterprise could 
manage, because of the incompe- 
tence of the management and the 
demoralization of tne labour force. 
Speer has done something of a his- 
torical service by laying bare so 
clearly the economic aspects of the 
•“Final Solution”. Even in this matter 
the SS operated in a tangle of mo- 
tives', as some .of them tried to ex- 
ploit, and others to exterminate the 
Jews - which was again cpmphcatea 
by their insane rivalries and altering 
allegiances. When Himmler openly 
proclaimed to the Gauleiters m 
October 1943 that the Jews had been 
largely exterminated, he was wrong - 
he himself was still running Jewt“ 
forced-labour camps with mmdreas 
of thousands of inmates. ^ c . ss r L a r . 
its power to run much of the Jar- 
man economy because its P 01 '""® 
duties gave it the chance to n«P 
files on anyone and 9 ver J2 ne, rt iv 
Reich Minister of the Economy, 
Funk, did not dare to move against 
Himmler because the SS had a 
sier on his ausschweifendes ueoa- 
leben. 

Speer’s own allegiance *) 
bad led him into tins » h d 
which Hitler promoted. But why 

■Speer fallen so heayilv into otters 

clutches? Why was it that 
the most intelligent of the Niro 
ers, could not see reality even^ 
it confronted him immediately^ ^ 

of it was his ambition, for he 

ruthlessly ambitious. r S, ltectlU t 
his love of monumental a^it ^ 
(which, later, he hanKl f.*?? ^ 
“monstrous"), and his ieua tc « 
come the liind of imooth. 
dictatorial figure that so i ^® 1 n J * 
cessful architects become. P rt ^ 
was the corruption of si 
which had affected Germany ,, 
century. In 1962 he re-read 
brooks for the first t 
years, and, this time, cpnee 
not on Hanno and Chnsban. b 
the ciders. The story ^led/m- 

“It is unimaginable to t^k of j 
father or grandfather with H'd . 
his cronies on thoje drewy moj^ 
nights on the pbersalzberg. " ■ 
bottle all Aesthetic ■«* 
dards must have grown before, 
became possible. ' i. ' 
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The military mentality 

By Paul Preston 


Jill IO BUSQUETS. MIGUEL ANGEL 
AGUILAR and ICNACIO PUt'ltE: 

El Golpc 

Anntomfa y claves del asallo al Con- 
greso 

195pp. Ba rcelona: Ariel. 48U ptas. 

RICARDO CID CANAVERAL and 
others: 

Todos al suelo 
La conspiracidn y el golpe 


S rcssinc. on hi* own initiative, an 
iirized demonstration in favmi 
of Andalusian autonomy. 

It was typical of the kid-glove 
treatment afforded Army und Civil 
Guard officers in \hc pusl-Finnco 
period that Tejero was punished for 
nis persistently mutinous attitudes 
merely by beiiig given a desk job in 
Madrid. There he mixed with even 
more nostalgic Falangists nnd, at 
their encouragement, began lo plot. 


Alcazar and 1:1 l/cnthh* l:\fhirinf. is especially galling when it comes to 
And little or luuhing ha* been done unravelling" tne lengthy pinning that 

nun. None the less. 


to chance that situation since the went into the coup. None the less, 
death of Franco. Of the six works this js altogether a better effort ihan 
under review, flic three wiih prelcn- J. A. Marti n-Aguailo's uninspired 
sions io he more than instant jourim- Asallo a hi denwcracia. This is the 
listic reconstruction of the events, worst kind uf instant book, full of 
that is to say Busqucls/ Aguilar/ (he most blatant padding and const i- 


Puche, Colectivo Dcniocracia and luring withal little more ihnn a rdsu- 
Moralcs/Cclndn. make the point that md of the press ireatiueni of the 
flic ruling Union del Centro Demo- coup bonded i needier by an unct- 
craiico has failed spectacular]' v to in- uous varnish of onscuuious reverence 


L D . r „■ His idea was to kidnap the cabinet in 

224pp. Madrid: Punio Crftico. 4< session at the Palacio de la Moncloa 


tegrate the Army into the democratic for Juan Carlos. 


ptas. 

COLECTIVO DEMOCRACY: 

Los EJtrcitos... 

Mfis alia del golpe 

448pp. Barcelona: Planeta. 900 ptas. 

JOS£ ANTONIO MARTIN AGUADO: 

As alto a la democracla 

147pp. La Corufto: El Ideal Gallego. 

350 ptas. 

JOS£ LUIS MORALES and JUAN 
CELADA: 

La Altcrnatlva Milltar 
El golpismo despuds dc Franco 
190pp. Madrid: Editorial Revolu- 
ci6n. 300 ptas. 

JOSfi ONETO: 

La Noche de Tqjero 

235pp. Barcelona: Planeta. 500 ptas. 

On February 23, 1981, Lieutenant 
Colonel Antonio Tejero Molina en- 
tered the Spanish parliament build- 
ings in Maarid at tne head of some 
200 Civil Guards. The Cortes was in 
full session to vote on the investiture 
as president of the government of 
Leopoldo Cal vo Sotelo. Tejero’s aim 
was to sequestrate the government 
and the entire Spanish political dlite 
in order to create the power vacuum 
which would justify a military take- 
over. At approximately the same 
time, the Captain-General of Valen- 
cia, the third of Spain's nine military 


collectivity. There has been no prog- Despite their variable quality, all days, 
iust outside Madrid. The plan was to ramme of instruction to persuade b ut || lc | asl Q f (h cse bnoks is worth Fear of the Army is thus real and 
be carried out on November 17. icrs teal it is possime lo pc a having and alt testify to the vitality under si uiuhible in spam today, but it 
1978. when the King was scheduled democrat sum «i gund Spaniard. As 0 f Spanish publishing uml journal- is m be questioned whether the poli- 

to be out of the country, when many tec understandable result ot tear ol j sm y et curiously, one aspect of ijcul tranquillizing of the Spanish 

senior officers were to be away from mmtery intervention, acts ol mdisci- t ^ c affair which appears to have people will effectively reduce that 
Madrid on manoeuvres and when the £ . e su< te as teose committed by esca p e j thorough attention is the 
capital was being flooded by rightists Tejero have gone virtually un- contrast between the events of 

assembling to commemorate the punished. On the other hand, mem- p e bruary 23, 1981, and those of July 

anniversary of Franco’s death on the hers of the Unidn Mill tar Democrat i- jg ( j Q3fi. Last February, thousands 
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honour of the cafe where it was no1 Been amnestied from sentences politicians made plans In cross into 
hatched, was exposed by military in- P ,,ssc “ under Franco. Officers who p or |ug n | | Basques to cross into 
(eliigencc services. Jj av p m< }^ c overtly pro-constitutional France, in Amhiludn, the Commun- 

At a time when an incrcasinfl ^ ccl f^ a,lons . hn Y®. punished js[ Workers’ Commissions organized 

At a time when an increasing harshly und swiftly. The rightists clandestine networks linkinf hull- 

number of anti-democratic incidents h ive thus drawn their own conclu- ™ n ™ a ™ ,c nmworxs i inning nun 
were being provoked by officers and ,lms dr ''' vn ‘" Blr 0Wn C0 " CIU *«>!» of " Inge, and «„t ou. v,g.- 
then virtually ignored by the author- _,. . . . „ , lanle patrols to watch the roads, 

hies, it hardly came ns a surprise , This 1& not to forget the effects on Elsewhere in Spain, the reaction was 

when Tejero was made to serve only ‘ he Arm y of terrorist attacks. As more negative if perhaps more 
seven months’ arrest before being Busqucls points out if a town of realistic, wdh left-wing party archives 
given another post in Madrid at the sixl y thousand inhabitants, te of die being buried at sea off the Catalan 


the understandable result of fear ol 
military intervention, acts of indisci- 


then, (he Spanish left 1ms been 
traumatized by defeat in war. years 
nf savage repression and the con- 
tinued und threatening power of the 
army. Moreover, ihe re fire logistical 
and technological changes to be 
taken into account. In I9?fr. donkey- 
carts and aged Mausers kepi both 
sides on u similar level in me early 
months until foreign aid arrived. 
Now. as ihe events of Chile showed, 
the latest ranks and missiles can sup- 
press working-class resistance in 
days. 

Fear of the Army is thus real and 
under s( undiible in Spam today, but it 
is to be qucMiuncd whether the noli- 


licul tranquillizing of the Spanish 
j him., »■»,■, «v.j tne atmir wmen appears to have people will effectively reduce that 

pline such as those committed by esca p e j thorough attention is the Fear. The greatest bulwark of demo- 
Tcjero have gone virtually un- contrast between the events of cracvinSpaintodayispopularsenti- 
punished. On the other hand, niem- February 23, 1981, and those of July menf in its favour, aided by the 
hers of the Unidn Milltar Democrat i- jg i Last February, thousands determined attitude of Ihe Kiag. 

ca, who worked to inculcate demo- 0 f left-wingers made arrangements to That was made clear when over one 
cratic ideas in the forces, have still s ; CC p awa y f rnm home. Galician million people demonstrated in Mad- 
not been amnestied from sentences politicians made plans to cross into rid » few days aficr the coup. The 
passed under Franco. Officers who Poringd^ Basques to cross into survival of the constitutional regime 
have nindc overtly pro-constitutional prance, in Amluluda, the Cominun- would be more likely if ihul scnli- 
dcclarations have been punished j sl Workers* Commissions organized ment wus encouraged and consoli- 
harshly unu swiftly. The rightists c | Qnc | es tjnc networks linking him- tinted . rather than repressed in a 
nave thus drawn their own conclu- j rt:i | s 0 j villages and sent out vigi- vnin hope of appeasing an unnppcus- 
s,ons - lante patrols to watch the roads, able Army. 

This is not to forget the effects on Elsewhere in Spain, the reaction was 

the Army of terrorist attacks. As more negative, if perhaps more j\ second revised edition of John 


given another post in Madrid at the ^ teousanu miwunano, ie oi ine 
head of a transport unit. Moreover, same population as the strength of 
not only did he now enjov consider- ,he Civu G “ arf> ' suffered the 
able fame among extreme rightist «um rale of attacks as have been 
factions but. as ETA attack! on made on the Civfl Guard, it would 
officers increased, Tejero came to be probably be deserted todav That is 

looked on benevolently by a growing a F° m i om R lele ‘ y lgn u ored wha 
section of the military hierarchy. otherwise have been the most 

; , , interesting of the spate of books in- 

Why that should have been the spjred by * the •• T ejerazo". the almost 
case is explained by Julio Busquets s certainly pseudonymous Jos6 Luis 
sober but immensely illuminating Morales and Juan Celada’s La alter - 
essay in El Golpe. An ex-officer , ial -, va militar. Espousing positions 
himself, forced out of the Army for ntM to those the extra- 
his democratic bejjcfs, Busouets is parliamentary left, the authore osciL 
Spain’s leading mihtary sociologist. f ate betW een brilliant investigative 
Given the extraordinary discrepancy journalism and lurid conspiracy- 
belween the importance of the Army theorv muc k-raking. Chapters on the 
in Spain and the dearth of sensible functioning of Spanish military in- 

nrrdmn r\n tnhl**r*! hie pminpnlhl . i«? I -L* _ iL^ 


me Army or terrorist auacKs. as more negative, it pernaps more a bcemid, revised edition of John 
Busqucls points out, if a town of realistic, with left-wing party archives Lynch’s two-volume work Spain 
sixty thousand inhabitants, ie of (he being buried at sea off the Cntalnn lin der the Habsburgs has just been 
same population as the strength of and Valencia coasts. Overall, par- published <4l0pp and 335pp. Blaek- 
the Civil Guard, had suffered the ties and unions heeded calls from the ^ e || £17 AO each volume (paper- 
same rate of attacks as have been authorities not to bring the masses bac |^ £7 50) U 631 P69° 9 and 
made on the Civil Guard, il would onto the streets. 0 63 j 127 o 2 X). Many passages have 

probably be deserted today. That is ah 0 f this contrasts starkly with been rewritten in order to incorpo- 
a point completely ignored by what tbe e pj c slrU ggi es 0 f the left in 1936. rate recent research, among them on 
might otherwise have been the most q- be reasons ore obvious enough, in the Moriscos, those on the revolt of 
interesting of the spate of books in- tbe fj ve y ears before the Civil War the cornu neros in 1520. on the action 
spired by the "Tejerazo , the almost broke out, the massive anarchist and and impact of the Spanish Inquisi- 
certainly pseudonymous Jose Luts socialist trade unions had been radi- lion, and on Spain's policy in nOTth- 
Morales and Juan Celada s La alter - c alized by a period of intense class ern Europe ana the Baltic during the 
nattva nulitar. Espousing positions s t rU ggi c . j n lb e forty-five years since Thirty Years War. 


Morales and Juan Celada’s La alter - <.^^<1 b y a period of intense class 
near” to ^ th * SP T "L^exU™ stru 8e lc - » n the forty-five years since 


cm, tne inird 01 Spain's nine military yciwccu me ui theory muck-raking, enapters on me 

Regions , Jaime Mi Ians del Bosch, was *n Spain and the dearth of sensible functioning of Spanish military re- 
moving tanks into the streets and writing on tne subject, his eminently i e |ligence and the activities of the 
.declaring that the grave events tak- sane piece is doubly welcome. He qa j n Spain are fascinating, as are 
ing place in Madrid necessitated such lays out with great clarity, if a little [hose on the plottings of rightist 
a take-over. didactically the reasons behind the officers Q n the other hand, unre- 

Because of the enormity of what S P amsh , Aunys a nh-democratic lated affirmations that all of the 

waHaoMtena and Sred some- ? ta " cc '- ln a ? y army ' a ,V d es P e ? ,all X above and the King were behind 
was nappcning, and inspired some Soain. values normally associated T.i» n a » nn » n nit> in 


.~fP aia mous ' a , nc » m „ ia ery, discipline and patriotism. Equal- 
ff nt v«i t0 i conc f ntratc on Jb e |y, values arising from concepts of 

farcical elements of the attempted j{ bert y anc j equality are not really 

WBS . ramsh , ackle _ e tenable for reasons of military 


Tejero’s own track record perhaps e ffj CBCV> null Ul U 1 W> LVUp WllkblMVrt «•»■■ I 

justified the events being written off _ , , 4 . preliminaiy defence statement issued 

as the work of an isolated madman. Franco s armv overstepped the by Tejero s lawyers before the forth- 
Yet the fact that it was not until usual bounds of military conservat- coming trial. It is in the nature of 
eighteen hours later that the hos- ism because it was forged in n long th jngs difficult to dismiss conspiracy 
tages were released points to another and war against liberalism, theories without leaving oneself open 

conclusion. The delay was caused by socialism, communism and par- t0 accusations of naivety, but it is 
the time it took for the King to liamentare democracy. As a result of a i most impossible lo see how ihd 
secure assurances of loyalty from the the Civil War, the five thousand or C0U p could have failed had Juan Car- 
country’s military leaders, many of . so liberal or leftist officers in the |qs been behind it. This is brought 
whom were waiting on events. The Spanish Army were shot, imprisoned clearly to the fore in the numerous 
coup was only seen to be under hr exiled. At the same time, nearly essays of Colectivo Democracia's 
serious threat when Juan Carlos ejeven thousand ultra-rightist Falan- loj Ejircitos .... a work which, de- 
appeared on television at 1.10 am on gists and Carhsts were added to the S pj te uneV en quality, is likely to 
the morning of February 24. The Array as alfereces provlsionales. prove an essential work of reference 
lateness of the broadcast was partly Thereafter, the military were closely on ( be Spanish Army. In fact, Juan 
the result of an occupation of the Implicated m the running of the Carlos is the hero of all these books 
RTVE studios by rebel troops. In counfry, providing 40 of the dicta- except that of Morales/Celada, and 
fact, the ramifications of the coup 120 ministers. Moreover, three- especially so in the three Instant, re- 
were many and far-reaching. quarters of the students in.mmtary constructions, where bis role is seen 

'n.- j . _ . j __ academies were the sons of officers be paramount. • 

The tendency to see Tejero as a were trained by the victors in - r v . . 

deranged eccentnc, however, was {be q v jj \v ar> anxious to transmit The best of these is Jos6 Oneto s 

understandable enough- He was un- {heir bellicose and anti-leftist ideolo- La noche de Tejero. It is a little slick 
lunged by a period of service in tee , p or tbem tbe central lesson of but immensely readable, building 
Basque country, during which he saw ^ 1936.39 war was that democracy atmosphere with great skill and pro- 
action against ETA terrorists. Re- was l0 ^ f or tbe chaos which viding much new anecdotal detail, 
nowned for theatrically embracing ma( j e aQ insurrection necessary and such as Tejero's plan, when all was 
the bloody corpses of guards killed ^ was the Army's mission to failing, to send out the parliamentary 

in bomb and sniper attacks, he de- erad | cate from national life. Such deputies in their underwear in order 
veloped a bitter hatred of the Mad- | ( j eas were nurtured by the isolation to humiliate them before the entire 
rid politicians, whom he blamed for. 0 f tbe Spanish military from civil country. If Oheto is good on details, 
failmg to smash ETA once and for odel & cr fifty per ^nt 0 f offic- however, he is short in interpreta- 
all. Accordingly, he encouraged his ers n^nfed thi daughters of other lion. His book confirms the official 
men in the sort of brutality which offlce r rSi Tb ey ij ve d, and liye still, in view of Juab Carlos’s crucial role 
has provided the popular support for separate housing estates, shod at and the relatively limited nature of 
ETA and at the same time cegan to niilitarv supermarkets and pharma- the coup. Since he understates ■ the 
mfa with ultra-nghtists who per, d s J od f heir children to separate wider ramificaflons, Oneto should be 
suaded him that he could be Spain s aod evC n t0 Uve, later, complemented by one of the three 

saviour. In January 1977, be was | b separa [ C halls of reBidence at uni- works of analysis. 

veRil y- Todos al suelo is also a lively pro- 

P® he sent to the then Minister of As the case of Tejero proved, sol- ul 


been written about the coup. 

Interestingly enough, the attempt 
to implicate the King in tee prepara- 
tion of the coup coincides with the 


preliminaiy defence statement issued 
by Tejero x lawyers before the forth- 


the result of an occupation of the 
RTVE studios by rebel troops. In 
fact, the ramifications of the coup 
were many and far-reaching. . . . 

The tendency to see Tejero as a 
deranged eccentric, however, was 
understandable enough. He was un- 
hinged by a period of service in the 
Basque .country, during which he saw 
action against ETA terrorists. Re- 
nowned for theatrically embracing 


academies were the sons of officers 
and were trained by the victors in 
the Civil War, anxious to transmit 
their bellicose and anti-leftist ideolo- 


rid politicians, whom he blamed for 
failing to smash ETA once and for 
ail. Accordingly, he encouraged his 
teen in the sort of brutality which 
has provided the popular support for 
ETA and at the same time began to 
mjx with ultra-rightists who per- 
suaded him that he could be Spain’s 
saviour. In January 1977, he was 
posted away from the north in 
punishment for an impertinent tele- 
mam he sent to the then Minister of 
the Interior, Rodolfo Martfn Villa, 
protesting about the iise .of the Bgs? 
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.the Interior, Rodolfo Martin Villa, diers constantly on the move have !* 

.pnitCBtinn about the use .of the Bas, never made significant local contacts. nlace coi> 

: que flag in the region. After a brief .--Their ideology - « hever challenged, m tim^and « “J 

arrest, he waa sent to MtUana. where since the main journals they rtad v®/* a 1 ®?' immeaiacy mi Tain ire 
he almost provoked a blopS-bath by and discuss are the openly fascist El give specific dates and tunes, which 
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The old new German cinema 


By Stephen Plaice 

Kerman Film Season 
National Film Theatre 


It is significant that nut one of the 
seven major directors discussed in 
John Sandford's recent study The 
New German Cinema was repre- 
sented in the second German season 
at the NFT. Fassbinder, Wenders. 
Schldndorff, Herzog, having opted 
for bigger productions and a more 
commercial and international mnr- 
kct. can no longer be the darlings of 
the art circuit, what was supposedly 
on view here was the new wave of 
young and apprentice directors, the 
new New German Cinema, now that 
the old masters have sold out and 
gone west. But what quickly became 
apparent as this eclectic, derivative 
succession of films unspooled was 
that this was not a new wave at all. 
only the trough which follows the 
talented generation of film-makers 
which emerged in the 1970s. 

The paucity of new ideas was no- 
where more apparent than in the 
grandiloquently advertised "Sympo- 
sium” in mid-week, at which the 
discussion quickly degenerated into 
speculation about American box- 
office profits and vanishing royalties 
from Fassbinder’s and SchlAndorffs 
more recent films. Understandably 
perhaps, the preoccupation seemed 
to be more with the success of the 
previous generation than with the 
potential of any rising talent. Not 
one of the films actually shown in 
the- season was even cursorily dis- 
cussed. 

The spokesman for the new avant- 
garde was Werner Schroder, whose 
pretentious and repetitive film- 
account, oE .last; year’s 7 alternative 
theatre festival in Nancy, Dress Re- 
hearsal, we had- just endured. As in 
the film, into which he plumply in- 
serted himself and his vision of a 
decaying Germany, Schroeter 
seemed much occupied with his own 
personality and achievements. “Do 
you like Syberberg and how has he 
influenced you7" "I don’t like him, 
and 1 influenced Aim", came the rep- 
ly. Schroeter used the discussion as a 
platform to air his grievances against 
the subsidy system in Germany in 
general, end against the state of 
Bavaria in particular. Schroeter, like 
• a number of the other directors in 
this season who had made use -of 
television money or subsidies from 
the city of Berlin or the state of 
Bavaria, seemed intent on biting the 
hand that feeds him - and by British 
standards so generously. 


season, Monarch. This is the engag- 
ing portrait of a man who has disco- 
vered ;■ foolproof system for milking 
the Mint, a particular model of 
gambling machine. Driving around 
Germany in his Mercedes, alerted to 
the whereabouts of fresh Mints by a 
network of “vultures'’, Monarch is 
desperately trying to amass a fortune 
before the Mint is superseded. There 
are indications that the manufactur- 
ers and bar-owners are getting wise 
to him. The Mint is gradually being 
replaced. Although he usually keeps 
a low profile while emptying the 
slots f especially difficult with a 
camera trained on him). Monarch 
can also become a kind of folk-heru 
for sympathetic clientele who are 
only too pleased lo see someone at 
last defeat the greedy machine. 

This year’s Federal Film Prize was 
won by Adolf Winkelmann for the 
second part of his Ruhr trilogy, Jede 
Menge Kohle. It concerns a miner, 
Katlewski, who mysteriously emerges 
in Dortmund having walked under- 
ground from the pits at Reckling- 
hausen and sets about shocking and 
humiliating his fellow workers. Kat- 
lewski, played with monotonous cool 


by Delle Quandt, is the Easy Rider 
or the Ruhrgebiet. He has such an 
arrogant contempt for money and 
materialist aspirations that one 
almost finds oneself sympathizing 
with the ordinary work-shackled lives 
which this adolescent film pokes fun 
at. There is a neat little double stand- 
ard here. Winkelmann makes cheap 
fun of a family delightedly switching 
on their new music centre, while in 
the credits his own film proudly 


boasts its Dolby stereo credentials. 
At the end of the film Katlewski 
mercifully returns down the pit. He 
claims it is the only real way out. 
Nobody seems anxious to stop him 
disappearing once more into the 
ground. 

The two most creditable narrative 
films of the season deal with the 
disintegration of families. Lena Rais 
by Christian Rischert presents a con- 
vincing portrayal of a housewife 
attempting to emancipate herself 
from a brutal husband, whose final 
desperation brought to mind the end 
of Alien, when the monster refuses 
to be ousted from the spacecraft. 

The theatre director Luc Bondy's 
first film, The Ortlieb Women, opens 
with a tableau of a grieving family, 
based on Edvard Munch’s picture 
“The Death Room”. The father of a 
respectable, close-knit family has 
died. Unable to cope, the family 
implodes and the elder daughter 
Josephine assumes authority. Her in- 
cipient madness enables her to 
dominate the other members of the 
family. An incestuous relationship 
develops between Josephine and her 
brother, Walter. But terrified by the 
prospect of Walter’s marrying and 
going off to lead his own life, 
Josephine insists that the family 
move to an isolated house in the 
country, and persuades the subserv- 
ient younger daughter to help her 
imprison Walter in the cellar. The 
script is reminiscent of Strindberg. 
Indeed the whole thing might have 
worked better on stage: many of the 
static Munch-inspirea poses jar . in 
the more fluid medium of film. 


Extramural inactivity 




A general deprecation of the Bun- 
desrepublik was the undercurrent of 
most, of fhe films screened. Politic- 
ians, doctors, teachers, psychiatrists, 
social workers and, of course, the 
ubiquitous police force all came in 
.For. some stick at some time during 
the week. We had to wait until 
Saturday for the full-blown conspir- 
acy theory. U came in Bernhard 
Sinkers thriller Put on' Ice, where a 
teacher is suspended from work for 
challenging the activities of (he sec- 
, sorylqc^ The secret agents were 
dressed uniformly in. grey leather, 
trenchcoafs and trilbies so that they 
could 1 ; easily be distinguished from- 
the, rest- The film was, a -tendentious 
K eat ^ nt pf th® very real problem 
r Berufsverbot’*, . the exclusion 
from certain professions: in certain 
Lflnder of those who hbld anti-, 
ronstitutlonal views. The authorities, 

, aS ( 'usuaw . weie qu a hiding to no- 
ting.: Even the rnaybr of Berlin- (or 
■ Was he; the Minister qf Education?), 
; , did not know. M^lV' who was con- 
/trolling -Ae..&pret service.. By the 
dnd or the week T was beginning tp 
gotJho.fecUng.ihat-the only true 


By Andrew H islop 

Memoirs of a Survivor 
ABC Cinemas 


“Perhaps, in describing as I have 
done wnat went on among ourselves, 
in our neighbourhood, f have not 
been able to give a clear enough 
picture of how our by now very 
remarkable society worked", says 
Doris Lessing’s narrator towards the 
end of Memoirs of a Sunivor, her 
bizarre, powerful story of a woman 
living in the near future in a country 
reduced to barbarism and decay. She is 
right, and David Glad well’s brave but 
flawed film makes it little clearer. 

Lessing’s narrator divides her time 
between observing Emily, a girl left 
in her care who falls in love with 
Gerald, the leader of a gang; and 
exploring another, mystic realm “be- 
hind" 1 the ! wall of her flat, ' where 
Emily is a child in a strict, Victorian 
household. How people picture dis- 
integration and abnormal mutation 
reveals how they conceive the norm- 
al order of things. Lessing’s treat- 
ment of social decay is done through 
the Internal speculation of -an Indi- 
vidual subject. (She describes 
Memoirs as “an attempt at auto- 
biography".) But her narratorVde- 


was “in a continuing relation to the 
invisible destructive creature . . . just 
as I was with the other beneficent 
presence”, and how to enter the per- 
sonal, there, was “to enter a prison, 
where nothing could happen but one 
saw happening”, as opposed to the 
impersonal where “there was a iight- 


sertbtion ahd analysis; of her society 
is limited. We are offered spatt'erings 
of .generalization about humid be- 
haviour which fuse (he condescend- 


ing felicities of Hampstead liberalism 
with, the . glib atavism of siib- 
Desmond Morris man-watchliig. 

.- We learn that much social, inter- 
course took place in the community: 
“We . . . ourselves spent hburs of 
were day. talking 1 and listening to 
talk"; . but we are given very few 
examples ■' of ■ direct .. or Indirect 
speech.- This may 'be because, the 
.inarialon whQ refers to the “de- 
prived, thin speech of the poor", has 
' difficulties In .Comprehending the 
. speed! of-thq lower oroeis - ‘Tcould 
hardly understand her',' ■ Her accept: 
sure 


ness, a freedom, a feeling of possibil- 
ity". Spanning the divide between 
this and the other world is a long, 
loose musing about “it” - a part of 
everyday language that* she does 
understand (as in her example 
“ ‘Have you heard anything about 
it?’ ”) but also "the secret theme of 
all literature and history”, the word 
for "helpless ignorance” and 
“perhaps - on this occasion in his- 
tory ... a consciousness of some- 
thing ending”. 

The film of Memoirs abandons the 
narrative role of the centra) charac- 
ter (Julie Christie) without substan- 
tially elucidating the society in which 
she .lives. Miss Christie, spared the 
tribulations of grappling with 1 the 
thin verbal contributions of the poor', 
speaks rarely and then almost exclu- 
sively with Emily (Leonie Metiin- 
ger), who has received from some- 
where above-standard English, and 
Gerald (Christopher Guard), who 
for a pied-piper paedophllfac and 
self-appointed social worker 
extraordinaire has almost 1 rounded 
tones: She is reduced to a passive 
observer^ inactive! not' only hi . this 
world .but also, beyond the wall, 
where In thd book . the narrator ifc 
' prone to more frenetic involvement. 
We are given' node of her thoughts 
about the personal, dor even an 
aside on “it ft . 

Unfortunately' Gladwell does not 
. balance this playing down bf the per- 
sonal with much lightness, freedom, 
•ST tehse^'of the - impersonal, either! 
Deprived of the imaginative force' of 
■ Lessing's fiction, the opening half of 
the film, suffers from a one-pated 
longtleur . alleviated only by the 
curiosity , which Miss . Christie’s 
. physical . appearance '. provokes.. 
Adorned with ; an ejopgated russet 
. wig; and shot at .times to emphasize 


Nonetheless, this effective debut was 
one of the successes of the season. 

von Fiirstenberg’s Tristan 
and Isolde, the commercial centre- 
piece of the season, at least avoids 
the vulgarities and anachronisms of 
filmed legends like Excalibur. The 
source of Fflrstenberg’s script is un- 
clear: he conveniently ascribes it to 
the legend . It certainly contains 
dements of Gottfried von Slrass- 
burg s and of Thomas’s versions, hut 
the plot has been ruthlessly mod- 
ernized and streamlined lo provide a 
strong linear narrative. Unfortunate- 
ly. the youthful casting of the lovers 
prevents any real sense of passion 
from ever being engendered, let 
alone sustained for two and a half 
hours. There is no Wagner to stir the 
breast either, instead a flute and a 
saxophone which somehow comple- 
ment the rather subdued perform- 
ances by the teenage lovers. Legends 
of this kind require a more adventur- 
ous and resonant treatment than a 
realistic, linear narrative can pro- 
vide. r 

The latter part of the week was 
well enough attended to suggest 
there is sufficient interest in the Ger- 
man cinema to warrant making the 
season an annual event. Major films 
by Fassbinder (Lola, based like The 
Blue Ansel on Heinrich Mann's Pro- 
fessor Unrat), Schldndorff, Herzog 
and Wenders will be appearing at 
the NFT shortly. On the evidence of 
the films shown this year, it is still to 
the work of these directors that we 
must look for the New German 
Cinema. 


doubt meant to be enhanced by the 
fashionable use of the close-up-shot- 
of-a-relevant-book method or inter- 
nal cinematic exegesis (which 

reached its nadir with 77i<? Golden 
Bough having a bit-part In Apocaly- 
pse Now while Mario Brando read 
“The Hollow Men"): Emily is shown 
perusing the "Advice from a Cater- 
pillar" chapter from Alice in 

Wonderland, in which Alice has 
changed so many times since morn- 
ing that she hardly knows who she 
is. 


of this is no 


Perhaps the chronological uncert- 
ainty surrounding Julie Christie is 
meant to compensate for the film’s 
inability to reproduce Emily’s 
changes from thin to fat to thin - let 
alone the central genetic mutation of 
the book, Hugo. Hugo, Emily’s dog, 
should be yellow with "Cat’s eyes in 
a dog’s body - cat's eyes and face", 
but in the film he is black and of 
immaculate caninity. 

Hie film is more specific than the 
book in locating the story in a de- 
cayed Britain. In a striking shot, 
Recognizable newspapers are blown 
in the Wind. A smoking advertise- 
ment, “The Virginian", makes re- 
peated appearances with added 
mutilation as Emily takes to rolling 
up in bed with Gerald, thus doing 
some damage to her health of mind! 

• A. tin of Quality Street adorns the 
; kitchen ih the home for abandoned 
: . Children. • . . 

The anarchic elements in this soc- 
iety seem to be a mixture of mem- 
bers of the older Youth Employment 
Opportunity Cinema Scheme (prac- 
tised so successfully by Bill Foreyth) 
and the younger Association of Tele- 
vision Urchins, who vie with each 
other in boot-polish smudges. The' 
wild, gang from the underground 
Wfllks away with the tenebrous tat - 1 
terdemalions prize. Present govern- 
ment policies add poignancy to any 
film showing the unemployed young 
ih a decaying state, and EMI are to 
be congratulated for giving financial 
assistance to suqh a bold project, but 
they, should, remember; that oetwe$n , 
Can't. Stop, ; the Music apd. filming ' 
unfUmable; books there is a whole, 
cinematic world which they can enter 
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I "The Virgin of Sorrows", ascribed to Pedro de Mena (1628-68): one of the 
iworks In the National Gallery's exhibition, El Greco to Goya: The Taste for 
ISpanish Paintings in Britain and Ireland, which will be reviewed shortly in 
I Commentary. 
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Banged up 

By Nicholas Shrimpton 

Caritas 

Cottesjoe Theatre 

Arnold Wesker has gone back to his 
Roots - to Norfolk, that is, and to a 
heroine who stands up in her wrath 
and shakes her fist at the society 
which made her. What is new about 
this latterday Beatie Bryant is chiefly 
the period in which she is set. Christ- 
ine Carpenter is the daughter of a 
Carpentaria* and lives in the England 
of the late fourteenth century. The 
creed by which she is simultaneously 
enlightened and betrayed is accord- 
ingly Christianity rather than social- 
ism or intellectual culture. And if 
her conclusion (“This is a wall, and 
this Is a wall, and this is a wall . . .") 
seems more disillusioned than 
Beatie’s ecstatic sense of “begin- 
ning", that is as much a reflection of 
the historical source as it is of Wes- 
ker’s changing views. 

The. real Christine Carpenter be- 
came an anchoress, walled up in the 
church of the Surrey village of 
shore, in 1329, Three years later she 
woke her vows and returned to the 
world. But her escape was brief. 
Whether willingly or not (Wesker 
presumes unwillingly}, she went back 
y° the church to live and die in her 
«it. Its cramped remains today pro- 
“ unexpectedly lurid experi- 
ence for the tourist in rural Surrey, 
weskers new play seizes upon such 
Interest and adapts it to his 
own distinctive purposes. 

JS 0 action is transferred chronolo- 
gically to the era of the Peasants’ 
SESJ. geographically to the 
dialect Wesker writes 
wth such ease (“Blust girl, what you , 
an anchoress 
men? ). He. also, for reasons which 
r ?Jher less clear, 'omits the 
™S nat,c events of Christine’s escape 
rl£j Fi Btur °‘ O nc e in her cell this 
Srfjhie is indeed trapped there, 
Cespne her failure to achieve the 
vision for which she had hoped and 
!r r Sowing sense of unfitness for 
iral Hfe l C ext F e| h ,ties of the eremit- 

®tness for Wesker is obvious 
° A tor she provides him with 
chance to discuss the con- 
futed but urgent aspirations of inart- 
!S people to social and intellect- 
fiS deration. Ills a dramatic topic 
■ in recent years, Willy. 

has been making a deter- 
ged takeover bid, and Wesker’s re- 

kSLiPL-' 11 the air. bf a man 
J^oUshmg hls claims to. priority., 

! enters the church: as an : 

from the Stifling inanities of. 
* hs mohopoly of literacy 

~ emphasized by frequent references. 


to Wycliffe and the rise of the writ- 
ten vernacular - and its promise of 
supernatural illumination, attract an 
intelligent girl trapped in an unin- 
telligent society as surely as Reithian 
high culture attracted Beatie Bryant. 
And the gradual realization that her 
escape is into an all top palpable 
prison provides a splendid irony to 
stiffen the sinews of the plot. 

The trouble with Caritas is that/, 
for all its excellence as an idea, it 
remains a dreadful play. The 
heroine, hidden from the audience 
by a large stone wall for two thirds 
ot the evening, is obliged to com- 
municate the delicate interior experi- 
ences of a contemplative solitary in 
the voice of a fairground barker. 
Meanwhile the main- stage is given 
over to a frigid costume drama. The 
faces of the poor are conscientiously 
ground by the apparatchik Bishop of 
Norwich, and Cliristine's father, 
clearly o good Gardein reader, resists 
the payment of taxes which might 
fund the wars in France. John Mad- 
den’s direction does little to suspend 
our mounting disbelief. His peasants 
are not so much revolting as absurd- 
ly refined - delicate-handed mid- 
dle-class boys making nervous stabs 
at a proletarian manner. Roger 
Lloyd Pack as William Carpenter, 
fof example, looks more like an anti- 
que deafer than a chippy, and is 
obliged to play with his elaborately 
. authentic tools in a way which makes 
one wonder what became of the 
Wesker who, in The Kitchen, could 
so convincingly dramatize, work. 

Only when these distractions have 
been cleared from the stage, in fact, 
does Caritas come to life. For the 
last scene the wall of the cell re- 
volves, and we are allowed to be 
alone with the play’s protagonist. 
Patti Love is a maiVellous performer 
'of characters in extremis and her 
account of Christine Carpenter, 
when she is finally allowed to give it 
unhindered by a mass of artificial 
stone, strikes just the right balance 
between fierce conviction and incip- 
ient derangement. Her ability to sug- 
gest the numotir. as ■ well as the. 


gest the numour, as ■ well as the 
agony, of the mad shows us the 
qualities of mind and spirit which 
originally made . Christine exception- 
al, Her desperate 1 physical ffu tar- 
ings, like a wasp oh a window-pane, 
speak volumes about ; the effect ol 
prolonged solitary confinement. In, 
this scene Wesker seems genuinely 
to Have pushed on beyond Beatie 
Bryant to a questioning of the very: 
nature of endeavour and fulfilment. 
But he Khs, . of course, left It top late.. 
A play set entirely! within Christine 
Carpenter’s cell- and spoken exclu 
'Sivcly by her, might have been, some- 
thing- As it is, Carifor looks like A 
Man For . rewritten p> 

iEdtfard'Bqrid. i.. ‘ 


By Peter Conrad ! 

Othello 
BBC TV 
Otello 

English National Opera 

Jonathan Miller has had productions 
of Othello and Otello on view simul- 
taneously, though their juxtaposition 
serves to indicate how unlike the 
dramatic and operatic versions are 
and how, rather than insisting on 
similarities, the director must respect 
the differences imposed by their con- 
tradictory forms. This Miller has 
sensitively done for the Shakespeare 
play; with Verdi lie is less successful, 
since his diagnostic intelligence mis- 
trusts the excess and extravagance, 
even the very noise of opera. The 
medium of television rids nis Othello 
of any tendency to operatic rhetoric. 
In all his BBC Shakespeare produc- 
tions, Miller has been tactfully aware 
of the way in which the medium 
must necessarily mute and miniatur- 
ize the plays. Television domesti- 
cates whatever it transmits, since its 
theatre is not a rowdy Elizabethan 
arena or a gilt and velvet opera 
house but a living room, and -what 
happens on the screen must adjust 
itself to the manners of those who 
are seated in front of it. For a start, 
this dampens the megaphonic mighty 
line of 'Shakespearean verse. Even 
that most cacophonous of plays, The 
Taming of the Shrew, had its decibels 
tuned down in Miller's production 
last year, and was set in a tiled 
Flemish interior as sedative as a pad- 
: ded cell. The characters in his Ot hel- 
lo also speak with a considerate soft- 
ness, as if conscious that they are - 
as the American television hosts 
used to say smarmily in the 1930s - 
guests in our homes. 

As the hero, Anthony Hopkins 
refuses to relish the language. He 
enunciates in an unperturbed middle 
voice, a register proper to an Othello 
who is no wild man but a civil ser- 
vant occupied with “the present busi- 
ness of the state". The lyrical indulg- 
ences are despatched by Hopkins in 
a brisk, embarrassed gabble. From 
him, "Keep up your bright swords or 
the dew will rust them" sounds more 
like helpful practical advice than the 
vainglorious brandishing of a poetic 
image. The character’s extravagant 
self-invention becomes, for this 
Othello, a game in which he wearily, 
consents to amuse his colleagues, 
who expect him to be an outlandish 
prodigy and can’t accept the officious 
actuality: a smirk intimates that he’s 
made up the anthropophagi, since 
this Is the sort of fictional marvel 
expected from travellers and barbar- 
ians, and he serves up the reminisc- 
ence in the same spirit as the feats of 
sleight-of-hand he performs for his 
guests in Cyprus; likewise he seems 
to cunningly Improvise the fables ab- 
out the handkerchief to terrorize Des-. 
demons, not believing in its arcane 
properties .himself. : .■ . , , ; . , 

! . Hopkins, then, doesn’t orate; or 
emote, and he mutes the noises 
made by others. “Silence that dread- 
ful belr, he orders after the brawl. 
Noise is offensive because it signifies 
failing self-control: in Miller's sot to 
voce production Cassjo's remorse at 
his fustian uproar when drunk has a 
more than usual relevance. Doubting 
himself. Hopkins worries first about, 
his maladjustment to this televisual 
world of undertones and ■ Implica- 
• tions. Perhaps, he thinks, he lacks 
Those "soft parts of conversation" 
which, are so mdcH to be valued. 
With Desdemona he’s reticent, hot; 
'lyrically ecstatic. ’! . 

Penelope Wilton's sUperb heroine 
is from the first grave, precise and 
quietly, resolute, managing to get her 
' yvay in the Senate, without raising her 
; voice, and -later tunelessly humming 
' the :' willow Sons under her breath, 

; tod: - aggrieved for the palliation of 
'• mUsicTwhen she ahd : Hopkins meet 
at Cyprus, she chuckles at his 


romantic iropes, taken so much in 
earnest by Verdi’s music, and the 
storm in this scene is as telcvisually 
understated, as politely self- 
deprecating, as the speaking of the 
verse. Instead of competing with 
Verdi's orchestral tumult. Miller 
places the characters safely indoors 
and hints at the tempest in the sub- 
dued chatter of a shutter or n distant 
sibillation of winds. 

Silence sanctifies Othello’s trust in 
Desdemona. He shushes her affec- 
tionately when she importunes him 
on Cassio's behalf and. when he 
sends her away, they exchange ges- 
tures of lip-locked pacification as if 
they were kisses. And when Miller’s 
Othello does begin lo rage, stamp 
and shout, he has lost possession of 
himself and lunged into epileptic 
mania. He’s operatic in bearing and 
in diction only when deranged, and 
even then his frantic ravings nrc con- 
tradicted and criticized by the low 
key in which Bob Hoskins's lago - 
unlike the Verdian baritone, who at 
this point engages in a lung-bursting 
vochI contest with the tenor - deliv- 
ers “Witness you ever-burning lights 
above". 

Interpretation of Shakespeare, for 
Miller, doesn't mean the ascribing of 
motives. It is simply a matter of 
policing diction and censuring vocal 
mannerisms, persuading the actors to 
treat the verse as though It were 
prose. 

So his Othello is true, earnest, 
and maybe a bit drab. Its origi- 
nality lies in the anti-operatic sobrie- 
ty with which it presents the main 
characters; Miller's psychological 
acuity and flair for mimicry are 
lavished on those Malvolio wpuld 
call the lesser people - a fatuous 
squirearcliical Brabantlo, for in- 
stance, who organizes the sc Arch for 
the absconded Desdemonn on the 
analogy of n fox hunt. Miller's Otello 
at the Coliseum shares These plain 
virtues, though in an opera house 
they tend to look starveling and 
meagre. The architectural frame of 
the action is spare and scrubbed, the 
storm an overcast murk, the panick- 
ing. crowd on the quay placid. But 
this homespun style suits the male . 
protagonists. Charles Craig’s Otello, 
dramatically phlegmatic and no long- 
er clarion-throated, is moving pre- : 
cisely because he lacks the talent for 
tragic histrionics, being an ageing 
bureaucrat suddenly confronted with 
his own insignificance; Neil Hew- 
lett’s admirable IagO is likewise no 
- cosmic nihilist - sturdy, plausibly 
“honest", there’s no glint of malice 
in his voice but instead a dour con- 
tempt for the operatic protestations 
of his betters. 

The Coliseum's Desdemona, Rosa- 
!• lind Plowright, the best I’ve seen, is 
a less eartnbound creature. When 
: she sings, opera turns into a sublim- 
. ation of drama, and character (as 
! Verdi specified in a letter, to Ricorcjl) 

' transcends itself to become a type, a 
, symbol' “of goodness, of resignation, 
i of sacrifice". Hut she’s ,;douWy nlh- 
;dered by the !ENO production:/ Jn 


(he first. place she’s made to appear 
atndijg the crowd pn the quay, which 
sabotages her later ethereal and 
angelic descent into the human 
affray when jshe’s rousfd from her 


finale, the company has substituted 
fof . the ensemble over which Desde- 
mona pleadingly presides a scaled- 
down revision prepared by Verdi for 
Paris in 1894, , giving equal promin- 
ence to . Jago's sardonic asides. The 
change conforms’ with Jonathan Mil- 
ler's approach, because . jt reduces 
this passage to conversational size. 
In origin, however, it’s ohe of those 
Verdian occasions of almost apoca- 
lyptic generality, when (in approx- 
imation to the Requiem) humanity 
raises its collective voice in imploring 
song, with Desdemona as the virgin- 
al intercessor for us all. By adopting 
the later alternative, .the ; ENO ■ has 
cheated : a ' great Desdemona : pf what 
might have been- her apjotheofiis. : : 
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|l i.\ rtM'-MiriiiL' In Ilium dial I) util mis 
Burton really was tile tenth child ami 
lli.it his nsiniL' wax not just a iuccc nl 
N a i -Classical uflVctnliun ny his 
father. Jariiib Burton. I lie .specula live 
builder who was responsible Scir parts 
of noith Bloomsbury (aiuuml Burton 
Street) ami who developed much «»[ 
Regent Si reel nod Regent's Park fur 
Julin Nash. I lie young Deeiiims was 
launched early inio the rt-.il world ol 
u related me: lie designed Cornwall 
anti Clare nee Terraces for Nash mid 
soon built up a very successful prac- 
tice. Hut all hough he was responsible 
Tor n numliLT of I lie famous monu- 
ments of curly m i ie t cent h-cen tiny 
London - the I lytic Park Screen mid 
A i eh, and the Alheiiueiiin - lie is 
one of those mehitects who remain 
sliiitlmvv, mill has never heen treiileil 
lo the biography nr even the mono 
graph he deseivcs. lie is now prop- 
el ly celeb rated in this Building Cen- 
tre Exhibition, but the exhibits them- 
selves reveal the paucity of docu- 
mcniK - both letters anti drawings - 
necessary to illuminate Burton’s 
career further. Accompanying the 
exhibition is h useful catalogue, with 
a list of works, written by Philip 
Miller, the organizer (48pp, 37 black 
and while illustrations, £2.50 j ; it 
ought to he the precursor uf a fuller 
study. 

Decimus liurton was suiprisingly 
versatile. As well as designing Neo- 
Classical monuments, he worked 
with engineers to help create the 
marvellous glasshouses of cuily 
Victorian England: the Great Stove 
at Chalsworth (with Paxton) and the 
Palm Stove ut Kew (with Richard 
Turner). A century before the Mod- 
ern Movement catered fur penguins 
and gorillas. Burton had animals foi 
clients in Regent ’.s Park and designed 
the Giraffe Utilise , the Tudor Camel 
House and the tunnel under the Out- 


By Frances Spalding 

John I.r.SMire 
1 heo Walk ling tun Gallery 

Virgin hi Powell 
Maclean Gullciy 

Jiiiiel Nullum and Vanessa J nek son 
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Derhntts Hurl/ ni'\ Colmiviim, in Uiwm’s I'ink. lit tilt in IR2B in Inittse a 
series n( j mnnntniir pictures of Lnihlnn. it hud u dome bigger l/ld/l that of 
St Pants u i id mm tiined one of the first public lift s. Thomas Horner, whose 
idea it wrt.\, n ml bankrupt, but the building - with its tonsen tinny, concert 
rooms, lefrcshinem rooms tint l Swiss chalet - survival us it 'palace of 
entertainment until if ivdi eclipsed bv the Clrcat Exhibition. It iiiit de- 
molished in IS7S, to he replaced by a terrace at Cambridge Gate. 


cr Circle fains, too smalt fur 
elephants) in Hie London Zoo, The 
various lodges in Hyde Park are also 
his work - and the severe Greek 
Doric magazine for the Grenadier 
Guards by the Serpentine bridge is 
worthy of St Petersburg. Olher Lon- 
don buildings by him include the old 
Charing Cross Hospital off the 
Strand. 

Much of the interest nf this 
exhibition lies in its attention to Bur- 
ton’s less familiar work outside Lon- 
don, such ns his "Old English" 
houses near Pc ns hurst, of ifie fitfOs. 
os well as Itis several estate develop- 
ments. He added to his father’s 
creation, the town of St. Leonards, 
laid out the Calvcrley Estate at Tun- 
bridge Wells and was responsible for 
most of what was built ut Fleetwood. 
This was a port uwl a watering place 
oil llie Lancashire coast founded by 
Sir Peter llcskeih Flcclwuod. The 


railway from London wns opened in 
I S40 and the town enjoyed a biiof 
reign of glory as the port for Scot- 
land untif, in 1847, it was tv-passed 
when the railway eventually man- 
aged to climb over Simp. It seems it 
was in Burton’s North Fusion Hotel, 
Fleetwood, that the Gothic fanatic 
Pugin complained: 

The abomination of desolation, a 
modern Greek town is uusuppnrt- 
nblc. I am sitting in a Grecian 
coffee room, in the Greciun hotel 
with u Grecinn mahogany table 
close to a Grecian marble 
chimney piece surmounted by a 
Grecian scroll pier glass and to 
increase my horror the waiter has 
brought in ’breakfast on a Grecian 
sort of tray with a pal of butter 
stamped with the infernal Greek 
scroll. Not n pointed arch within 
sight and everything new and 
beastly. 


Caste and colonialism, past and present 


By John Hurrell Crook 

Tibetun Inroads 

Royal Court Theatre 

Stephen Lowe’s new play is for the 
most pari evocative rnlhcr than pro- 
voking: it portrays well the social 
inscapc of old Tibel, the strange 
mixture uf mystical ambience, bawdy 
jollity and torture of criminals; and 
m the second net. it depicts clearly 
the idealistic but narrow-minded 
materialism of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army since 1959, and the ment- 
al cruelty it has practised. One waits 
in vain for ;t political pose on the 
author’s part but he studiously mid 
perhaps wisely avoids one. 

Tile story begins classically 
enough: uninspired upper-class wife 
(Sharon Ducc) attracted hy working- 
class brawn in the form of the local 
blacksmith (Kenneth Cranham). In- 
fidelities are discovered, and in spite 
o t some alleviating Buddhist 
rationalization a dreadful sentence is 
imposed on the .smith by the kindly 
but traditional Abbot (Fred Pear- 
son), the spiritual and temporal head 
of the district. The tortured Dorje, 
untouched by spiritual exhortation, 
sets out on a’ journey to find means 
for revenge. Falling into comically 
bad company he ends up in the holy 
brothels of Lhasa but, physically un- 
able to participate, he is agonized by 
memories of his lady who appears to 
him in tempting dreams. Befriended 
by a fellow reveller, a wild yogi in 
from the mountains (Paul Brooke), 
he asks for the secret of mind con- 
trol so that he may evoke the de- 
mons who will secure his revenge. In 
due course he discovers a platoon of 
the PLA, whom he leads back to his 
village. The piny describes a typical 


series of events during the early 
years of the Chinese take-over uf 
Tihet when former “undesirables” 
were often given power over their 
superiors, sometimes with results f;»r 
more terrible than those shown here. 

The two acts mirror one another. 
In the First, Dorje encounters the 
rigidity of traditional law nnd suffers 
the consequences. In the second, 
after a period of fraternization and 
revenge-taking, the basic chauvinism 
of the Han soldiers emerges. Under 
pressure their Maoist idcnlism gives 

f 'lace to the simple reflexology of 
Tightened colonialists everywhere. 
Dorje, truly fascinated by the tech- 
nology of the new world brought by 
the soldiers and reasonably expecting 
a good place in it, now finds himself 
mure or less a serf again but wit It 
new and less sensitive masters. His 
own identity is once more questioned 
and threatened. Is he to join the 
reactionaries and affirm his Tibetan 
self or is he to work for the ■•revolu- 
tion", the new life and the ideology 
of Mao? In the final scene, n 
confessional upon the road which he 
and an exhausted gang of fellows are 
forced to build for Chinese military 
reasons, he responds to a plea lo 
speak. We realize that this simple 

E easanl hns learnt the double talk of 
is masters and can use it against 
them. He throws them a skilfully 
innocent question: ‘‘My main mis- 
take is a fnilure to question and 
understand. Who is this road for? 
Why have we decided to build 
it? . . . Is it for the people? Who are 
the people? ... I should nsk these 
questions more often and out 
loud The Chinese stand 

motionless as the play ends. 

The powerful first act is enlivened 
by songs from traditional Tibet - the 
love poetry of the sixth Dalai Lama 


Given the diversity of contemporary 
art. it is natural in feel a certain 
bewilderment. The reduction in the 
number ol art publications nnd the 
absence of any dominant avant-garde 
have removed an atmosphere ol high 
professionalism and exchanged it for 
something more like that of a garden 
file. Much is hume-grown, tradition- 
al and cosy. But even the more outrd 
reflects ;i general tendency to trust 
personal experience more and theory 
less. 

John Lessore is one artist whose 
reputation has rcsui faced in this 
more inclusive climate. His land- 
scapes descend from the Impression- 
ists. They catch at informal scenes 
and are deliberately uneinphntic; no- 
thing is heightened for effect, nor 
does (he handling make a display of 
skill. His most ambitious views’ are 
of Pnris, its complex architecture 
radiating in all directions, but even 
licre the mood is restrained, the grey- 
sky fiat and undruinutic. Like certain 
of his landscapes, his Paris scenes 
evoke Pissarro but lack that artist’s 
sensitivity to light. Confined lo sun- 
less suburban gardens and domestic 
scenes, Lessore can appear home- 
spun. Certain canvases nre heavily 
reworked, their incrustations and 
emotive drawing reminiscent of 
Auerbach nnd Kossoff, two artists at 
one time associated with his mother 
Helen Lessorc’s Beaux Arts Gnllcry. 
At Theo Waddington’s. two of Less- 
ore’s best paintings are his Inrgest: 
“Norfolk Firemen saving u Cottage” 
nnd “The Life Room. Norwich 
School of Art”, both of which con- 
tain much buried information that is 
only slowly perceived. His “Life 
Room”, with its forest of easels and 


and the spiritual verses of Milarepsi, 
In the second these are replaced with 
readings frum Chairman Mao. The 
depth and psychological insight ot 
the first are mnichcd against the soc- 
ial relevance and alienating author- 
itarianism of the second. The boy- 
scoutery of the Liberation Army, 
portrayed as a set of adolescents 
doing good on the roof of the world, 
is no match for the poetry and music 
of the old culture and although the 
dramatic tension is mointained the 
second act is a comparative failure. 
The only thing that is unpredictable 
and holds the attention here is how 
the author will bring his historical 
portrait to an end. The vivid im- 
mediacy of the First act, driven along 
by the eerie Tibetan music, strangely 
meditative and sinister by turns, is 
not sustained by what, to ’a Western 
audience, can only be the sickening 
platitudes of the new technology 
backed by the roar of generators. 

Anyone who knows Tibetans and 
their culture well will experience 
weaknesses in both play and produc- 
tion. Fred Pearson's Abbot seems 
more like a Jesuit than a Buddhist, 
and his cold imellectualizing is a far 
cry from the “presence" of a high 
lama. Again, the play does not make 
clear that Tibetan -districts were 
ruled in a great diversity of ways. In 
fact the temporal rule of a reincar- 
nating tulku or hereditary priest-king 
was only one method. Often the 
abbot of a monastery is far less auto- 
cratic than his Christian counterpart. 
In a small monastery he would be 
elected democratically by an assem- 
bly of monks alt of whom might have 
been younger sons of the local vil- 
lage households. On election, his 

f lower to decide issues is not abso- 
utc but must bo referred back to the 
community, and his term of office Is 
no more than a few years. Monaster- 


ies do not usually rule despotically 
over villages but are inrimntelv inte- 
grated into a unique way of life with 
many more checks and balances than 
this story shows. Feudal Tibet was 
nevertheless often cruel in (he 
prosecution of offendeis, and serf- 
dom often severely abused by absen- 
tee landlords luxuriating in the 
palaces at Lhasa. 

The Lady. Chatterley scene that 
opens the play will certainly awaken 
any audience from after-dinner lassi- 
tude, but it suggests feelings and 
motives that are Western in mode 
and alien to the free and easy Tibet- 
ans. Their freedom from sexual 
hang-ups, which seems rooted in re- 
markably open and physically per- 
missive child - rearing practices, is 
coupled with much less emphasis on 
guilt, loyalty and relationships gener- 
ally than is the case in our culture. 
All the fuss about infidelity in this 
story would in real life in Tibet stem 
from a source not explored on stage, 
even though it was one of the major 
injustices in the structure of old 
Tibetan society. Far from a simple 
extra-marital affair what we have 
here is a profound caste conflict. 
Although Tibetan society was on the 
whole remarkably free from caste 
prejudice, the hereditary profession 
of blacksmith and butcher entailed a 
rigid caste endogamy as well as rules 
of pollution that prevented any 
"gara" from eating in the close com- 
pany of other Tibetans. The offence 
of Dorje and Genyen is her willing 
defilement through the breaking ol 
caste rules. The especial quality of 
the landlord's anger is thus due to 
pollution by his wife rather than her 
infidelity as such. Given the values 
of his time he is indeed a quite 
tolerant man as Tashi, the black- 
smith's monk brother, makes clear to 
Genyen - "You are lucky not to feel 



towering plaster casts, is urgently 
handled, the absorption uf Hu- stud- 
ents reflecting Iris own, lire whole a 
homage to the challenge of tradition. 

Neat by. ut the Maclean Gallery 
Virginia Powell's small pictures are 
concerned with glimpses rather than 
the studied view. Whether at 
Ardkingl.is or Chantry, in St.ickwdl 
or Greece she makes a highly 
wrought memento from the corner ot 
a room, or an arbitrary still life. She 
works in a variety of media, skilfully 
extracting the full range of t«.nc from 
etching and aquatint, but turns most 
often lo pastel. This medium suits 
her illustrative talent and encourages 
more spontaneity than is found in 
her oils. With pastel or water-colour 
she hints rather limn describes, seiz- 
ing, for instance, on a Christmas 
decoration to suggest the tree on 
which it hangs. Her love of strong 
colour and concentrated pattern tan 
give her pictures the intensity of 
miniatures. 

Janet Nathan also responds in en- 
vironment, in her case to the view of 
Ihc river from her studio at Wanning 
Wharf. At the AIR Gallery in 
Rosebery Avenue she is exhibiting 
ten new mixed-media constructions, 
including “River Light - near Sea”. 
Driftwood nestles in pools of fibre- 
glass like boats at sea; sand, grit nnd 
occasional touches of strong colour 
enliven the whole which cartwheels 
across one entire wnll. Her recent 
work hns a more relaxed and confi- 
dent nir than her previous spiky con- 
structions based on the cruciform 
shape. 

Her sensitivity to materials enables 
her lo explore’ not only river and 
landscape allusions but also religious 
stales of mind, as in the five-panel 
“Elegy". Meanwhile in the down- 
stairs gallery Vanessa Jackson hurls 
rotund' shapes and fever-ehnri lines 
into her large, brightly coloured ab- 
stracts, with such energy that to en- 
ter the room is to experience a visual 
assault . Their ebullience disguises 
the careful decisions that have gone 
into their making, for they retain a 
commanding presence even niter the 
initial dazzle has faded. 


the knife slit your nose.” Perhaps M 
is this degree of mercy to his beloved 
that leads Dorje eventually to 
attempt an enactment of the Bardo 
funeral rite over the body of his 
former oppressor - an event which in 
the conjuring up of the spirit ot oW 
Tibet nicely balances nnd cancels his 
summoning of the demons - actual- 
ized as Chinese - earlier on. 

These raisings of the spirit world 
give us a deep psychological theme 
characteristic of Tibetan Buddhism, 
which Lowe skilfully inserts into his 
play. He weaves in some profouno 
yogic doctrine nt the very pony 
where the action is at its bawdiest. 
The yogi, enjoying his women in so 
voluptuous a manner, is a wc ??" 
known type in Tibetan spiritual writ- 
ing. Our yogi, Knshag. with all ®. 
magnificence of a Falstaff in fn 
flow, instructs Lowe’s peasant ner 
while perched on a thunderbox nuo- 
stage in a scene which is dramatically 
superb. If Dorje will but visualize his 
lady for long enough she win 
"appear" in flesh and blood before 
him. TTien, to Icam the secrets o 
demon control, Dorje must first give 
her over to the terrible imagination 
of Kashag to do what he will with 
her. The demons that she evokes d 
their own dreaming - and how me 
Tibetans may control them remains 
the hidden question at the end ot tne 
piny. 

With Tibetan Inroads the Royal 
Court provides an education for any- 
one interested in the culture arm 
political problems of this land. 1 nc 
pain of Tibet comes through dread- 
fully as the road-makers struggle 
under arc lamps to the roar of b 
generator near the end. But one » 
left with a certain ,respect for nc 
idealism of Chairman Mao - m* 
tragedy is that he look people lo> 
granted. j 
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Pushkin and Versification and 

Lermontov SESS'JSgSfS Long Lines 

Sir - In his generous anil thought- J; 1 ' Ml - Th «‘ memi by _ 

M review uf my Talk .ih iiiil L« <"■' "* ■ ■ ■ ""I*-™' I*™- ■ '.i.'j T, ft™', XUlil* 

/',„•/ (October 2). D. M. 1 nonius Incidentally, unlefe nee nf “Neva’s uitiLle mi Tcnnwin’s “lu Vnal” 
questions my statement that “so far miijeslkal pulsation", may I say that (September IK)’.' ’| used the long fine 

as the collection lias a coherent great rivers tin pulse; I have recn the j„ ptx-nt called “At T S. Eliui’s 

theme, it is that uf a marginal own- Neva ami the Nile do it, and Wanner Memorial Seivice". and arranged it 

mcnlarv on the rise and fall ut impc- heard the Rhine do it, cf the pulsing in. separate couplet-stanzas, a/l feel 


Versification and 
Long Lines 


Inciilciii.illy. talking nhimi cloth ears, 
suliienile i win t had read mily die 
h-nginn Mmle/n P<>ct\ version) said 
in me since wlial a strange but effee- 


i, ■. , , . , , | live example ut ms blue it was. 

i S , t u ? \ "• ; Y lV.-rh.ips also ledum I had missed mu 
Isi fir t S "ii "the rolling trochaic lines". I was 
(September IK)7 l uscd tliekmg fine !o " L,,w,,rill >' *» viiligliteii Imi'. ^ 


(September IK)’.* I 
in a poem called 


mcnlary on the rise and fall uf impe- 
rial power". The Bronze Horseman . 
lie says, is not really about tile rise 
or fall of Empire; nnd he stresses the 
concern of Pushkin in this poem, and 
of Lermontov in The Novice, with 
the fate of the individual. 

Mr Thomas is of course right ub- 
uut this concern. I believe however 
that in both poems t lie re is another 
dimension ns well: that the fnte of 
the individual has lo he seen against 
a background of ruthless imperial 
success. In The Bronze Horseman it 
is the domination of the Westernized 
military slate, symbolized by Peter 


of the double basses in the opening 
bars of the Prelude to Khcingold. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

32 Kingston Mouse South, London 


Art of the 
Pharaohs 


n called “At T. S. flint's RnY FULI.HK 

Seivice". and arranged it 37 Lringtuii Wny, London Mi 3 7TJ. 
le L<mnlct-slun/as. l feci 

i oft'L clirymS" TmU" James Tlioiiison 

link mv poem must have \ rrs * 

in some peril alien l AIUl CjiOtl^Ol £1 

tlnii, with disagreeable 

m-r of the lines, for when l Sir, - I wonder what pniticular 
it in the selection of my passages in English, and also in 
Penguin Modern Poets IS I Spanish, Pal Rogers had in mind 
:o the four-line stanzas lack- when writing (October 2) that “at 
als nt the start of the in- moments Thomson will even recall 
econd and fourth lines, ns GtSngora", since their respective 
hy Mr Trapp. But I look styles cuiiUI not he further apart. 


sure “To Virgil" was so printed iu 
Volume 2 of the Everyman Tenny- 
son. I think my poem must have 
appeared in some periodical 
arranged thus, with disagreeable 
turnings- over nf ifie lino, [ot when 1 
included it in the selection of my 
verse in Penguin Modern Poets IS I 
cast it into the four-line stanzas lack- 
ing capitals nt the start of the in- 
dented second and fourth lines, ns 
described hy Mr Trnpp. Bui I look 


and in particular by Iris colossal 
equestrian statue - which gives the 
poem its theme. In The Nnvice, the 
scene is set in the opening lines by 
the reference lo the cession of an 
unnamed Caucasian kingdom (in fact 
Bagrat id Georgia) to Russia, and ini- 


Sir, - Many of your readers must 

III in pHrticular hy his cU.«i,l l«n«ialcd hv your review ol l ie 
.nbui statue - w'hicli eives the recently refund Ecyntaii sculp- 


this arrangement not from the Ten- Ccilainly, Rogers’s idea of G6ng- 
nyxon Research Bulletin , hut from ora’s aims is veiy puzzling, since, 
Christopher Ricks’s great edition, contrary in what Rogers asserts, 


which hail appeared in the interim. 


contrary tu what Rogers asserts, 
Uongorii never attempted to "re- 


ture gallery in the British Muscunr 
( Commentary, October 2). The 
effect may he the result of heavy 
cutting hut it suggested not only that 
Pharaonic art was somehow damag- 
ing but also that the art uf Egypt m 
Classical antiquity, under Coptic 


In so doing a curious (to my doth value standard semantic curreuey at 
ears) phenomenon was revealed: the it heightened emutionnl rale”; hut 
breaking uf Tennyson's line after rather - and very uuiili unlike what 
four feel (leaving five feel remain- Thomson seems to have done - to 
ing) can always Be dune at a word- create a new currency altogether, lor 
ending. In my poem the break had which ends lie minced an abundance 
soi iic times to come at a mere svll- of coinage of new denominations. A 


to the monastery where he is to be 
confined. Lermontov, who had taken 
part as a regimental officer in the 
conquest of the Caucasus, but who 
in fact shared Pushkin’s liberal ideas, 
thus makes it clear, to my mind at 
least, that the pathos of his captive 
Novice is not only that of a young 
romantic yearning for inner nnd out- 
er freedom, but also that of a de- 
feated victim in a war of conquest. In 
the early years of Nicholas I, when 
both poems were written, the 


able-ending. (I do not think, by the large part nf these verbal creations is 
way, Mr Trapp is quite right in still in mint condition and looks like- 
spe aking of breaking the line at "the ly M remain common currency in the 

J. tv e — ■ i,... Crviiiieli.coAnKno luitrlil fnr ri Innii 


a reviewer seriously who appears to 
think this? And while it might be- 
amusing, merely as a game, to treat 
Pharaonic art as if it were Tribal, 


rather than a rationally formed 
opinion . 

J. M. ROGERS. 

3 Bayley Street, London WCI. 


caesura . for it is too long to lniYc Spanish-speaking world for ri long 
only one.) 1 disliked this so much time lo conic. “Refulgent” yes, 
that when I included the piece in my “near-grotesque” certainly not. in 
collection Tiny Tears I went hack to any case, pace Rogers, Gongorn 
the couplet afrangement - and with- knew better than most poets that “cl 
nut any prompting publisher and uric exige teniplanzn”, whether wc 
printer, by choice of type-size nnd understand temjdnnza in its common 
width of setting, avoided too off- pictorial sense irt Spanish of harmony 
putting a number of (umings-over. and good dispositions at colouis, in 
Though the q unt rain-setting is surely the evocation of which G Angora cx- 
not right for this expressive metre, celled; or as “the practice or habit of 
Tennyson’s original continuous restraining oneself in provocation, 
wodge would be a bit over-facing, passion, desire, etc" in which sense 

templtinza is the exact equivalent of 


The Sapiehas and 
Poland 

Sir. - Peter llelihlethwaite's ex- 
planation «.f why Cardinal Sapieha 
was known as “Prince Prince", in Iris 
review of Gcmac Huulunn Wil- 
liams's The Mind of John Paid II 
(October 9). is m need uf correction. 

Cracow gave him the other prince- 
ly title not only because of the 
bishopric (later archbishopric) having 
(he ciittmiiiiry rank of “prince of ihc- 
Church". but’ because the bishops uf 
Oaone bad the title uf prince- 
bishops. 

In 1443 the ihen bishop of Cra- 
cow, Curd mnl Oleinicki, purchased 
the small principality «»!' Stewierz in 
Upper Silesia whose ruling dynastic 
house (n branch uf the Polish royal 
house of Piasis) became extinct. In 
the years 1443- 179(1 tile bishops of 
('meow were, itih-rs nf a little semi- 
in dependent stale and because of 
(Iris had the title of princes. As rul- 
ers, they were feudal vassals of the 
king of Poland. 

In 1790 the autonomy of the Prin- 
cipality ot Sicwieiz was abolished. It 
became directly n purl of Poland and 
of the province of Little Poland. But 
the bishops of Cracow kept the title 
of princes and even in Ihc twentieth 
eenliiTV this title lias not been abo- 
lished.' 

The Sapiehas arc princes and. Car- 
dinal Sapieha was also n prince by 
birth. 

Also the bishop* of Wroclaw 
(Breslau) had (lie title of princes. 
They were for ninny centuries rulers 
of the Principality of Nysa (Neissc). 

JEDRZLJ GIERTYCH. 

175 Cnrlingfonl Road, Loudon 
NIS 3ET. 


Among this week’s contributors 


temperance. , „ , , 

, . . « , w hi our issue ol September 4 wc 

1 do not know where Rogers ha. c;irT ; VL ) ;i „ announce incut in the “lii- 
gol his Spanish quotations from, but f 0rma |j 0 „ please" section requesting 
it is sod to see hint making use, out jnforniniion in connection with a 
of context, of worn-out mi i t-Gringorn bingtaphy of Raymond Chandler to 
chcWs; oF ihc kind that will convince | J( , wr j ucn Andrew Sinclair nnd 


Gordon Bkotheksion is Professor of 
Literature at the University of Essex. 
His books include Latht-Amencan 
Poetry, 1978. 


R. J. Hoi.unodai.k's books include 
Nietzsche, 1974. 

John Florii Mason’s The Indispens- 
able Rousseau was published in 1979. 


readers of the TLS that Thomson 
GitoRCK Runt's recent books include was not alone in being "admittedly 
Robespierre . 1975, and Ideology nnd unlikely to have known [Gringora] at 


Anita Brookner's books include 
Jacaues-Louis David and the novel Jonathan Kf.ates 
A Start in Life, both 1981. hioerunhv of Handi 


Jonathan Kf.ates is preparing n 
hiogruphy of Handel to nc published 
by Collins. 


Michael Butler is Senior Lecturer 

in German at the University of Peter Kemp’s critical study H. G. 

i>_ • r - t*i ... .1 i .i _ j a 


Birmingham. He is the author of The 
Novels of Max Frisch , 1976. 


Wells and the Culminating Ape will 
be published next year. 


J. M. Cocking is Emeritus Professor Stephen Koss’s The Rise and Fall of 


of French at King's College, Lon- 
don. His Marcel Proust wbr pub- 
lished in 1975. 

j*BNE Collins is Reader in Modern 
History at the University of Liver- 
pool. 

Peter Conrad’s books include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form, 
1977, and Imagining America, 1980. 

Joyce Crick is a lecturer in German 
at University College London. 

John Hurrell Crook is the author 
of The Evolution of Human Con- 
sciousness, 1980. 

Valentine Cunningham’s books in- 
clude Everywhere Spoken Against: 
Dissent in The Victorian Novel, 1975. 


Popular Protest, 198U. 

NiniOlAX Shrimpion is a Fellow of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Frances Spalding's biography of 
Roger Fry was puhlished last year. 

Gavin Stamp's books include Tem- 
ples of Power, 1979. 

Norman Stone is the author of The 
Eastern Front 1914 - 1917, 1976, and 
Hiller, 1980. 

John Shjrrock is the editor of Struc- 
turalism anil Since , 1980. 


unlikely tu Have Known |uongoru| ui 
all well”. 

DANIEL WAISSBEIN. 

46 Lcckford Road, Oxford OX2 
6 HY. 


published hy We idc nfc til & Nicol- 
sun. Wc linve since learned that (his 
announcement, which we accepted in 
good faith, did not originate with 
either Mr Sinclair or his publishers, 
and that no such biography is 
planned. 


Russf.ll Davies is The Sunday David Nokes is a lectitrer in English 
Times’ i television correspondent. at King’s College, London. 


Dan Bavin’s books include Closing 
Times , 1975. 

Anthony Delius’s most recent book 
is the historical novel. Border, 1977. 

Peter France’s books include 
wane's Rhetoric, 1975. 

David Gascoyne’s Journal 1936 - 
1*37 was published last year. 

Robert Gibson is Professor of 
trench at the University of Kent. 


the Political Press in Britain, Volume Norman stone is me, am nor oi jne 
One was published earlier this year. Eastern Front 1914 - 1917, 1976, and 

Hitler, 1980. 

Julius Lewin's books include Poli- 
tics and Law in South Africa, 1963. John Siurrock is the editor of Struc- 
turalism anil Since, 1980. 

Pfter Lewis is a lecturer in English 

studies nt the University of Durham. A j p Tavlor > s recent books in _ 

„ . , . ,, elude Revolutions ami Revolutionar- 

Patrick McCarthy is the author of jgs and Historians, Socialism and 
tflme, 1975. Politicians, both 1980. ' 

Arthur Marshall’s most recent col- ■ , . „ 

lection of essays and observations, Arthur Terry s books include Cata- 
f’ll Let Vou Know, was published lan Literature, 1976. 
earlier this year. 

Philip Thody’s books include Ro- 
J. Miller is a lecturer in Linguistics { m< j Barthes: A Conservative Esti- 
at the University of Edinburgh. male% 1977. 

Edwin . Moman’s ™llecfcn S of Jer£mv Tbbclown ■„ Qcnml Editor 

poems include Star Gate, 1979. of (he thca(re history series “Plays in 

„ vi , ■ r- y. Performance", published by Junction 

David Nokes is a lecturer in English n . ^ v 3 

at King's College. London. ao ° ■ 

Stephen and Neville Plaice are the Richard Usborne’s .4 Wodehouse 
joint translators of Tancred Dorst’s Companion is published this week. 
Merlin. 

Robert Wokler is a lecturer in Gov- 
S. S. Prawer’s books include Karl eminent Studies at the University of 
Marx and Wodd Literature, 1976. Manchester. 

Paul Preston is Reader in Modem Stuart Wuolf’s most recent book is 
History at Queen Mary College. Europe, 1981. 

London. 

Alan Robinson’s Theodor Fonlane: Harry Zohn is Professor of German 
an Introduction to the Man and His at Brandeis University, Mns- 
Wnrtr urn* nublished in 1976. sachusetts. 


The Public Diary of President Sadat 

1. The Road to War (October 197(J-Octnber 1973) 

1978. xii + 442 pp. cloth Gld. 112.- 

2 . The Road of Diplomacy (November 1973- May 1975) 

1978. viii + pp. 443-896 cloth Gld. 112.- 

3. The Road of Pragmatism (June 1975- October 1970) 

1979. viii + pp. 897-1425 cloth Gld. 1411. — 


Edited uml translated by Dr. R. Israeli of the 
Harry S. Truman Institute, Jerusalem 

Social, Economic and Political Studies uf 
the Middle East. Vol. 25 Pj 
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?■ 
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Stephen and Neville Plaice are the 
joint translators of Tancred Dorst's 

S. S. Prawer’s books include Karl 
Marx and WoHd Literature, 1976. 

Paul Preston is Reader in Modem 
History at Queen Mary College, 
London. 

Alan Robinson’s Theodor Fontane: 
an Introduction to the Man and His 
Work was published in 1976. 


President Sadat was perhaps more than I r . 

any other public figure of recent limes ‘ 

ready lo express himself on a wide J 

variety of topics and themes, in ^ 

speeches, brnadcusts and interviews. 

The editor of this hook has collected and ja. H 

translated into English the transcripts of 
as many of the President’s public 

statements as he could obtain and presents them here in their 
proper historical context and illuminates them where ncccssafy 
with explanatory notes. 

The hook usefully illustrates a crucial period in Middle Eastern 
political history and succeeds in providing an insight into the 
development of the late President's thinking. 


E. J. BRILL Publishers 

P.O.Box 9000 
2300 Leiden 
Netherlands 
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Paradise on the rocks 


ijji 


By Valentine 
Cunningham 


HAUL THEROUX: 

The Mosquito Const 

392pn. ! liiinisli Hamilton. £7.95. 

ti 241 MlMH 5 

Pnul Theroux’s work h:is emne to be 
so intelligent, so shnped by extensive 
reading and wide travelling, so (in 
the best sense) worldly-wise, thut it’s 
impossible not to admire it. One is 
driven to say, borrowing Yeats’s fine 
about Thomas Mnnn, that “here’s a 
travelled man who knows”. Theroux 
has repeatedly proved, and now he 
proves again, how much the Eastern 
American imagination needs, and 
profits by, the Jamesian myth that it 
was blessed to inherit. The Master 
would have no trouble spotting die 
descendants of his own Newman nnd 
Strcthcr and a host of others in the 
Theroux who sets off from Boston's 
South Station for Patagonia, or the 
Theroux characters who quit 
Amherst or Northampton or Lake 
WynJa for points south nnd cast. 


Wyolti: there's always a mention of 
Wyola. And why Wyola? Because 
Wyola is an archcty pally innocent 


piece of American settlers’ water. 

Like Theroux himself in The Old 
PatoBonian Express , the Fox family 
in The Mosquito Const heads south- 
wards from Massachusetts. Not. 
those readers who care little for rail- 
way-train nostalgias will be ha|)py to 
notice, by train, but by road anti sea. 
There is still, however, plenty of 
scope, first in Massachusetts and 
then in Honduras, for Theroux's 

E rase to show off its wonderful ta- 
nt for possessing landscapes - par- 
ticularly the fruits and vegetables, 
the trees nnd bushes that proliferate 
in the geographies Theroux and his 
people traverse. One of the big 
attractions of his fiction is that he 
has acquired to an extraordinary ex- 
tent D. H. Lawrence’s capacity to 
patiently transfer to his novels hi* 
travel writer's acquaintance with land- 
scapes. Agreeable, though, as all this 
Is, Theroux is not merely cultivating 
a set of literary wilds or gardens. For 
a start, in The Mosquito Const Henry 
James has had Jim Jones grafted 
onto him. 

The Fox family uproots because 
AUie Fox, the father, has an apoca- 
lyptic vision of America as self- 
destructing. He’s a kind of Salem's 
Lor, fleeing the Cities of the Plain - 
that is Northampton, Mass, a place 
poisoned by cheeseburgers, enslaved 
by “Nipponese vldeo-crapola”; its 
schools full of glue-sniffers, ten-year- 
old homicidal maniacs and teachers 
of finger-pointing. *Tm the last 
man'", Allie shouts, "Tm the last 


Fill her. (he Last Man turned Second 
Ailiim, father now nf "the first fami- 
ly” who will seek out the wilderness, 
even if it’s the "Iasi wilderness”, for 
empty space lias been inscribed in 
the Scriptures that fascinate as well 
as appal him. "He . . . said the Bible 
was n wilderness. It was one of 
Father's theories that there were 
parts of the Bible that no one had 
ever read, just as there were parts of 
ilie world where on one had ever set 
foul”. 

Not surprisingly, the freedoms, the 
un- Americanized emptinesses (hat 
Allic desires to embrace prove des- 
perately elusive. His disappointment 
is a theme familiar enough in Ther- 
oux's writing. It has never, (hough, 
been entertained more strongly than 
here. The Foxes’s disappointments 
mount grimly. The civilization of 
Coca Cola has stained what at first 
seemed like Paradise's only map. 
Diet -Pepsi bottles and plastic jugs 
boh along the remotest Honduran 
streams . On the least ( redden of 
forest ways n worn-out torch-battery 
is to be found. The traces of mis- 
sionaries, those axiom atie agents of 
western imperialisms, are every- 
where. Hunters, Shooters, Churcna 
God, Jove ns Wetness: seemingly, 
they’ve been everywhere. The most 
suvugc inhabit a nts of the darkest cor- 
ner Allic can penetrate fall down 
before him to intone "Ah Fadder 
wart neven hello bead name". 

An unsubtle handler of this plight 
might seek to blame only America 
herself. Of course, America is great- 
ly culpable. The Diet-Pepsis have 
only one source. The missionaries 
with their airstrips, their video-ed 
preaching and their awful kids who 
are precociously into rollcr-disco and 
trainer-hrns, are (to use chiipy little 
Emily, the Reverend Gurney Spell- 
wood's daughter’s phrase) simply 
gross. Alfie is irredeemably Amer- 


ican. I he denouncer of a poisoned 
culture, he nevertheless takes Amer- 
ican poisons with him into the one- 
time wilderness, polluting the river 
lie settles by with the ammonia he’s 
used for his great ice-making 
machine. Like it or net. he’s the 
very .soul of the yankee inventor, 
mechanical scientific man. whu never 
manages to sink all his post- 
industrial needs into the genuinely 
simple life. After all, isn't the notion 
that ice-making, his great project, is 
necessary and civilized, itself a sign 
oF un-primilivc fa lien ness? What’s 
more, though, it may be, as the 
novel mournfully suggests, that a line 
runs inevitably from any imposing of 
order on (he wild, any clearing, 


building and irrigating, straight to 
Cokes and Twinkics. ft may be that 
only children can live, as Fox’s fur- 
tively do, in a state of grace with 
nature, and more daunting yet, 
perhaps it is actually nntural to play, 
as they do, at school and church and 
the other American pursuits that so 
enrage their father. And by the end 
of the novel, no reader at all would 
feel like grudging the survivors of n 
long and grinding venture into in- 
creasingly deprived primitivism, their 
turn back to the world of icc-cream 
sucking, televised evangelists who 
tote the Blue Jeans translation of the 
Bible, guzzle cheeseburgers nnd 

r rt nicely laundered underroos. 

cities of the plain, discovered by 
the children to be oddly still stand- 
ing, have come to look quite splen- 
did places. 

As is often the case in American 
fiction - which continually craves 
heroes who will prove the key to all 
American mythologies - Theroux is 
rather less concerned with America 
than with Americans. And Allie Fox 
makes a great addition to the great 
tradition of exemplary American 
heroes; his version of being Amer- 
ican will run long and deep into the 


All locked up inside 


man left!’" He comes eventually to 
believe that America has really gone 
up in flames. Like the citizens of 
Jonestown, Guiana, his children are 
taught there’s no going -back. And alE 
along Allic's obsessivc'rirades against 
Drive-in Hamburgers, crapsheet 
newspapers, barbecue pits, ping- 
pong, iudgides and white sugar nev- 
er let up. Such hostilities charge up 
hfs formidable escapist energies, fuel 
his chosen exile. 

' “Free at last!" \ Allie proclaims, 
when he's given away his pick-up 
and the family is safely aboard the 
boat for Honduras. "‘Goodbye, 
Artqri^a! . ..! .Goodbye. to your, junk \ 
and; . your. Old .hlddptal And have- a : 
rtfcc dayl 7 ) And he's , off. to aridther 1 
New-founci-lflnd : ,r a late .Piljjprihi 
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ROSE TREMAIN: 

The Cupboard 

251pp. Macdonald. £6.95. 

0 354 04769 8 

Rose Tremain's first novel Sadler's 
Birthday concerned the efforts of an 
elderly man to free himself from his 
complex feelings about his dead 
mother, and its successor. Letter to 
Sister Bene dicta, \vas about a middle- 
aged London housewife named Ruby 
Constad trying to overcome the 
limitations imposed, on her by her 
upbringing in colonial India and a 
lifetime of obedience to her hus-' 
band. Both _ Sadler and Ruby had 
symbolic prisons - he, the room 
where hfc had tried to lock away his 

E ast; she, the convent where she had 
een educated. 

The Cupboard deals with the same 
theme of freedom and imprisonment. 
This time, though, there are two 
central characters: ' an American 
journalist called Ralph Pears, and 
Erica March, an eighty-seven-year- 
oid English novelist and political 
activist who has agreed to teii him 


American grain. He's a truly amaz- 
ing and unforgettable figure, an Amer- 
ican titan whose actions unlock the 
essences of oppressive Americanism, 
revealing evils we’re to take as intrinsic 
to the rationality and mechanization 
(hat helped make his country what it is. 

Allic's huge ice-making machine in 
the tropical forest, the "Fat Boy” 
which can run forever ("no moving 
parts”) makes an astonishing emblem 
of hubristic scientific rationalism. 
Theroux rehearsed this ice-idca in his 
short story “The Imperial Icehouse” 
(in Worlds End. 1980), u tale of the 
futile carting of a huge block of ice 
across a hot island. But shocking and 
powerful as that fiction was, it 
scarcely anticipated the colossal scale 
on which the image is now drama- 
tized. Ice may be civilizHtion, but it 
ul.so means turning your family and 

workmen into slaves, driven like 
beasts of burden over difficult moun- 
tains in another vain effort to drag a 
ton of ice to an arbitrarily selected 
distant place. Ice means ruthlessly 
devising your opponents' deaths. It 
means the creation of hell on earth. 
Traditionally Hell is ice or fire. Allie 
combines the two. He makes his ice 
in a fira-driven machine: a contrap- 
tion “wuss than a preacher’s heir, 
when it blows up. In short, the ice- 
box's creator and president becomes 
Satan, the angel of light who turns 
into the messenger of darkness, the 
rival of God, who strives to out- 
make and out-invent his own maker. 

Strikingly, Allie talks. His mouth 
is big. He talks as he works, talks his 
inventions into being, talks other 
people into doing his will. “‘I make 
things. I've got maps in mv head"', 
he boasts. The insides of Fat Boy are 
discovered by Ailie's boy Charlie to 
compose a body and, above all. a 
head. Charlie recognizes these in- 
nards, in fact, as a metonym of his 


wheat. Her basin, which should be 
almost empty, is heavy and 
full ... . But my basin, which 
should be full, is very light .... I 
have almost no knowledge of how 
the grains got used up. But I know 
the grains left are too feW . . .. 

I think what I am doing is put- 
ting mv basin near to Erica's. I am 
klnda ’hoping grains will fall from 
hers into mine, hundreds of grains, 
so that it begins to fill up and 
there is some RECOVERY. 
Erica's life as told to Ralph indeed 
resembles a fujl basin. We see her 
first on her parents’ Suffolk farm. 
When she is eight her mother is 
trampled to death by a bull, and 
Erica inherits the huge cupboard that 
used lo belong to her. This piece of 
furniture, which both frightens and 
soothes her, thereafter becomes the 

E rison she has to avoid; Escape from 
and from the restrictive world of 
the farm comes in a variety of ways. 
First her Uncle Chadwick, a 
homosexual vicar turned popular 
playwright, invites her to London 
where she joins the Suffragettes. 
Then she writes her first novel, falls 
in love with a French painter named 
Gdrard and spends the 1920s and the 
1930s in Paris. After Girard's death 
in the Spanish Civj) .War she returns 


her. i life story.. 'Ralph, .Who..' is,': M* fS&j? the she is 

everyone points ^ tfvv^hqtt. ftr C ^ D .movement. , . ■ , 

American"; is literally stunted las a .- Yet, paradoxically, in the end 


result of a fall from a barn roof 
which occurred in his early youth, 
Shortly , after' the failure of his 
attempt to seduce a black maid. To 
this humiliating memory is added the 
barrenness of nis present life. He is. 
downtrodden by his bullying editor, . 
arid, his .personal ■ relationships are 
constantly ruined by. his ip Ability to 
love. He himself is rather like the. 
herbs he grows on the windowsill of 
his Brooklyn apartment, which, 
though they are outside, have a bal-' 
cony, hanging- over them and there- 
fore do not get much light or rain. 
What he expects from his encounter 
with Erica is a renewal of his will to 
live:. 

. The nearest i can get to an image' 
of our two lives v Erica March, 87; 
Ralph Pears, 35 - Is two basins of 


• Tot, paradoxically, in the end 
there is no escape. All. the liberal 
causes she supports end in failure. 
When the First World War comes 
the Suffragettes put down their ban- 
ners and start kmtting'scarves for the 
soldiers In the trenches; Franco 
triumphs in Spain; despite the CND 
rallies the Bomb is not banned;. 
Everywhere the forces of oppression 
are victorious. Worse, the cupboard ' 
and the farm periodically reclaim 
her, and throughout her life she suf- 
fers from fits of intense .depression 
virtually amounting to insanity, dur- 
ing which she. talks . to her mother 
and wants to join her. When Ralph 
finds her she' is an old woman who 
hasn’t done anything for nearly thirty ; 
years, and after finishing .her stay'. 
' she retreats Into her cupboard and 
kills herself with sleeping' pills. 1 " . 


father's head, an allegory of mecha- 
nistic American man's engineered in- 
wardness. And it's Allic’s head-full 
of words, his possession by the lan- 
guages of mechanism, the jargons of 
physics and chemistry, navigation 
and engineering, that bring Fat Boy 
and ali the other schemes into being. 
Invention is words, and words are 
invention. No wonder Allic will only 
lie down dead when the vulture's 
peck out his tongue. 

Allie s the kind of American, 
then, who must most impressively 
remind us of James's The American 
particularly that moment in the 
Louvre when the painting girl re- 
calls, at Christopher Newman’s in- 
stigation, Christopher Columbus: 
“He invented America”. Discover- 
ing, James knew, is invention, and 
inventing is discovering: they're a 
kind of reading and writing. A most 
modernistic perception. And one can 
imagine what many more pretentious 
novelists than Tneroux would do 
with Theroux's inventor and word- 
monger, who re-invents Americo on 
a voyage to a set of mirror-images of 
America undertaken in order lo de- 
invenl America. More canny than the 
common run of our novelists, however, 
Paul Theroux refuses to restrict this 

3 e to n matter of words alone, 
le us this aspect of his project is. 
He wishes also to retain the old- 
fashioned knowable realities and politic- 
al relevances. To retain, as well, the 
mundane felicities of the old-fashioned 
novel that will tell an entertaining story. 
So that, most bracingly, Theroux's in- 
ventor-hero's plot is as exciting as the 

E arts of Conrad or Defoe or Rider 
laggard that it continually recalls, as 
weflas being as seriously hermeneutical 
as any Newer Critic might desire. And 
one is paying the highest of possible 
tributes when one alleges that The 
Mosquito Coast is not just an indisput- 
ably important novel, but also a most 
agreeably readable one. 


In view of all this, it is difficult not 
to remember the American who, 
when Ralph asks him why he thinks 
Americans are so unpopular in 
Europe, replies that he personally 
blames the Statue of Liberty: "That 
statue gives everyone the idea that 
liberty is desirable and that in Amer- 
ica every sonofabitch's second name 
is Liberty. But name the man who’s 
free. Liberty’s liogshit!" But there is 
also a flicker of Tight in the novel. 
Ralph does not quite achieve the 
recovery he had hoped for, but he 
does summon sufficient courage to 
disobey his editor, is fired ana thus 
gains a precarious freedom. The last 
chapter, which shows him back in 
New York, ends on a note of muted 
optimism: “It was hot in the room 
and already the cold ■ of London 
seemed very far away. He leaned out 
and touched his plants. The soil was 
dry, yet all the herbs except the 
parsley had survived his absence and 
were in hill leaf." 

The Cupboard has its defects, but 
it is a much more ambitious work 
then the earlier two hovels. Both 
Sadler's Birthday and Letter to Sister 
Beiiedlcta were essentially static, and 
took place largely inside the heads of 
their protagonists. Here there is an 
attempt to establish an objective 
situation, , and use it as a basis for 
narrarivei' Unfortunately, it Isn't easy 
'to believe that an American maga- 
zine would really -send .a reporter 
across the Atlantic to interview b 
novelist who hadn’t produced any- 
thing for three decades, and 
although the sheer richness of Erica’s 
life necessitates the presence of some 
sort of editor to impose order on her 
memories, the questions, like “And 
did you return to London then?" and 
“Were you very lonely after Girard's 
death?' with which Ralph keeps in- 
terrupting, her have an artificial ring 
to them, and rapidly become irri- 
tating. ' ./ 

A mo\e serious problem has to do 
with the way rin. which Ms Tremain 
uses history. Already in; her earlier 
novels there was an attempt to, estab-r 
Hsh connections' between jiteycholo- 
gical and political freedom, and to 
:araw parallels between Sadleris life 


as a butler and the servitude brought 
on him by the memory of b dead 
woman, or between the liberation of 
India and the liberation of Ruby 
Constad. In The Cupboard there is 
an even more explicit insistence that 

E ersonal and public history cannot 
e separated, but no real interest is 
in fact shown in the latter. The book 
is cluttered with remarks like "There 
was so much misery in the Thirties” 
and “We abandoned the French on 
the beach at Dunkirk" which seem 
dry and lifeless. 

Still, like the Old Masters, about 
suffering Ms Tremain is never, 
wrong. When it comes to depicting 
psychological injuries she has few 
rivals, and the images of human pain 
she conjures up - Chadwick crying in 
his batn for nis dead lover Robin- 
with his hair dye running into the 
water. Erica lying on the floor, iata- 
ing to her mother, a woman going 
mad and imagining that she is a cat - 
make this a very moving novel. 

First published in 1958, Warty 
Levin's classic study of American 
fiction. The Power of Blacht&s ~ 
Hawthorne, . Poe, Melville is now 
available in paperback ( 263 pp.°nio 
University fress. 0 8214 0581 l 0). 
There are seven chapters: n*® 

American Nightmare"; 

Obscura"; “The Skeleton in g 


“The Avenging Dream ana 
Jonah Complex". In hi* Pre- 
written for tne first edition in 
Professor Levin states that 'My cen- 
tral; concern is with the workings i of 
the imaginative faculty, particularly 
iq what may be called tabulation, 
man's habit of tellings stories as a 
means . of summarizing his activmes 
and crystallizing his attitudes. These 
fantasies, as projected by modem 
fiction through its principal vehicle, 
the novel, have been more and more 
consciously regulated by the condi- 
tions to which they owed their exist- 
ence. 1. haive tried elsewhere to 
analyze a few examples pf this mans* 
tic trend ,. . . Following the symbolis- 
tic undercurrent, I am now led dock 
to ;dur nineteenth century. 
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Poet and Scarecrow 


By Harry Zohn 

Israel" and "a Sappho whose world lucked a bed hut was crammed wilh essay is as perceptive as it is in- 
ELSE LASKER-SCHOLERi has broken apart ’. A poet's poet, toys and knick-knacks, to roam the formative, their renditions, though 

Hebrew Ballads and Other Poems Lasker-Schiiler not only expressed streets in uutlandish garb (including for the mosi pari sensitive and fairly 
Translated and edited by Audri Dureii- P*rself in extravagant terms but also :i fur cap worn even in the summer accurate, are serviceable mainly in 
Jeanette Litman-Demeest&re aspired such superlatives as "the heat) bedizened with cheap jewel- conjunction with the German text 

* _ . . . « . greatest poet of modern Germany" lery. Heinz Politzcr has described which is printed on facing pages. 

103 pp. Tlic Jewish Publication bocte- (Kraus), “the grentest lyric poet of her as “a broken old woman who Few of these translations can stand 
ty of America. SlU.zb- the century” (Benn), and “the most looked like a solitary, exotic night up as English poems, and in that 

0 8276 0179 4 Jewish poet of world Jewry" (the bird ... as if carved from a man- respect many of the versions of other 

■ = — Nazi critic Wilhelm Stapel). Krnus, a drake root". Occasionally she would -translators (M. Hamburger, R. Mnn- 
The great German-Jewish writer Else great admirer who repeatedly raised derive inspiration and satisfaction heim, J. Ncugroschcl, M. Bullock, J. 
Usker-Schiller was a Dlchterin Hires funds for the penurious poetess, from the “Kraal”, a literary circle Bithell, G. Cumbon, E. Gueter- 

Lehens. The phrase derives from once characterized her as “ein which she had founded and in which mann, N. Eltlinger) that have 

Stefan Zweig, who called one of his Erzengel und ein Marktweib", in- she gave ritual readings of her poetry appeared in various anthologies and 

collections of biographical essays dicating that her abode was heaven’s by candlelight and with musical periodicals arc superior. Mistransla- 

Drei Dichter ihres Lebens. As the gate as well as Billingsgate. accompaniment. When the poet lions abound in n volume that is also 

title of its English translation. Adepts Lasker-Schiiler’s antecedents in- * braham Ka ? iv wa , l ) tcd lu franslatc marred by an inordinate number of 

in Self-Portraiture, indicates, Zweig c | u ded Rabbis JholaK £er ,P ocms L ,n L 10 Hebrew (' Lask L er ' misprints. One that has been given 

was referring to noted aulobio- < who had never ,earnl that unfortunate prominence by Hie pub- 

araphere. Else Lasker-SchUler also SnL ^ feSfiS ,an £ ua « e but had for her ‘ Ushers (who quote it on the jacket 

nutHished some autobiographical selfone that she called “Mystic Asia- and the back cover of the paper- 


turn interweaving fact and fancy and Rhineland, m a prose piece entitled she wrole m 1942 s j ie split herself scribes herself as a schoolgirl with ail 

rtSr Br?in° P ,?l; mta « ft* and > Sct£ow. Her ancient hear., "1.000 nnd 2-jahrig. 

between ^Dichtung and Wahrlieit. last collection ofpoctry, Mein bhmm dem Mflrd.cn iiher den Kopf 


trifle. a Take d to SET a jSk dTW d== e^etaen" - n.eSnin. that' 

tosraphieal XtS for KurlTinV o he n ew lipn: .“To unforgettable friends in ?,.»2 years old and .fins has, as it 

us’s Expressionist anthology Mensch- the cities of Germany and to those, were, outdone the fairy-tale (The 


US S expressionist aimiuiugv nrnvitWt nno line never evadpH one’*; .. k .w > ■ ■- 

heitsdamnierung (1920), she wrote: Prided one lias never evaaea one s ^ exiled and dispersed Tliousnnd and One, or Arabian, 

"I was born in Thebes (Egypt) even ^ e ^ is £ ness ' ias remained loyal to throughout the world, in fidelity." A Nights), or gone one belter than it. 

toh I came into he worid a" an , d be f™ 0,ie ; n f °« ' ed heart attack carried her off in Janu- Here is the translators’ distortion of 

Elberfeld to the Rhineland I “T **. l! «. w ?. rld . s van,t y bu ‘ ary 1945, and she was buried on this lovely thought: "... both 1,000 

tended school till age 11, became Mount Scopus. After the Hx-Day and 2 years old l-Wry-talc sgrowup 


Eon [Creiil liv 8 cd in the East da Y J iws a.e made to undergo trials. War h «urnc K d ou. that heV grave hal On V<> ttf trans- 

for 5 vears and have been vegetat- a,ld contumely tastes bitter to their been among those bulldozed by the lators have mistaken Odein (a poetic 

m since theS " palateS u but A a,s0 &ve i E“ 10 Jordanians for purposes of road- form of Alem, breath) for a place 

mg since then. strength Soon enough howev- buildin „ but he K r gravestone, de- name (“in the warm Odem air 'j; a 

Her penchant for myth-making er. the poetess turned her back on si ed ^ her frien( f Krakauer. has line containing the same word is 


mg since then. strength. . . .” Soon enough, howev- bu ilding but I 

Her penchant for myth-making er, the poetess turned her back on 5 i Kne d liv her f 

and mystification, on both a persona! her bourgeois background and lived b | en Df Z CIve< | 

and literary plane, and her quest for the life of r Berlin bohimienne. For * 


line containing tne same wora is 
omitted on p 79. but Odem is trans- 
lated correctly on pp 81 and 911 


timelessness and universality are evi- some years she was the magna mater Lasker-SchOler’s metaphysical long- , . . , 

denced also by her falsification of of early Expressionism, but after the jng for oneness, communication, and while the translators have soiveu a | 
the year of her birth. Only two de- break-up of her second marriage in universal fellowship led her to number of syntactic and semantic 
cades ago it was discovered that she 1910 ner material circumstances accept certain Christian ideas; the problems, they do not seem comtort- 
was bom in 1869 and not in. 1876, as steadily worsened and she led an unorthodox Judaism of this concilia- able w (J b i ^ cr ™ an, 1 J* 

she claimed in 1903 when she mar- unstable coffee-house existence, fre- tory spirit encompassed Jesus and P oem about Wenel, Lauter Lenrer 
tied a man nine years her junior, quenting the Cafe des Westens the Madonna, “From her mythical ?P U .^ C ?, in se ,r re m Lockenkopr Is not 
She gave that second husband, the (“Cate Megalomania") and later the chaos she dared the leap into Juda- All the teachers tousle his curly 
writer and composer Georg Levin, Romanisches Cate. The death of her ism," wrote Werner Kraft. To Scha- bead bul ,^| e0 jw ®. r ®”* e ' , 5® , l ° 
the Teutonic-sylvan name Herwarth son, a talented artist, of tuberculosis lom Ben-Chorin, however, she was young Werfel s didactic bent (ie, nis 
Walden, and it was under this name at twenty-eight (not twenty-one, as “the true granddaughter of the Psal- be . ad contains, or is haunted by no- 


named and in which many of her 1890 
poems appeared). Her first marriage, a 
to the Berlin physician Berihold Las- bav :. 
ker (a brother of the chess cham- ...i 


lilt- U^OIII ui HWA iHWHivi uuu 11411, IIIMIIIY utiaumu urejwiiiuuvii vi 4 i.;’ _ nf 

1890. biblical figures and legends, contain- statement that a 

A ten-volume edition of her works - StV scanS^ImBS^ 8 ^^ seized°with divine wisdom. ’They 


tion of “Sie duf- 
;n A mens’’, and 
I blossoms Into 
t do ■ for “AIlc 
eincm Blut”, the 
addition rather 
. Other slips are 
order to detect, 
translators seem 
telmed) bv the 


KAiVtfisssa srwssv “XL - : 
as-ii'K' £ gwa AS5H 

When Lasker-Schiiler signed some returned to Zurich after a few eastern legends and ideas. For example, the translators seem 

Of her letters "Print* Vussuf of months. Her prose work Dos Heh- Jew Luke? : flhemMWgr (overwhelmed) bv the 

Thebes" or "Princess Tino of Bagh- rterimd (1937^ .s a jumble of mis- m, 1 !?' 3 e^at affection 'for East- poefs coinage abcrfMgl (referring 
dad", she was putting on poetic conceptions and magnificent insights. SeMler rimd ffea^ttert.on |' 0 a whose natty attire 

masks in an attempt to introduce an an Incoherent account of what she «bbis" ° ^ “oulfolds” or “overpleats’’ his 

exotic, oriental, mystical strain into imagined the land she had just seen aer 5 ‘ . teacher’s). “Within your womb" for 

her life and work, to suspend time to be. Like a number of her other The present volume, which carries *«{ n d e (nem Leib” sounds strange in a 
and place, to escape into the world ' works, it was illustrated with some of % a preface by the German-born Israeli poem addressed to a man, ana “seg- 
of fantasy and dreams that is so her own fanciful, dreamily grotes- poet Yehuda Amichai, offers for the n ende Dilfte” is not “fragrant bliss” 
hauntingly reflected in her ecstatic que, haunting drawings. The out- first time a representative selection but “blessing fragrance", 
poetry. Her invention of fanciful break of the war in 1939 turned her in English from Lasker-Schfiler s . . nnd Other Poems 
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action against the stodgy formalism remaining years to Jerusalem, inese (m3) ana incmamg poems ro ana "V" ’ tn fn<rpr >* n - rc -rv 

and rigidities of Wilhelminian socie- were marked by disappointment, dis- about friends and her mother as well on Society seeks to fos er perw^ 
ty. Franz Werfei was to her the orientation, and destitution, for the as a few pages from The Land of the Jw®. PJJ cl “’ H p °®rious^ ^ range of the 
"Prince of Prague" and Karl Kraus terrestrial Jerusalem could be no Hebrew. \he visionary poet’s ^ v « nf la to be 

the “Cardinal", “Dalai Lama", or match for the heavenly city Bhe had idiosyncratic, complex language, and vwrks ^ u® 

puke of Vienna". Franz Marc, the . hymned for so long, and she clung to | n particular the deep-pile texture of 
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ters with “messages to Prihcd Yus- ing away what friends and admirers neologisms, ambiguities, capricious rowing tne almost traaiupnai gap 
suf" in the fcra of colburfalTevoca- provided for her. "The same Jem- syntax, ellipsis, and luxuriant “in'- tween pretension and performance. 
five paintings of fantasy animals that salem over which I fought with ray ward" imagery, poses a real chal- - jn Jeivish intellectual History , 
seemed to come straight from the friends when I was little, she wrote lenge to a translator. In this particu- nf nr Mcles bv the eminent 


Benn, briefly her lover, “King with her visions of primordial purity taitsendabertpusendweu, strickptck- ' Y^ rteen esg ays reprinted here 

Giselheer” or “Giselheer the Barbar and an exemplary conlmunitVi- only nadelspitz or Sdilmmelpfennigrappen, he eaH j C8t -pYanz Ro^enzweig and 

rian” (a reference to the Nibelungeu- her profound religiosity enabled this but they seem to have made lit tie, p u _ er) R 0S6n8 tbck-Huess.y: . An bi- 
lled). This aristocracy of the spirit God-seeker to endure isolation and effort to find less ordinary renditions eduction to Their 'Letters on Juda- 

also included Martin Buber (the heariache: “i^fter all, I am not Jew- for extraordinary, terms than . a j Christianity”’,- dates from 

_e _I,\. : > . 1 -- r»_r. i_i_ :.l u. 1 ...*' rob* hni for Trfiri ' “wwnrWn.io” fnr tmnfrrnrh wpr. 


Giselheer” or “Giselheer the Barba- and an exemplary coirtr 
rian” (a reference to the Nibelungen- her profound religiosity 


"Master of Zion"V and the British ish for the Jews’ sake, but for God 
Germanist Jethro Bithell • (the ‘“Earl Llfe |n Palestine was not made 


0 J Manchester"), whom the poet the fanciful fabric her imagination ? 0 W _* 8 * f Q *' and Thomas Aquinas: Natural or pi- 

addressed, sometimes in a mixture of Ld woven- above all, It did not to accommodate themselves more p rop hecyv" (1978), "Creation 
German and atrocious English, as offer her ertough “wllde.Juden7, the gracefeUwto Jh ^ P^^ 8t ® a " bed and Emanation , in Isaac Israeli: A 

^Dearest King”, “Large or Sive, uSed. heroic Macca- Reappraisar (1979). and “Mendels-. 

Pear femer Mr Professor". . > £ean types she yearned for. This reproduce^ sonm of tjta end; Qn . ExC o mi nuniMtion:.- The 

: , Around th6 turn of the centuiy the eminent^ apolitical person suggested ^mtui^ous Tnd SimetinSs foe Ecc^siastlMl Law ^Background 

poetess befHnnHpH tHi?. . RrHih vhc»»- r.hlldlike and breathtaklngly . naive' , i: r.Lnu'j.. iimvrir Hir* ■Utinnr. (1980). Other topids tTeate in this 
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Terrestrial delvings 


-I 


By Arthur Terry 

MANUEL DUElA.N and MAftCERY 
JMIIR: 

Earth Tones 

The Poetry of Pablo Neruda 

2(KJp|>. Indian a University Press. 
£13.50. 

(I 253 16fi62 4 

At the Lime of his death in Septem- 
ber 1973, Pablo Ncrudn was prepar- 
ing eight new volumes of poems to 
be published simultaneously on his 
seventieth birthdny in the following 
year. (All these books have .since 
appeared in print, and show no ob- 
vious decline in his poetic powers.) 
This seems characteristic both of the 
man and the pod: the ustonishing 
energy which drove Neruda through 
the varieties of experience recorded 
in his autobiographical writings 
scarcely seems to have faltered, even 
in the face of u long-anticipated 
death, and the consistency and seren- 
ity of his final poems are still firmly 
centred in the “exploration of being' 1 


be once claimed to he the purpose of 
till poetry. 

Prolificness in itself is hardly an 
infallible sign of a major poet: 
Neruda’s stature depends also nn a 
quite unusual range of verbal gifts 
and on a commanding vision which 
can make itself felt in the smallcsi 
details of his poems. At the same 
rime, the kind of continuity which 
this vision enforces is not always im- 
mediately apparent: one of Neruda's 
constant concerns seems to have 
been to avoid anything resembling u 
“Neruda style", mid his ability to 
disconcert his readers by unexpected 
raids on the inarticulate remained 
with him in the end. To demonstrate 
the continuity which links together 
such a vast and endlessly proliferat- 
ing body of verse requires both tact 
and patience, as well as a consider- 
able gift for selection - qualities 
which arc very much in evidence in 
this admirable new survey. Whatever 
one’s reservations, there is no ques- 
tion that Manuel Dunin and Margery 
Safir have provided the general read- 
er with a reliable key to the out- 
standing characteristics of Ncrudu's 
poetry - not so much a work of critic- 


ism as a guided tour which keeps one 
on firm ground while judiciously in- 
dicating the current state nf criticism. 
Occasionally, indeed, one wishes 
they had mil relied quite so much nn 
the opinions of other critics: their 
own judgments - as in their account 
of Neruda's dealings with Surrealism 
- arc sufficiently dear and incisive 
for them to have risked them more 
often, and they arc not afraid to 
censure weaknesses which less objec- 
tive critics have tended to overlook. 


The basic strategy . of their 
approach is dear front the chapter 
headings: “the erotic poet", “the na- 
ture poet", ’the public poet", “the 
personal puct", followed by a final 


"erotic poetry", and that the account 
nf “Alturas ue Maccltu Ricchu”, one 
of Neruda's central poems, is split 
between two chapters. 

Given a reader who is prepared to 
follow the authors' cross-referencing 
- there is no index - this is scarcely 
a major defect. What is more worry- 
ing is the way in which the concen- 
tration on themes often leads to an 
excessive amount of paraphrase. 
Generally speaking, the authors' 
prose is clear, if a little pedestrian. 
Their descriptions of individual 
poems, however, often fall into a 
'programme note" style in which 
nny sense of immediacy is lost: "The 


chapter on the posthumous poetry. 
These divisions are not as schematic 
as they sound; as the authors them- 
selves admit, there is ;i good deal or 
overlap, nnd their intention is to 
point to “differences in stress", rather 
than to “mutual exclusions". Never- 
theless. there ure certain awkward- 
nesses which arise from having to 
discuss the same collection in more 
than one place: it seems a pity that 
the reader is first introduced to 
Canto general under the heading of 


Priestly pronouncements 


By J. M. Cocking 

STEPHANE MALLARMt: 
Correspondence 
Tome V, 1S92 

Edited by Henri Mondor and Lloyd 

James Austin 

399pp. Paris: Gallimard. 

Publication difficulties held up 
Volume V of the Mallarmf letters 
for seven years. Lloyd Austin has 
Volumes VI-X ready for rite pub- 
lisher, though each will have to find 
room for the material for earlier 
years that is still turning up. About 
half of. Volume V h giyen up to 
additions and corrections to Volumes 
I-IV, and the first volume (for which 
Professor Austin was not responsi- 
ble) will need to be completely re* 
cost in due course. 

The juxtaposition of early and late 
letters has its peculiar interest. In 
1863 Mallanug wrote to Cozalis that 
it Is indecent to be happy; by 1892 
he has very much come to terms 
with life. He enjoys his modest crea- 
ture-comforts, his second home and 
sailing boat at Valvins, and his- 
tremendous prestige as the priest of 
the new poetry'. Any number of let- 
ters from fellow-writers, pnintersand 
journalists show that he is revered as 
a dedicated artist and Ipved as a 
counsellor and friend. Rodin writes 
to Mallarmd that in the world of art 
he is a demigod; **je me hausse dans 
ma prapre estime en pensant que je 
suis votre ami". Lfeon Deschamps, 
reviewing Mallarmfe’s essay on vil- 
liers de I'Isle-Adam, calls him "Ic 
prestlgienx remueur d’idfees". Camil- 
le Mauclair approaches him with re- 
verence and begs him for advice. He 
is much in demand as a promoter or 
backer of artistic projects and.a con- 
tributor to special numbers or to 
struggling literary reviews. 

iris true that outside the world of 
Symbolist nnd Impressionist enthu- 
siasny references to Mallanufi's repu- 
. taljcm are some Urn es iro rife,; sceptical 
or frankly, hostile' do. Floury 
wrote •.in: Le Figaro In 1891 1 , "Et le 
volci quasi d'ncrvialitfi, cet Strange 
poftte dont .tout le monde ft Paris salt 
le nora, dont persoone n’a lu Ids 
oeuvres, dont on pa'rle souvent sans 
en savolt grand'enose, si ce iTest 
vngumeni qu’il paitage avec 'Paul 
Verlaine les honneurs du grand 
mallre dans I’ordre ddcadent. . . . 
Puis, fl .fnut bien le dir?, que M. . 
Mallarmd les renie ou non, il a ficrit 
de fort beaux vers, aux premiers 
temps de sa vie artistique." 

Fleury was not alone in feeHng 
more at home with Mallarmd's- less 
obscure poems. But this was one 
reason why Malfarmd found the. arti- 
cle “inept' 1 . To Octave Mirbeau he 
wrote: “Je reiravaille, des fois - pas 
mal: si Fai Fheitr, en finissant, de 
faire outlier les prdodddnts devoirs 
de colldgien pants sous nton nom, on 


aura I’imprcs&icm d’un Monsieur res- 
semblant II lous les autres et qui 
reste stupfefait de s’fetre mire, par 
exemple, dans une source." Mallar- 
m6 stayed faithful to the notion, con- 
ceived in rhe 1860s in Tournon, de- 
veloped in Besangon and, after 1870, 
in Paris, that poetry brings to full 
awareness the divinity buried in ail 
humanity and that a new kind of 
dramn could be ns spiritually thera- 
peutic as the Mass. 

But in 1892 the Great Work, 
whether as the Book or (he dramatic 
Ritual, is still not under way. Mailar- 
md confidently expects to tackle it 
next year, and looks forward to re- 
tirement from teaching and time to 
forge ahead. “J'ai tanl it faire et, 
quoique ftgfe, n'ai rien vdrltablement 
donne de mon songe, que par un 
geste, parfois, ft des dcoutants,” His 
reputation depends ns much on his 
Tuesday evening monologues, his 
improvised, spoken prose-poems 
about poetry, as on his poetry itself. 

Meanwhile his own letters reveal a 
“Monsieur" who, if he is hardly “res- 
sem blunt ft tous les autres", is very 
different from the widely projected 
Imaae of the ethereal, unworldly, 
single-minded priest of poetry. If 
Mailarmd is not very effectively 
businesslike, he is not above calcu- 
lating what he can screw out of his 
publishers by way of royalties. In 
one letter he wants to get an 
arrangement made before May be- 
cause “ehsuite on s'occupe ici peu de 
livres, moi tout le premier qu'enjOlo 
■la campagne". He gets Henri de 
Rdgnier to send from Paris excuses 
for absence from school ' while he 
prolongs his week-ends sailing at 
Valvins. 

In 1892 Mailarmd began his con- 
tributions to the National Observer, 
Whistler and Whibley having per- 
suaded Henley, its editor, to invite 
him, There exists somewhere a file 
of letters from Henley to Whibley - 
it used to be in the possession of 
Messrs Constable - which sheds an 
interesting light on the English side 
of the negotiations, Henley had to 
copsull the ptoprielor oi The, paper,, 
fitzroy ; “Bell , soys yes to Ma|-' 
larmfi: so vfrbTl turn- him on", Henley ' 
wrote to Whibley. In 189Z and 1893 . 
eleven essays ' of. Malisrmd's 
appeared, later to be revised, refilled 
and redistributed in the various sec- 
tions of the Dfvflgmtons. These 
essays gave rise to a good deal of 
interest and comment over here, in- 
cluding ftn attribution of the essay on 
Tennyson to “the celebrated French 
poetess,: Mademoiselle Stephanie 
Mallannfe'V 

But same renders objected to arti- 
cles in French, some to the obscurity 
of the French. Proprietor and editor 
were less impressed than Whibley. 
Fitzroy Bell wrote to Henley In 
March: 1‘Why does the man Vyrite in 
Bdph a way?-. 1 belipve he is nothing 
better than .a fraud. However, let's 
•have some more Of him and see if it • 
is bettet 1 .’’ Ahd. as ' late as 1896, 
Henley wrote , to . Whibley: “Salute 


me St£phane; and 0, if he would but 
write me a half-dozen pages one 
could read\" 

We owe a good deal to the late 
Henri Mondor, who collected so 
much Mallaune material and re- 
vealed the most interesting passages 
from the letters in his biography, in 
the two editions of Propos sur la 
pofsie and in a variety of perspec- 
tives on Mallarmfi’s lire and work. 
The first volume of the Co/rer/jo/trf- 
attce, co-edited by Mondor and Jean- 
Pierre Richard, has the most in- 
teresting of the letters, showing the 
birth of Msllarmi's notion of poetry; 
but the later edition of the Mallar- 
m6-Cazalis letters, by C. P. Barbier 
and L. A. Joseph, snowed how the 
first versions were faulted by ill- 
sorted pages of manuscript, and fil- 
led in a good many omissions. As 
successive volumes have appeared 
the editorial influence of Professor 
Austin has become increasingly 
apparent. He is a perfectionist, with 
tne patience, scholarship and skill to 
achieve as near perfection ns falls to 
mortal editors, and he continues to 
deserve the admiration that Volumes 
II, III nnd IV have attracted from all 
sides. 


a explores (he body of his bc- 
, he rejoices in every second of 
his carnal knowledge”. Or, perhaps 
more memorably: "Kiss after kiss, he 
travels through Mntilde's ‘little infini- 
tude’, her shores and rivers, her tiny 
villages, her genital fire, a fire that 
races through the slender pathways 
of her blood, that surges from below 
os a nocturnal carnation between 
being and nothingness, leaving only a 
glow in the dark". Translated into 
Spanish, and delivered con amorc , 
this would at least contain some of 
Neruda’s own words, though without 
either his rhythms or his concentra- 
tion. At the best of times, it is diffi- 
cult to write unembarrassingly about 
erotic poetry, and especially when, 
like Neruda s, the imagery contin- 
ually functions on both a cosmic and 
;t human level. 

At the same time, the problem 
here points to a more general one, 
namely, the difficulty of presenting a 
complex and linguistically very soph- 
isticated poet solely on the basis of 
translations. Professor Durftn’s Eng- 
lish versions, one hastens to say, are 
normally both accurate and sensitive; 
nevertheless, it is a severe handicap 
to have to discuss the poems of Tent- 
ativa del hombre Infinito ot Resid- 
ence en la tierra with only minimal 
references to the originals. Though, 
as the authors rightly say, “the lack 
of punctuation in Tentative effective- 
ly and literally destroys the bound- 
aries betwen one line and the next, 
one image Bnd the one that follows", 
the ambiguous syntax of the original 
can never coincide exactly with that 
of an English version, however pains- 
taking, and the effect of overlapping 
images - difficult enough to pin 
down in Spanish - is inevitably lost. 

Language, it goes without saying, 
is crucial to Neruda’s whole enter- 
prise, as it is to tliat of any major 
twentieth-century poet. In the two 
collections just mentioned, one finds 


« The sights of Hell 

ci oeu de ' 


By Steve Ellis 

WALLACE FOWLIE: 

A Reading of Dante’s “Inferno” 

237pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£10.80 (paperback, £3.90), 


Although Wallace Fowlie in his in- 
troduction claims that his book is an 
attempt “to explain the power Dante 
has exerted over so many readers for' 
so long a time"* thfe commentaries 
fin fetich canto, of the Inferno that 
constitute his study tend to be simply 
an account of the narrative action of 
the poem, a Michelin Guide to the 
more important sights on Dante's 
route and to the order in which they 
are . visited. Thus to entitle his 
account a “reading" of the Inferno 
seems misleadingly grandiose. Fowlie 
indeed tells the story of the Inferno 
clearly apd sensiblx enough, and is 
good, for example, in discussing the 
penal structure, of Hell, as in the 
contrasts he draws between the sins 
piihlahed within and without the city 
of Dis; but there is. little in bis book 
a student .might not have, learned 
already from any competently anno- 
tated :translation of the Inferno,- like 
Dorothy Sayers's, Musa’s or' Single- 
ton's. Fowlie can of course allow 
himself' more space than a translator 
in his analyses of the various epi- 
sodes, but what he has to say about 


haven't time to re-read, the poem, 
though unfortunately it would pro- 
vide a useful crib to those who some- 
how never managed the first reading. 

This is not to say that the ideas 
and information Fowlie presents are 
totally unobjectionable.- He con- 
cludes, for example, with a "Note on 
Reading Dante Today", and Is inter- 
mittently concerned throughout, to 
relate the , Inferno to modem life and 
to modern literature, a practice he 
considers an "obligation’ 1 ; but the 
connections he makes • between 
Dante and Proust, Joyce and Eliot 
are no more than introductory, while 
his occasional use of a modern 
vocabulary - he suggests that we 
would now call the poet's condition 
in the selva oscura “alienation", find 
1 that “monopoly" has replaced usury, 
compare the language of advertising 
with that of Dante s flatterers - is 
too thinly spread to bring Dante con- 
vincingly up to date. One can sym- 
pathize with .the author in his self- 
con Cessed uncertainty over how best 
io enter the Trecento world, but he 
is not helped by his manner of inter- 


self ... before : the best can be 
reached 1 ’. This formulation leads 
Fowlie to suggest that In Ulysses 


him remaking his own earlier noetic 
language, partly under the pressure 
ex P e ri<-n«. partly in the light of 
the verbal discoveries of Surrealism 

- an influence he whs later to re- 
pudiate, but which gives his poems 
of the late 1920s and early 30s the 
same kind of authority which is evi- 
dent in the contemporary work of 
Lorca, Alberti and Aleixandre. The 
move towards a more accessible kind 
of poetry which took place after l his 
seems at first sight a natural con- 
sequence of Neruda’s experience of 
the Spanish Civil War and. his subse- 
quent conversion * to Communism. 
Certainly, his conscious assumption 
of the role of Latin American poet 
and the epic scale of Canto general 
(1950) would scarcely have been con- 
ceivable at an earlier date; yet, as 
Durftn and Safir convincingly atguc, 
there is no clear watershed in his 
work: though the later poems com- 
municate much more directly than 
the earlier ones, it is as if the source 
of complexity had merely shifted 
from a verbal level to produce the 
intricate network of imagery which 
creates the essential structure of 
Canto general and which continues to 
pervade the later work. 

This imagery, already latent in 
some of Neruda's earliest poems, re- 
flects both the search for a natural 
order and a sense that the human 
body itself constitutes (he supreme 
example of such an order. It is this 
system of correspondences, in which 
nothing is isolated and everything is 
referred to a human scale, which 
underwrites the whole of Neruda’s 
later poetry. In his last, and most 
personal, poems, the note of elegy is 
constantly tempered by humour and 
by the wry acknowledgment that the 
discontinuous individual must ulti- 
mately merge with the cosmic con- 
tinuity of umndivlduAlized existence. 
It is no coincidence that one of 
Neruda’s most persistent images is 
one of delving into earth. As a 
metaphor both for autobiographical 
introspection and metaphysical 
speculation, this hits off exactly the 
nature of Neruda’s poetic endeavour 
and in turn justifies both the title 
and the essential slant of the present 
study. If, ns Wallace Stevens once 
said, “The great poems of heuven 
nnd hell have been written,- The 
great poem of earth remains to be 
written." Neruda has at least shown 

- often in moving and memorable 
detail - whut such a poem might be 
like, a fact which the authors of this 
readable and intelligent book have 
handsomely recognized. 


figures like- Francesca, or Brunetto, 
or Ulysses, Is neither novel nor espe- 


Dante “is punishing himself for writ 1 - 
ing such a poem as the Inferno , for 
“aspiring to know the life of tne 
other world”; while Dante's "rorte- 
sla" to Ffatc AJberigo in Canto 
XXXIII is evidence of an “ominous 
change" in Dante: “His hate of 
treachery is turning into treachery 
... The Malebranche fiends were 
not more guilty of fraud in the 
eighth circle than Dante is in tne 
ninth". Of course, if Dante is a more 
confirmed sinner at the bottom oi 
Hell than hfe was in the selva oscura 
then the entire scheme of the Corn- 
media collapses. 

. . Fowlie’s book makes a number of 
mistakes. Minos does not, in Canto 
V, gird the sinner with his tad, by a 
"flash" of which, he or she is then 
“hurled” to the appropriate circle fo 

(-Toll- mth»r oirHs hlDISelf (WC 


leu vircicj. nur is u»v - , ■ 

XXII any entertainment Ciampolo 
promises the demons through his ■ 
suggested treacheiy, but rather tne 
contest whereby he escapes them. 
Nor does the “overwhelmed Dante 
hold the rock in XXVI to 1 avoid 
collapsing” but to avoid falling oft 
the bridge, in his eagerness to view 
the bolgla. There are more mistake, 
and frequent proofreading errors, m 
a book otherwise enlivened by some 
of Blake’s ‘.illustrations; ;yet the au- 
thor's respect for Dante .and a mod- 
esty of tone found throughout make 
the book less irksome to read thau.it 
might be. 
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Hookings, an acknowledged authority 
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Among the tribes of Northeastern India 
none It more remarkable than the Apa 
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they have moved rapidly into the 
modem world.' The euthor observed 
and describes this surprising unique 
advancement with Insight and 
sympathy. 

Edited by Man Singh Das and Joseph 
Harry 

HOMOSEXUALITY IN INTER- 
NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE fioyal 
Octavo I32pp 1090-7 L C Card BO ■ 
903813 1980 112.00 
A product of the recent renaissance ol 
non-ollnioal studies on homosexuality, 
this volume ooniiste of articles by 
eminent personalities such as F. L. 
Whltsm and M. J. Dizon, M. P. Levine. 

S. 0. Murray, W.Ds Vail, H.D. Irle, 
M.R. Lenar and R.H. Loner, R. Bowman, 
R. Piapar. and V. Bultough and 
B. Bui lough. 

Edited by' Thomas R. Ford, Joseph 
Vandiver and Man Singh Daa 
A LEGACY OP KNOWLEDOB: 
Boeloloqloal Contributions of 

T. Lynn Smith Royal Octavo 307 pp 
0791-4 L C Card *£ 80-902806 1980 
* IB. BO 

Each contributor evaluates and afters 
selections or Bxoarpts from thB works 
of a methodologist and original theo- 
rist, T. Lynn Smith. 

Belief Kantowaky 

SARVODAYA: The Other Deve- 
lopment 224pp 1070-2 LC Card 
t 4 B0-B04646 1980 * 11.78 

E rof. Kantowsky ot the University ot 
onnanz, West Germany examines the 
concept of Sarvodeye In India, Its 
achievements in India end Sri Lenka 
and Its rolswnca for global application. 

Buelnoos and Managament 

Ian Bruoa Watson 

FOUNDATION FOR EMPIRE : 
PrlvsA* Trade In Indie 1MI-1M0 
384pp 1038-9 1980 *19.80 
Traces the origins ol imperialism pro- 
bed by an Australian scholar. 

Waller Duma Oyugl 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION : A Kenyan 
Experience 192 pp 1131-8 1981 
t 19.80 

Examines ths experiences of five donor 
organlzatlons-The USAID. NORAD, 
SI DA, ODM and the Dutch in an expe- 


rimental rural development programme ' 
In Kenya between i 966-1 978. 

P.J. Lavakara, Ashok Parlhasarathi and 
B.M. Udgaonkar 

SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION 


Outstanding questions about transfer 
of technology to the Third World exa- 
mined by exports from USA. Europe 
and Asia et the Indian Pugwash 
conference. 

Edited by Aahlah Bose, DevandraB. 
Gupta ana M.K. Premi 
SOCIAL STATISTICS IN INDIA : 
Health end Education 3B7pp 

10B3-4 1981 919.80 
Sponsored by the India Econometric 
Society and the Indian Aeioclation for 
the Study of Population, It ia an Inter- 
disciplinary study by noted expens on 
a number of aspects ol education and 
health. 

Polltlas & Intsrnstlonsl 
Affairs 

Edited by K.P. Mine 
AFGHANISTAN IN CRISIS 178pp 
1308-1 1981 * 12.00 
Afghanlatan in Crisis represents an 
attempt by same of the best experts In 
our country to examine and atudy the 
recent happenings In Afghanistan that 
turned it into one of the most explosive 
trouble-spots Ip International politics 
today. 

Satlsl) Kumar 

CIA AND THB THIRD WORLD: 
A 8tudy In Crypto- Diplomacy 
192pp 1292-8 1981 *12.00 
An Inquiry Into the efficiency of Covert 
Actloh— ■ professional expression for 
clandestine Intervention by one state 
in the affairs of another— *s a means 
of achieving onaa foreign policy goal. 

Edltad by M. S. Rajan and Shlvajl 
Genouli 

GREAT POWER RELATIONS, 
WORLD ORDER AND THE THI- 
RD WORLD Royal Octavo 392pp 
1073-7 1881 *19.80 
A collection of the major wrltlnga on 
this important iub|aot by Indian and 
foreign acholara In memory of Slab 
Gupta, a distinguished professor of 
International relations at tha School of 
International Studies, Jawsharlsi Nehru 
University. New Delhi and later Indie's 
Ambassador In Hanoi, 

K.P. Mlsra and Richard Snilth Beql 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THEORY : Western end Non- 
Weetern Parspaotlve* 24Spp 
1087-7 1980 *16.00 
A refreshingly new presentation which 
treata Third World and Marxist perspe- 
ctives alongside traditional ' Western 
approaches to International relations 
theories. 

K.R. Singh 

IRAN : Oueit for Seaurity 442pp 
1268-4 1980 919.60 
Discusses Iran's major historic opnosm 
under the Shah ana the new regime - 
the feeling ol Insecurity- national -and 
regional. Analyzes the military, social, 
political and economlo threats end ths 
responses of die ruling elite to meat 
these threats. 

John Papworth 

NEW POLITICS 336pp 1273-X 
1991 919.50 

Papworth, Personal Assistant to His 
' Excellency President Dr. Ksunda of the 
Republio of Zambia, advocates tha 
politics of "Small la Beautiful” exp- 
laining the why end how of It. 

Bengt-Erlk Borastrom 
THE PATRON AND THE FANCA: 
Village Values and Paitahayat 
Democracy In Nape! IBBpp 0997-6 
LC Card 9^ 80-901121 l9ao *9.80 
A Swedish Scholar's critical look at 
Nepal's much- touted Tanchayat Oe- 


Shamiuddln 

POLITICS AND SECULARISA- 
TION IN THE U88R 33Bpp 1274- 
8 1981 1 18.00 

A atudy of the Soviet policy of secu- 
larisation of politics and Its Implemen- 
tation In Soviet Central Asia. The 
subject concerns Important aspects of 
development of Soviet society during 
its formative period. 

D. R. Sardssai 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA: Feet and 
Present 400pp 1281-9 1981 *20,00 
Provide! a broad survey of trends and 
currents in tha historical panorama of 
■ this strategically Important region, 
combining Both thematic and emo- 
nologleal approaches. 

Art, Architecture and Film 

Satlsh Grover 

THE ARCHITECTURE OP INDIA: 
Buddhist and Hindu Crown Quano 
238pp tthia (113 bw) 0888-3 LC 
Card ^ 80-900889 1980 *19.80 
Discusses (he continuous evolution of 
sssthBtlo altitudes of Buddhist, Jain 
and Hindu building craftsman of India 
right from the period of ths Indus 
valley civilization In 2600 BC to the 
17th century AD with an abundance 
ot photographs and sketches. 

Sstiah Grover 

THB ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA: 

lilamto Crown Quarto 380pp lllui 
(226 bw) 1130-X 1981 *36 
A noted architect explores the special 
features of Islamic arohlnoture in India 
whera it achieved soma of its finest 
momenta. 

D.N. Ssraf 

INDIAN CRAFTS Demy Quarto 
aaepplllut (160 bw) 0736-3 1980 
*46 

A richly Illustrated reference book 
with a mine of Information on Indian 
handicrafts; their diversity, history, 
utility and exquisite workmanship, 
with practical and professional oluas 
on thalr development, resources, mar- 
keting management end export. 

Chfdanarxfa Oasgupta 

THB CINEMA OP SATYAJIT 

RAY Crown Quarto 12Bpp ilkii 
(166 bw) 1036-4 LC Card *80- 
900088 1980 *19.80 
Film critic Chtdananda Oasgupta, one 
of tha plonaare of the film sooisty 
movement In India and celebrated 
fllnvmakar himself, Illumines the maglo 
and Intensity of Ray's films against ths 
fascinating background of Bengal 
Ren aissance. 

Hlgtory 

Gregory L. Poasehl (Ed.) 

ANCIENT CITIES OP THB 
INDUE 422pp il/ua 0781-7 1979 
* 23.80 

Contributors to this superb volume on 
the Indus -Civilization InoludarSIr 
Alexander Cunningham: Sir John 
Marshall; B.M. Pandey; G.L Poksehl; 
C Ramaswamy; H.D. Sinkalla; Sidney 
Smith; B.K. The par; 8lr M. Wheeler 
and many more leading axporta on 
thfa ancient urban complex In India 
and Pakistan. 

N. Iqbal Singh 

THE ANDAMAN STORY 321pp 
0832-2 LC Card #78-908281 1978 
» 12.00 

Hare Is a moving saga of pBopla living 
amidst unimaginably dense jungles, 
surrounded by waters of unparalleled 
beauty, In tha legendary ialendaof 
Andaman and Nicobar— wrapped In 
deep mystery for many a millennium. 


Literature 

Edited by Keki N. Daruwalla 
TWO DECADES OP INDIAN 
POETRY IN ENOLI8H, 1960- 
1980 176pp 1003 6 L C Card ^80- 
900331 1980 *9.50 
Introduce! 17 prominent Indian Poaia— 
with a comprehensive critical examl - 
nation of the phenomenon of Indian 
verse in English. 

Dolly Thakore 

THE ECCENTRICITY FACTOR i 
A Novel 112pp 1165-3 L C Card # 
80-903747 1890 *8.60 . 

Set In New Delhi, the seat oi govern- 
ment, this novel is woven around 
international espionage, bureaucratic 
rivalry, and poll Heal intrigue in the 
aub-contlnent. 

« a (S.H. Vatayaysn) 

ND IN THB STREAM: A 
Novel 384pp 7089-8 LC Card # 
80-903980 19B0 *11.75 
Thla novel' la now undoubtedly estab- 
lished as a classic. 

Mr. Vatsyayan, recipient of ceverat 
awsidf both for notion and poetry 
was also honoured with tha Jnanpith 
Award. 

Nandlnl Nopany and P. Let 
TWENTY POUR STORIES BY 
PREMCHAND 208pp 1199-7 LC 
Card# 90-903746 1980 * 9.80 
A tribute to the greatest figure in 
modern Hindi fiction In the centennial 
year of hia birth. Rendered In readable 
and elegant English, these ttarlm 
cover the major themes of Pramchand's 
career . 

Soros Cowas|ee and Vaiant A. 
Shahana 

MODERN INDIAN FICTION: An 
Anthology 224pp iobi-6 1981 
*800 

Presents «\ exalting osteotlon of ex- 
cerpts from the finest Indian writing 
In English such es by Mulk Fal Ana no, 
Bhabanl Bhattacharya, Kama la Maikan- 
dsya, Manohar Malgoriker, R. K. 
Narayan, Raja Rao, 

Dina Mohle 

THE OTHER WOMAN AND 
OTHER STORIES 1290 X 1981 
* 8.00 

A collection of thirteen ahort atari#* 
about the contemporary urban Indian 
woman and her responses to her parti- 
cular environment. 

•Religion & FMIooo^y 

Translation Edited by Guru NltyeChal- 
tanya Yeti 

THE BHAGAVAD GITA: a Sub- 
lime Hymrf‘ of Yoga Compoead 
by tha Anolant Sear Vyeea 4B0pp 
. 1129-6' 1981 *31.00 


Section one gives a general Introduction * tB - 00 


centuries have provided convenient 
rationalization for the existing state 
of affaire. 

Edited by Hakim Abdul Hemeed 
ISLAM AT A GLANCE 1313-2 
1881 * 9.60 

This scholarly but highly readable 
volume, which merka the Advent of 
the 16th Century of Islam, untolds ths 
Islamic socio-religious system in all 
its varied aspects. 

Tienscreated by P. Lai 
THB MAHABHARATA OP VYAS 
4Q0pp Hint (8 pa Bat ot multicolor) 
1033-8 L C Card 80-904091 1890 
srfi.00 1260-0 4 7.00 
A brilliant, contemporary, condensed 
trarulatlon at the groat Indian epic, 
which depicts life m its magnificent 
totality. 

Transcrested by P. Lei 

THB RAM A VAN A OP VALMIKI 

(Da Luxe edition) lltua 400pp 1309-4 
1991 9 76.00 (Popular edition) llfut 
1310-9 1981 * 7.60 
A poetic English iranscreation by the 
renowned Sanskrit scholar P. Lai o> 
the famous Indian epic. 

Rotella the story ol (he wandering of 
Rama, In an Inimitable fashion. A com- 
panion volume to the best soiling 
The Mahabhareta of Vyasa. 

Marme duke Plcklhall (Tr.) 

THE MEANING OP THE GLO- 
RIOUS KORAN 693pp 1330-2 1991 
*40.00 

(Leather bound De-fuxe edition) 

Thla la ihe first English translation of 
the Koran by an Englishman who Is s 
Muslim end Is a lucid rendering of this 
Holy Scripture. 

Travel 

J.M, Richards 

GOA 128pp llfut (20 pages In B W 
1287-X 1981 * 9.60 
James Richards, winner of the Bicen- 
tenary Medel of the Royal Society of 
Arts, explotet Goa and its culture and 
• describee Its old buildings from the 
Portuguese time, lie towns and ylllagee. 
Its outstanding bSBUty of landscape 
end the unique life style. 

Ma|or H.P.S. Ahluwalia 
THB HERMIT KINGDOM t La- 
dakh Royal Quarto 180pp Ulut (64 
pagsi fn colour. 28 pagan (n bw) 1 022- 
2 LC Card ^ 80-903488 19B0 

*48.00 

Ladakh, the highaat desert plateau In 
the world with ire border touching 
Tfbot.CMnese Turic/«1an(now Sfnkiang) 
and Baltistan (now Pakhrtan). occu- 
pies a highly airateglo position In Asm. 
Ladakh’s peculiar charm, history and 
culture are explained with beautiful 
lliireiratlona. 

Edited by Rel Thspar 

THE INVINCIBLE TRAVELLER 

Crown Quarto 21Bpp tllua (BBbw) 
0828-7 L C Card y* 7 9-807388 1980 


to tha ooncaptsdesU with. Second 
section contains the Sanskrit text In 
transliteration, tha English meaning 
of each word or phrase, end a trans- 
lation tendered, by Netrele Gum. Ex- 
planatory notes, in the form of. a 
dialogue between a readier and hr» 
students, are contained In the third . 
Beotian. 

Aron Shourie 

HINDUISM : Eaaanoo and Con- 
ieq lienee Royal Octavo 41 4pp 

0834-1 LC Card# 78-907390 19BO 
* 19.80 

An exegesis of ths Praathane-lreyl — 
tha 108 Upenlahade, iho Bhegavad 
Gita and tho Brahma jutras —that le, of 
ths triad on which our philosophical 
tradition reals. The author, a leading 
social scientist, attempts to bare 
aspaots of there texts ; which for 


A unique compilation of travel writing 
an India, some dating to as early as 
the 18th oanlury, the old account* 
juxtaposed with Ihe new, and enriched 
by ol essic etchings end drawings. 

Fateh Singh Rothore, Tejfalr Singh and 
Velmlk Thspar 

WITH .TIGERS IN THE WILD: 
An Expeflenoe In an Indian 
Forest Royal Quarto IBBpp llhu (64 
pagot (n colour) (023-0 1981 *80.00 
The authors spent three years in e 
tlgar reserve In India observing and 
photographing one tiger family. Win- 
ners of ths 'National Film Festival 
Award' for beret information film of 
1979, tha authors also took some ol 
the most striking photograph* of tigers 
in the wild. The lire cycle . of an endan- 
gered species (■ brought to life as 
never before. 
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The search for origins 

By Stuart Woolf 




CARLO MORAND1: 

Scrllti Slorid 

Edited by Armando Saitta 
Four Volumes. 569, 486, 545 and 
515 pp. 

Rome: lstituto Storico Itaiiano per 
L’Eid Moderns e Cnntcmporanea. 
L. 72, 000 the set. 


Carlo Morandi is a name hardly like- 
ly to ring a bell even among the 
cognoscenti of Italian culture. A pro- 
fessor of modern history at Florence 
University, who died in his mid- 
forties in 1950, he has never 
attracted attention as have some of 
his compatriots and peers. Federico 
Chabod, Ncllo Ro.ssefli, Delio Canli- 
mori, all historians of Morandi 's gen- 
eration (and all more or less close to 
him), are names to evoke a response 
far beyond the narrow confines of 
the initiated, albeit for different 
reasons - Rossclli because of his 
anti-fascism and his tragic end, mur- 
dered by cagoularas ; Chabod 
through his presence on the interna- 
tional historians' circuit and, in the 
postwar years, his Valdostan and 
Piedmontese connections in England: 
Canlimori, not least for his personal 
influence, over a prolonged period, 
on a substantia] number of excep- 
tionally gifted historians. 

Morandi cannot claim any of these 
attributes, except in the final few 
years of his life, when he was 
evidently a stimulating, vigorous, 
effective, humane but, one suspects, 
distant maestro to a number of 
talented young Marxist historians 
who were to make their mark in 
later years, such as Armando Saitta, 
Ernesto Ragionieri and Giuliano 
Procacci (as well as to the present, 
non-Marxist prime minister of Italy. 
Giovanni Spadolini). 

What then makes Morandi’s his- 
torical writings worth discussing out- 
side Italy? There are, I think, essen- 
tially two reasons - the quality and 
modernity of his research, and his 
experience as an intellectual during 
the fascist and immediate post-fascist 
years. To separate the two aspects is, 
of course, artificial, for there can be 
few better instances - at the level of 
"high culture" - of the intimate con- 
nections between scholarship and a 
scholar’s environment; indeed 
Morandi would have been the last to 
deny the Crocean dictum that all 
history is contemporary history. But 
the exceptional sense of privacy of - 
this Lombard pharmacist's son de- 
prives us almost wholly of those self- 
explanatory (and helpful) asides to 
which intellectuals seem increasingly 
prone as they age. 

Morandi learnt his trade at Pavia 
from two notable and very different 
historians - Antonio Anzilotti and 
Ettore Rota. Anzilotti was a leader 
of the positivist, so-called "econo- 
mic-juridical” school, who gave 
Morandi a lasting sense of the im- 
portance of economic and social 
change and of the “concrete event", 
Rota a nationalist who left him with 
an idealistic and historicist view of 
the growth of Italian national con- 
sciousness. These two approaches 
were to characterize Morandi’s best 
work, in which he -fused a deep in- 
terest in the history of political ideas 
with constant awareness of their rela- 
tionship with the Social structure and 
social change. In true idealist 
fashion, he could assert that the de- 
velopment of political thought re- 
flected the successive phases of the 
life of a people, only to qualify this 
immediately with the warning that, 
for the historian, ideas were primari- 
ly significant in their interaction with 
"concrete reality", and hence at that 
"delicate moment” when ideology 
became' part of history, ^fowhere was 
this fusion more apparent than in his : 
first and longest work (too long to 
be included in the four volumes ■ 
under review) on Lombardy in the 
later eighteenth century and. revolu- 
tionary years (/dee e formaziohl poll- 
tiche In Lombardia dal 1748 af. 1814, 
1927), a topic and period ..of 'study 
dear to both his teachers,' In which 
he combined a dear analysis of the 
socio-political effeds; of economic 
change with an exaggerated stress on 
autodithoAQiis chgwta flf the • • 


Lombard reformers, as precursors of 
an Italian national consciousness. 

In those fascist decades when his- 
toriography in Italy was dominated 
by the idealists, marxist and hence 
class-based social history was ostra- 
cized and economic history officially 
relegated to the faculties of com- 
merce. It is not surprising that 
Morandi should never again have en- 
gaged directly in socio-economic his- 
tory, nor that his references to the 
“subterranean forces of change” 
should have become somewhat 
generic. 

Morandi's writings for long con- 
centrated on two fields and periods, 
both fashionable areas of research in 
Italy, and indeed internationally, in 
the interwar years: the emergence 
and consolidation of absolutism, and 
the ideologies of the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. His studies 
of Botero, Compognoni and Corren- 
tl, which are particularly successful 
in illuminating, through the analysis 
of an individual's ideas and actions, 
the broader problems of a place and 
an epoch, might seem indicative of 
separate, If parallel, lines of re- 
search. But, in fact, they all bear on 
the same problem: the emergence of 
the modern nation-state, a suggestive 
theme for Italian historians not simp- 
ly because of the influence of the 
Italian nationalists' search for ori- 
gins, but because of the visible re- 
sults of the treaty of Versailles. 

The Individuality of nations in 
political terms - that is, the internal 
structures of states and their rela- 
tions with each other - formed the 
third, and nn increasingly important, 
object of Morandi's research, charac- 
teristically combining the nationalist 
.theme of the relevance of the Euro- 
pean equilibrium to the origins of 
the Risorgimento with a broader 
concern for the role of the balance 
of power in the history of interna- 
tional relations. In the most literal 
sense, Morandi's interests centred on 
Staatsgeschlchte. But the earlier 
approach, which owed more to 


Meinecke than to Ranke, gave wny 
in the 1930s to a more conventional- 
ly practical and nationalistic attitude. 
It is here that the influence of fasc- 
ism on Morandi's scholarship becomes 
most visible; but also, for so austere 
and rigorous an intellectual, most 
perplexing. 

The relationship of intellectuals to 
fascism, and the regime’s organiza- 
tion of culture, are difficult and 
sensitive topics, too easily befogged 
by moralistic or personalized accusa- 
tions and counter-accusations. Dis- 
cussion of them in Italy has long 
since passed the stage of antifascist 
fervour _ which denied any possible 
connection between fascism and cul- 
ture, or the crude autobiographical 
j'accuse (and je m' accuse) of a Zan- 
grand!, and has' tended to focus in 


Isms of the regime's manipulation of 
culture. The central role played by 
Giovanni Gentile’s conception of the 
Enciciopedia Italiana as a national 
cultural effort "above factions" has 
become, clearer through Gabriele 
Turi’s studies. But alongside, and 
within, this move to absorb the 
"a-fascisl” intellectual, if not the anti- 
fascist, the role of the study of his- 
tory - and the role of the historians 
- is only beginning to emerge, 

By definition history occupies a 
central place in the legitimation of 
an authoritarian regime. Gioacchino 
Volpe, a historian of exceptional 
ability, played the magna pars In the 
case of Italian fascism, not only 
through his writings, in which he 
abandoned his medieval studies for 
.more recent centuries, so that he 
could the more easily describe the 
regular "rhythm" of the Italian peo- 

J ile reaching Its orgasmic climax in 
ascism, but also through his orga- 
nization of historical studies. A re- 
search institute of modem and con- 
temporary history was founded at 
Rome, with Chabod and Moran- 
;dl as ' leading plumbers; while at 
: Milan an institute : for the study of 
international politics (ISPI) boosted 
Volpe's conception of foreign policy 
aS a superior, form of history, incor- 
porating the .highest values of thq 


Through the 1930s. Morandi’s 
writings turned increasingly to prob- 
lems of foreign policy. He developed 

Sn«t?c£ ier i ,n * crests in end of 
Spanish rule; but turned above all to 

? cen , e since Italian 
unification. His book reviews are 

particularly revealing of this shift 
are particularly revealing of this shift 
of interest: for instance, his com- 
ments on the successive volumes of 
the works of Ruggero Bonghi (a pro- 
ux, long-lived and rather second-rate 
politician of united Italy) move away 
from Bonghi’s attitude towards the 
state to that towards foreign policy. 

In itself, this new development in 
Morandi s work would hardly be 
worthy of comment; it might reflect 
his practical obligations in the Ro- 
man institute to collect and publish 
diplomatic documents, or more 
generally, the unquestionably magne- 
tic presence of Volpe. Of far mom 
significance is Morandi’s evident 
identification with fascism through 
his concentration on foreign policy, 
rendered explicit in a series of book 
reviews in Civiltd Fascista in 1938-39 
and culminating in 1940-41 - of all 
inopportune moments! - in his regu- 
lar contributions to the fascist 

f erarch Bottai’s journal Primato. 
lorandi even participated in Febru- 
ary 1939 in that extraordinary trap 
prepared for intellectuals by the reg- 
ime, the congress on “fascist mystic- 
ism". In so rational and anti- 
rhetorical a scholar, this public 
change of position is perplexing. 
Barely a nod towards fascism is to be 
found in the earlier years, even (re- 
markably) in reviews of a German 
biography of Mussolini or when 
Morandi Is writing on the treacher- 
ous theme of the unitary course of 
Italian history; indeed, he had rebut- 
ted the accusation that a comment 
on Carlo Alberto’s political stupidity 
reflected on his italianitil. By 1938 
Morandi had adopted the fascist 
francophobia; in June 1940, he could 
echo the rhetoric on Italy's 
Mediterranean “mission". 

Even in these years, however, his 
attitude remained ambivalent. His 
articles of 1940-42 can often be read 
at two levels, as a subtle historical 
defence of the claims of fascist Italy, 
or as a detached comment on the 
historical origins of current prob- 
lems. He continued to review works 
by anti-fascists, published by Giulio 
Elrtaudi. Nor was Primato a run-of- 
the-mill fascist journal: it repre- 
sented Bottai’s last attempt to in- 
volve the uncommitted and hostile in 
intellectual debate, protected from 
censorship by his ministerial cloak. 

The complexify of Morandi’s col- 
laboration with fascism in these final 
years of the regime cannot be ade- 
quately discussed in a brief re% 7f w i 
At most, one can point to aspects pi 
Morandi which may have pre ap- 
posed him to listen to the siren can 
of a Volpe or a Bottai: hjs deep 
professional interest in the historian 
assertion of Italian nationhood, um- 
mately confirmed in international re- 
lations; his Catholicism (at a. moment 
when a Vatican scholar! 

De Luca, was urging close collabora- 
tion with Bottai); his own conscious- 
ness of the trahison des clercs, which 
he identified with the detachment 
intellectuals from politics: and n 
belief in the need to communicate 
with a broader public, 

Morandi’s brief encounter with 
fascism appears to have , endefl 
1943. Like so many of his ^tem- 
poraries, he can be seen by 1944 as 
an active anti-fascist. His major, ana 
most committed works in these years 
are all concerned to instruct an eager 
and deprived public, from his splen- 
did brief monographs on 
parties in the history of Italy, and on 
the Left in power, to his essay and 
lectures on the Second world war, 
or his regular , newspaper articles on 
world atfairt. Not unexpectedly, 
there is a strong element of continui- 
ty with his. fascist experiences, as for 
instance in ah essay 6n European 
unity;. As In the earlier .years, 
Morandi’s writings in this^ period 
offer a valuable insight into the com- 
plex and difficult evolution of an 
honest intellectual faced . by Uie 
pressures and demands, of a turbu- 
lent political wbrld. ; 
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ernmentnl policy made survival im- Broadly, his argument is that the 
possible without some form of public men of 178y. and their successors in 
assistance. 1792-94. were genuinely inspired by 

. the belief that it was" ihc "sacrecl 

Historians have generally believed duty" of (hose in authority, as well 
that, at this lime in history*, some- as in the national interest . to provide 
thing like one person in ten in every the poor not only with the bare 


city in Western Europe belonged to 
this group. The proportion of rural 
poor was probably higher; but in 
their case historians have been more 
reticent. The French Revolution- 
aries, however, being children of the 
Enlightenment, considered poverty 


Broadly, his argument is that the cost of war- compounded with a run- 
men of 17Ky. and their successors in away inflation placed the needs of 
1792-94. were genuinely inspired by those incapable of contributing un- 
thc belief that it was" the “sacrecl aided to the nation’s defence very 
duty" of those in authority, as well low indeed on the list of priorities, 
as in the national interest, to provide , 

the poor not onlv with Ihc bare ^ h . c exception. of aiursc. was the 
means of subsistence but with the enro * mcnt °f y°“ n 8 m< - n (whom cir- 
wherewithal to enjov the common cumstance also drew overwhelmingly 
benefits of equal citizenship. And from P°« r > for. service in the 
having contrasted this new "social" succession of wars with the crowned 


reticent. The French Revolution- attitude with the more laissez-faire or hea{, s of Europe that began in the 
aries, however, being children of the penny-pinching attitudes of earlier spring of 1792. A year later, there 
Enlightenment, considered poverty governments for, for that matter, of w er ® already oyer half a. million serv- 
to be a man-made scourge and toox the Jacobins' “thermidorian" succes- mg m the nation's armies, one half 


Alan Forrest's book is another wel- over by the indefatigable Due de la 
come addition to the recent crop of Rochefoucault-Liancourt. His Corn- 
studies by French, American and miltee took a more generous view of 
British authors on problems of what constituted poverty than the 


poverty and the means employed by 
governments to end it or keep it 
within reasonable bounds. Dr Forrest 
insists that “the poor” in the context 
of eighteenth-century and Revolu- 
tionary France should not be seen as 
a single social group but as the total 
of all those, wnelher workers, 


to be a man-made scourge and took the Jacobins' “thermidorian" succes- mg in the nation s armies, one hall 
some steps to make a more precise sons), the author discusses its ap- c n “ sled under the ievie en masse of 
calculation. None more so than the plication to the funding of hospitals, February and March 1793. But 
Comite de Mendicite of the Consti- to programmes of outdoor relief for voluntary enlistment failed and con - 
tuent Assembly of 1790, presided the aged and widows and the care of sc n P tlon followed six months later, 
over by the indefatigable Due de la foundlings. (The final chapter, excel- Yeti in s P I,e official talk of “!a 
Rochefoucault-Liancourt. His Com- lent as it is for other reasons, does na fr° n en aimcs , the contrary 
miltee took a more generous view of not quite fit into this scheme.) But, P ro yed Jo be more true, as lots had 
what constituted poverty than the in nearly every instance, the good t0 .d* drawn for selection of con- 


some steps to make a more precise 
calculation. None more so than the 
Comite de Mendicite of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of 1790. presided 
over by the indefatigable Due de la 
Rochefoucault-Liancourt. His Corn- 


common run of the century’s admini- 
strators and estimated that some two 
to three million Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen, or 10 to 15 per cent 


in nearly every instance, the good 
intentions of government foundered 
on the rock of financial stringency. 


scripts and substitutes were allowed; 
ana this led to endless bribery and 


At first, the numerous decrees rclat- dodges that inevitably led in turn (in 


ing to the alleviation of sickness and 


of the population, were in need of destitution met with an unequal re 

lionaiy France should not be seen as assistance, whether occasional or sponse at the hands of local officials; e RH a,i y inexoraniy, to me poorer 

a single social group but as the total permanent. These are the people and later, even before the Jacobins citizens emulating the more prosper- 

of all those, whether workers, that (with some reservations in had been compelled to limit the op- ous in dodgmg the draft and - once 

peasants or small employers, for Chapter Eight) are the subject of eration of the Livre de bienfaisance the idealism of the Republic had 


the author's words) to the creation of 
"an army of the poor". It also led. 
equally inexorably, to the poorer 


whom economic misfortune or gov- Forrest's study. 


Red republicans repressed 


By Irene Collins 


THOMAS R. FORSTENZER: 

French Provincial Police and the Fall 

of the Second Republic 

Social Fear and Counterrevolution 

336pp. Guildford: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. £17.70. 
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The late Alfred Cobban once con- 
fided to a friend that there had been 
a time in his life when he thought he 
could only write articles and another 
when he thought he could only write 
books. Most of his readers would 
have preferred him to have written 
more books, for he could be tantali- 
zingly brief on important subjects. 
Thomas R. Forstenzer has erred in 
.the opposite direction. This pom- 
pous, repetitious and expensive work 
is so tiresome to read that a genuine 
effort is required to take notice of 
the useful matter it occasionally con- 
tains. 

Up to now, Dr Forstenzer tells us, 
historians of France’s Second Repub- 
lic have believed that the radical 
Left, after a brief heyday in the early 
months of 1848, was clobbered by 
Cavaignac’s troops in the June rebef- 
• non of that year, and finished off by 
the abject failure of the June dehion- 
stralions of the following year. Its 
supporters rebelled again, sporadical- 
ly and futilely, after the coup d'iiat 
of December 1851, giving Louis 
Napoleon an excuse for the wide- 
spread repressive measures that his 
right-wing supporters had always 
wanted. As to why Louis Napoleon 
was able to seize power in the first 
place, some historians, says Forsten- 
zer (citing Seignebos, Dagnan. "and 
many recent ' students of the 
period"), have argued ■ that a red 
scare was deliberately invented by 
Bonapartists during 1851; while 
others fTudesq, Vigier, Payne), 
(hough disdaining the theory of a 
deliberate hoax and crediting French 
property owners with spontaneous 
rears of a red peril, have neverthe- 
less insisted that the latter was non- 
existent, 

Forstenzer claims, by contrast, to 
have shown for the first time that red 
republicanism continued to exist as a 
serious menace. throughout the years 
1849, 1850, and 1851; that prefects 


tious pamphlets carried by village 
pedlars from door to door, and to 
crush secret societies which operated 
as workmen's fraternals and would 


nationale to the rural poor alone, the w f orn t * 1 * n J° large-scale desertion 
v often covered up not only by the 

deserter's own relations but by the 
whole community, the mayor and 
1 local officials included. Forrest traces 

Cp/i this process with great skill and with 

OvU evident sympathy for the draftees. 

The chapter is further enlivened by 
lion that frustrated effort on the part the selection of a large number of 
of the bureaucrats produced its own case-histories. The same method also 


admit no strangers. Frustration, For- 
stenzer argues, led to anger; the pre- 
fects and procureurs , many of whom 
had previously worked under a liber- 


that this may tl 
character of a 
general. We are 


ound lings and sets these two 


counter-revolution in chapters apart from the rest of the 
e promised, at a later book. It also sets them apart from 


al regime, became rabidly authorita- 
rian; and the draconian weapons 
which they were given after Louis 
Napoleon’s coup a’itat were there- 
fore used more widely than the occa- 
sion warranted, as a chance for 
wiping out old scores. 

Forstenzer bases his conclusions on 
a study of seven departments, which 
In combination cover only a smalt 
area of the map but which he can 
with some fairness describe as form- 
ing a representative selection for his 
purpose. In the elections to the Leg- 
islative Assembly of May 1849 (the 
third set of elections to be held on a 
basis of universal suffrage) the Ven- 
dee proved to be mainly Legitimist, 
Charente-Interieure Bonapartist. the 
Gironde Orleanist; the Gnrd was 
contested by every variety of royalist 
and republican; while the Jura, 
Allier. and Rhflne departments were 
in the thick of the fight between 
moderate and radical republicans. It 
was in the latter departments that 
the men mainly responsible for car- 
rying out government policies, the 
prefects and procureurs , did battle 
with a left-wing movement to which 
the republican government became 
increasingly hostile. . 

It is not, of course, true that we 
needed Forstenzer to reveal to us the 
continuing existence of red republi- 
canism. Theodore Zeldin made 
known to a wide readership several 
years ago the lasting success of Led- 
ru Romn and his Followers in con- 
verting to radicalism the hitherto 
conservative areas of the south and 
south-east. It is true that historians 
have not concentrated much atten- 
tion on the repressive action taken 
by provincial bureaucrats during the 
period between Louis Napoleon's 
election to the presidency and his 
coup d'etat of -1851, but no one will 
be surprised to bear that it took 
place. Nor will anybody be surprised 
to hear that it failed. Prefects were 
always failing to. live up to the ex- 
pectations of government, 'which i? 
why they were changed so often. The 
information elicited by Forstenzer 
from the archives of his seven chosen 
departments simply bears out a dos- 
sier discovered long ago in ' the 
national archives, listing large num- 


“dynamic of counterrevolution", and distinguishes the previous chapter on 
that this may throw light upon the the foundlings and sets these two 
character or counter-revolution in chapters apart from the rest of the 
general. We are promised, at a later book. It also sets them apart from 
date, a large work on the latter sub- the common run of administrative or 
ject. Unfortunately an author who institutional history by bringing these 
can describe the July Monarchy as “a men and women to life. Perhaps one 
police state”, attribute government should be sorry that Forrest did not 
control of education to Guizot, dis- find it possible to give each of his 
miss all Cavaignac’s policies as ‘‘out- chapters a similar treatment; but we 
right reaction, and assume that cen- must certainly be grateful for what 
tralization inevitably served the cause we have got. 


miss all Cavaignac’s policies as ‘‘out- 
right reaction, and assume that cen- 
tralization inevitably served the cause 
of the notables, does not inspire con- 
fidence as a historian of French 
counter-revolution. Forstenzer’* sym- 


fidence as a historian of French Albert Soboul's .most recent book 
counter-revolution. Forstenzer'* sym- - Comp remire la Revolution -r 

E at hies lie with the revolutionaries, appears at first sight to be just a 
ut he can make some equally start-' score of occasional pieces, written 
ling statements about these - as. for over n period of twenty-five to thirty 
instance, when he describes the re- years and now presented to the reau- 

publican programme of 1832, which cr as a sort of reflection of a mature 

guaranteed to all men the right to scholar looking back on his intellec- 
subsistence, as "a new credo* 1 . He tunl past. So wc have here pieces 

calls his radical republicans “the like that on “Classes and Class 

Mountain”, but he appears never to Struggle’’ (pubjished hi La Pcnste in 
have read the Jacobin Declaration of 1954) appearing with the first 
the Rights of Man. onslaught on “revisionism" in 1974 


and - most recent of all - a piece on 
the curds rouges of the Revolution 
first published in (he Anutilcs Histori- 
q ties as recently as the early summer 
of (his year. Such a republieation of 
some of Soboul's most original 
papers would be welcome in itself: 
but there is more to it than that, and 
the clue lies in the title of the 
volume. Why "Comprendre la Re- 
volution”? The simple answer is that 
one of the author's must persistent 
critics, Francois Furet, recently sum- 
med up his reflections on the Re- 
volution under the title of “ Penser la 
Revolution". And Soboul riposts 
quite succinctly on his tiile-paac: “II 
nc suffit pus dc penser la Revolution. 
Encore faut-il ia comprendre." 

To rite casual readei this may 
seem a rather childish exercise in 
gamesmanship or the mere venting 
of one scholar's spleen against 
another. But the conflict goes back 
to 1965 when Furet and his one-time 
associate. Denis Riche t. published 
the first volume of their two-volume 
history of the Revolution which 
questioned the validity of the prin- 
cipal tenets of the whole school of 
historians - liberal republicans and 
Marxists - running for over a cen- 
tury and a half, from Thicrand Mig- 
net via Michelet, jHurfrs and 
Lefebvre to Soboul. The “orthodox 
school" fas its critics have called it) 
has taugnt, almost as an article of 
faith, that the Revolution, headed by 
the bourgeoisie but with strong 
popular support, destroyed the 
Feudal or seigneurial system and thus 
paved the way for the capitalist 
order. In opposing these views the 
“ revisionists 1 * have questioned, the 
survival of feudalism up to 1789, 
substituted ’tellies" for bourgeoisie 
and, for good measure, dismissed the 
whole Jacobin -popular episode of the 
Year II as n mere "derapflge", or 
period of little historical importance 
when the Revolution tan off its 
tracks. (In fact, to be strictly truth- 
ful, it was the lute Alfred Cobban, 
an Englishman, who started the 
whole ^revisionist" ball rolling In a 
famous lecture of 1954.) So it is not 
surprising that Soboul, in hi* recent 
volume, should take the occasion to 
hit back at his critics not only by 
carefully selecting his title but by 
reprinting his historiographical essay 
of 1974, which defends the central 
thentc of the "classical'' tradition 
against the onslaught of its “revision- 
ist” critics in England, France and 
America. And so the battle goes on. 
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and procureurs were fully and sens-. na tj 0 nal archives, listing large num- 
joiy aware of it; and that they acted 0 f radical newspapers which 
vigorously but vainly to suppress it. man aged to survive continual harass- 
tnelr failure, he says, was due in mentl by the government’s agents, 
part to theif lack of imaginative Repression was alwavs aTiit-and-miss 
“naerstandtng of a totally new phe- a ffair unless the military were put in 
nomenon, and in part to their Inabil- charge. ■ 
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gives pictures of various classes of Gods and explains 
spies of interpretation. 


More intriguing 
jnjectural, is F< 


because inevitably 
orstenzer’s conten- 
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Knuckling under 


By Neville Plaice 
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Hans Werner Richter is best known 
as the founding father of "Gruppe 
47", n loose-knit group of German 
writers who assembled for three days 
every year from IU47 onwards to 
discuss literary matters and to read 
from their work-in-progress. There 
was no formal membership - authors 
and critics attended at tne personal 
invitation of Richter himself. This 
annual literary gathering (a concept 
so alien in English intellectual life, 
with its profound mistrust of any 
collective literary enterprise) initially 
supplied ninny young writers with nn 
invaluable critical forum. 

In its early years, the group hud 
the reputation of being radical and 
'left-wing", but by the mid-1960s it 
was firmly a part of the literary 
establishment, and the work of wri- 
ters affiliated to the group was de- 
nounced as "silly" nnd “banal" by a 
representative or the new generation 
of young writers, the Austrinn Peter 
Handte. At a memorable session of 
"Gruppe 47" in April 1966, liandkc, 
then an unknown 23-ycar-old whose 
first novel had just been published, 
stood up in the midst of a large body 
of accepted writers and critics and 
accused them of merely producing 
and promoting an impotent 
"Beschreibungsliterntur" (descriptive 
literature). Suddenly, Richter and his 
•‘radical" associates had become the 
old guard of modern German litera- 
ture. 

Richter is now in his seventies and 
ranks well and truly in the old gunrd. 
Apart from his role as mentor of 
"Gruppe 47", his own creative out- 


put has been less than remarkable. 
His latest .novel, with its cumber- 
some title (“The Hotlr of False 


Triumphs"'), tackles a theme which 
has already been impressively and 
comprehensively treated in disting- 
uished novels by the most illustrious 


of his younger associates (notably 
Andersen, Roll, Grass nnd Lenzj: 
the impact of the catastrophic rise 
and fall of National Socialism on (he 
lives of “ordinary" German citizens. 

This self-styled novel actually com- 
prises two weakly synchronized stor- 
ies, which follow’ the fortunes of two 
such citizens up to the end of the 
Second World War. One is a barber 
and the other a teacher, and the 
rather tenuous link between (hem 
(apart from (heir both being called 
Willi) is that they happen to be 
brothcrs-in-luw. The first story re- 
lates the compromises enforced on 
the barber by (he new order, while 
the second charts the teacher's strug- 
gle to preserve his intellectual in- 
tegrity in a Nazi state he find politi- 
cally contemptible. There is little 
contact between the two Willis, hut 
when the local Nazi branch- lender 
(the villain of both stories) invites 
the barber to join the Party or else 
have his shop closed down, he seeks 
his brother-in-law's advice. The lat- 
ter advocates prudence, collabora- 
tion and survival. Finally appointed 
mayor after the war, he saves the 


barber from deportation and the 
wrath of the Russians. 

Richter introduces several heavy- 
handed parallels between the experi- 
ences or the two Willie under the 
Nazis. Both are compelled to make a 
public demonstration of their loyalty 
to the Ftihrer. The barber reluctantly 
wins first prize in a shooting com- 

f tciitiun; a large oil-painting of Mit- 
er. The branch-leader instructs him 
to hang it above his bed. much to his 
dismay and that of his wife, lie 
privately mocks the portrait when he 
gels up every morning, hut that is 
the extent of his resistance to the 
new order. Their bedroom implaus- 
ibly becomes a place of pilgrimage 
for loyal Nazis from miles around - a 
contrived symbol for the way Nation- 
al Sucialism invaded the most inti- 
mate areas of private life. At the end 
of the war. the barber's wife chops 
up the portrait in u frenzy of re- 
venge. thereby cheating the plunder- 
ing Russians of a trophy to take hack 
to Moscow. 

The teacher, an ardent pacifist, is 
more overtly hostile to the Nazi reg- 
ime and is forced to undergo a scries 


Prospering mutely 


a 


By Michael Hofmann 

LUDWIG FELS: 

Ein llndlng der LLebe 

338pp. Darmstadt: Luchtcrhand. DM 32. 
3 4/2 86523 7 

Many recent German novels and 
films have been almost allegorical in 
their use of individual destinies to 
represent the totality of develop- 
ments in that country over the last 
thirty years. Brill's Ansichten ei/ies 
Clowns, Grass's Die Blechtronunei, 
Helga Brahm-Sanders'a Deutschland, 
blekhe Mutter , in all these history is 
felt on the pulse of an eccentric - a 
clown, a dwarf, a deformed mother 
Btid her child. To this gallery of 
unhappy freRks, Ludwig Fels has 
contributed Georg Blcistein, the fat 
man. who is himself Ein Unding der 
Liebe, "a colossus of love". 

In all these works there is an 
emphasis - surprising and paradoxi- 
cal to the casual observer - on the 


of calculated humiliations. All his 
“subversive" books are hurned. and 
he loses his teaching post. Finally the 
branch -leader orders him to plant an 
oak at a ceremony to com me morale 
Hitler’s birthday. He meekly com- 
plies. swallowing his pride anil prin- 
ciples. But when he is unexpectedly 
rc-cmploycd as a teacher, he tells his 
pupils in an unguarded moment that 
Hitler is an idiot. Immediately 
arrested and seemingly destined for :t 
concentration camp, he is myster- 
iously released agam. but only' learns 
why after the war. The Russians 
make him mayor, and one night he 
is visited by the fugitive branch- 
leader. Willi passes up the opportun- 
ity of revenge and supplies him with 
false papers. His wire subsequently 
reveals that she grovelled to the 
branch-leader in order to secure 
Willi's release. Her net of voluntary 
degradation leaves hint stunned; per- 
sonal integrity proves the ultimate 
illusion in this catalogue of “false 
triumphs”. 

Just ns the title is too monumental 
for the slightness of the stories, the 
deliberately, almost childishly simple 


continuities that underlie the Ger- 
man “miracle" and in fact made it 
possible: an unbending materialism, 
the sacrifice of individual to collec- 
tive goals, the obsessive pursuit of 
monolithic ends - first world- 
domination, now profit and efficien- 
cy. It is the old nnd the rich who 
have all the tenacity; Bleistein re- 
alizes that they are the survivors, 
whereas the likes of him are simply 
crushed by suffering. The newer gen- 
eration is shown failing to assert it- 
self and its values; unable to escape 
from the repressions of family and 
society, the insistence on a mute 
prosperity. As Fels sees it, there is 
something sinister in the imposition 
of this silence: “Heimat, dort, wo die 
Riihe far die Ordnung sorgt/ und die 
Ordnung fflr die Ruhe”, he writes in 
one of the short, choral lyrics thHt 
are interspersed in the novel - a 
form familiar to readers of Grass’s 
Der Butt. 

In Georg Bleistein, Fels has found 
a representative figure who is less 
coloured by the fantastic thBn those 
mentioned earlier - what could be 
more real and more German than 


*4 vie of the hook nnd the dc inched 
narrative tune seem wholly in- 
appropriate to such a complex 
theme. The central characters ore 
one-dimensional stereotypes, while 
minor characters like the two wives 
are remote ciphers. The novel is far 
lou schematic, and both the ostens- 
ibly naturalistic narratives are riddled 
with implausibilities - not least the 
teacher's wife’s belated confession. 
The shallowness of the stories is 
reinforced by their unspecified set- 
ting and location (presumably to 
stress their universality), which is as 
colourless ns the characters. 

The blurb suggests the book will 
prove particularly instructive for 
young people, yet it is difficult to sec 
what possible pleasure (nr historical 
insight) young renders could derive 
from such a flat and dreary double 
narrative. It certainly reveals little 
about the phenomenon of National 
Socialism or the real capabilities of 
the modern German novel. Bui it 
may just reveal why Hans Werner 
Richter continues to remain best 
known as the founding father of 
"Gruppe 47". 


overweight? - and closer to everyday 
life. He is twenty-seven, lives in a 
small town in Bavaria with his aunt 
and grandmother, and works in a 
supermarket restaurant. His father 
abandoned his mother before he was 
born, and she later lost custody of 
him to the relations who brought 
him up - without affection, but in- 
stead with endless quantities of food, 
and later drink as well. Where his 
work is brutal and exhausting, his 
home life is impoverished and 
variously hypocritical. His grand- 
mother drinks to get her through her 
day, his aunt is religious, he mastur- 
bates to scenarios from pornography. 
This horrific existence, described 
without pathos or distance, takes up 
the first half of the book. In the 
second, he leaves home and goes to 
the city to search for his mother. He 
manages to find her, alcoholic and 
ill. virtually enslaved to the owner of 
a fast-food restaurant (the typical 
milieu of this book), working for him 
as a cleaner, laundress and whore. 
Neither can be the salvation of the 
other: both are disappointed, and 
the book ends with Bieistein's abor- 


tive attempt to kill his mother’s “lov- 
er” - although the word makes a 
mockery of his functions. 

Ludwig Fels has written an extra- 
ordinarily good book about a society 
that coarsens its members until they 
are incapable of dreaming. Georg 
Bieistein's conception of his mother 
as a rich super-wnore emerges natur- 
ally from his high-technology 
drudgery in the restaurant; she in 
turn naa been hoping for an equally 
rich, suave pimp. Another perspec- 
tive on this society is given in the 
poems and, at the beginning of chap- 
ters, in meteorological and human 
weather descriptions that are in- 
formed by an Expressionistic loath- 
ing. The rest of Ein Undine Der 
Liebe is written in plain and fiercely 
accurate style, rounded off by occa- 
sional memories and epiphanies of 
Georg - as when he imagines Jesus 
coming to supper, hanging his crown 
of thorns on the coat-racx; or, as a 
liule boy during n family argument, 
holding on to his bowl of soup like a 
lifebelt. It is one of the most potent 
and valuable German novels of re- 
cent yenrs. 
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By S. S. Prawer 

JOHN SANDFORDi 

Landscape and Landscape Imagery in 
R. M. RUke 

159pp. Institute of Germanic Studies, 
University of London. £8. 

0 85457 096 9 

The New Gentian Cinema 
I75pp. Oswald Wolff. £10.95 (paper- 
bacir, Eyre Methuen, £4,95). 

0 85496 404 5 

These two books by John Sandford 
are solidly and imaginatively resear- 
ched, clearly and attractively written,' 
and lucidly constructed. 

Landscape and Landscape Imagery 
In R. M. kilke has grown out of an 
unusually elegant and accomplished 
doctoral thesis. Economically, and 
with a sure sense of relevance, it 
surveys the poet's, letters as well as 
his poems .and stories, to show how 
Rilke’s search for a home, for a 
meaningful arid stimulating environ- 
ment, expressed itself in his writings; 
'and' how .successive stages of his 
landscape , experience symbolically 


enact modern man's attempts to 
chart his own ■place in the universe. 
As we watch Rilke move from place 
to place across Europe we leant to 


Sandford's comprehensive account: 
the open vastness of the Russian 
plains; the confusion and constriction 
of Paris, the great city in which 
Rilke re-experienced the work of 
Baudelaire; and the gently culti- 
vated, “tamed” hillsides of the 
Valais, Russia provided the setting 
for God-searching neo-Romantic 
poetry; the "chaos” of Paris chal- 


see the landscapes and townscapes 
he encountered as. inducements to 
changing types of artistic production 
dominated by, varying (and develop; 
ing) symbols- and themes.. Three, 
great landscapes stand out in Dr 


lenged the poet to assert his ordering 
self; in Muzot Rilke learnt to ex- 
press, with new force, that Ideal bal- 
ance between whole and part, Non- 
Self and Self, which he called “Be- 
zug". In charting this course of de- 
velopment, Dr Sandford never neg- 
lects absences and negativities, draw- 
ing our attention to terrifying 
harshnesses of the Swiss landscape 
which play only a minor part in 
Rilke's writings, and to the poet’s 
appreciation or the deleterious effects 
that may accompany the "taming" 
and “ordering" he valued. The read- 
er thus obtain? a much more com- 
prehensive account of Rilke’s life 
and work than the title and the mod- 
est length of this book would lead 
him to expect. 

Dr Sandford deals with the de- 
velopment of the New German Cine- 
ma with the the same knowledge, 
authority and economy which he 
shows In the book on Rilke’s land- 
scapes. He begins his story with the 
last of the Nazi epics, Veit Harlan’s 
Kolberg (1945), and leads us by de- 
grees, in his first : chapter) to the 
Oberiiauseb Manifesto of 1962- which 
proved the prelude to a West Ger- 
man Autorehkino or einima des au- 
teltrs', whose products are now 


admired by discerning audiences all 
over the world. The work of seven 
of these auteurs is discussed film by 
film, with a wealth of detailed in- 
formation held together by a secure 
sense of relevance and a trained aes- 
thetic sense that does not shrink 
from value-judgments. What is most 
prominent, however, is Dr Sand- 
ford's ability to disengage Iris film- 
makers’ artistic aims and purposes. 
He shows us, subtly and clearly, 
what Kluge and Herzog, Straub and 
Schidndorff, Fassbinder, Wenders 
and Syberberg wanted to achieve 
and how far they attained their 
goals. There is also n brief section on 
a number of genres cultivated by 
other directors: notably the new 
“Heimatfilm” and various kinds of 
socially committed cinfema; and a' 
closing chapter has pertinent notes 
on financial problems and policies, 
the co-operation' of film and televi- 
sion, as well as public patronage and 
mutual support schemes. The book Is 
completed by a glossary of German 
terms, a filmography, and a brief 
annotated bibliography. It is true 
that in the more summary chapter 
many of us will miss a discussion of 
our own favourites; but where a 
national cinema offers such a wealth 
of interesting material, selection was 
inevitable. Hie films which are dis- 
cussed all merit serious considera- 
tion; Dr Sandford places them firmly 
pnd sensibly in the context of Ger- 
man culture,, especially literary cu| r 
tufe, and illustrates them with many 
well-chosen and clearly reproduced 
stills. 

Here, then, we have two books on 




very different subjects but with the 
same scholarly and imaginative vir- 
tues. Both are sure of a welcome 
from students and -teachers of 
German. 


Ranging from Schopenhauer’s first 
publication in 1813 to learned dis- 
sertations on the philosopher of 
1980, and encompassing the various 
complete and selected editions of his 
works, letters and conversations, 
translations into foreign languages, 
biographies, studies of every imagin- 
able kind, and even novels in which 
Schopenhauer figures, Arthur HBbs- 
cher’s Schopenhauer- Bibliographic 
(331pp. Stuttgart: Frommann- 

Holzboog. 3 7728 0792 5) is presum- 
ably the most comprehensive that 
has yet appeared. 

Although he specifically, and right- 
ly, renounces the vain ambition to 
produce a "complete" bibliography 
which would include everything that 
might be considered in any way rele- 
vant to Schopenhauer’s work, life 
and influence - the result would be 
"many volumes ns thick ns they are 
useless and still we would not have 
finished’’ - his bibliography nonethe- 
less contains about 2,400 entries. 

Among the facts which emerge is 
that a Japanese edition of the works 
in fifteen volumes is the only com- 
plete translation of Schopenhauer- 
into a foreign language, nnd that 
Schopenhauer appears in a novel of 
.1933 about Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
ton. 

R. J. H. 
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The pains of expulsion 


J.J. MAYOUX: 

Sous dc vastes portiques 

Etudes dc literature et d'arl anglais 

340on. Paris: Maurice Nudeau/Let- 


caily alert Alice will find much to 
divert and possibly instruct them in 


this suitably enchanting essay. After 
Carroll/Dodgson has been revealed 
as a vcntriloquial masochist, and a 


ires Nouvelles. 

Jeans-Jacques Mayoux is commonly 
regarded in his own country as the 
most eminent of anglicises, who un- 
til quite recently occupied the prin- 
cipal chair of English studies at the 
Sorbonne. The collection of essays 
under review is in fact the sequel to 
a previous work, published twenty- 
one years ago and similarly devoted 
to English subjects, entitled Vivants 
Plliers. Among his other works, are 
ones devoted to Shakespeare, Joyce, 
English painting and Beckett. ’ In- 
deed, the fourth and final part of 
Sous de vastes portiques consists of 
about sixty pages devoted to essays 
dealing with three different but inter- 
linked aspects of Beckett's work, 
from which one may conclude that 
their author has a greater predilec- 
tion for the latter tnnn for that of 
any other living writer. 

From the - brief avant-propos on- 
wards, it becomes increasingly clear 
that for this connoisseur of tne En- 
glish imagination what is most fruit- 
fully revealing in any work to which 
he devotes his attention is the sym- 
bol or image. Mayoux is always 
more immediately interested in tne 
latent than in the overt content of 
whatever subject he wants us to 
focus new attention on; and the con- 
nections he is so adept at tracing 
between his themes ana their associ- 
ated symbols are best described as 
being of an underground nature. 
These links and interrelationships 
give his book a coherence one would 
not expect to find in such a collec- 
tion of reprinted pieces. 

Mayoux opens his survey with 
Laurence Sterne, to whose peren- 
nially seminal genius he dedicates a 
pair of studies, then passes on to an 
examination of William Blake, lllu- 
mmf. To conclude the first part, 
aher writing about William Beck- 
ford, in particular in relation to his 
relentless quest for an apparently 
self-imposed damnation, Mayoux 
deals with the case of FUssli, who did 
not we are reminded, adopt the 
anglicized version of his name, Fuse- 
h, by which he is almost universally 
Known at present, until he was 
thirty-five. 

The second part begins by taking 
what may initially appear a some- 
what random leap into a considera- 
tion of Lewis Carroll ("et le dialogue 
impossible"). Admirers of William 
fempson’s treatment of the linguisti- 

In isolation 

By Peter Kemp 

CLARK HANSON and ANDREW GURR: 
Katherine Mansfield 

Macmillan. £10. (paperback, 

0 33/27056 8 

Early in their book, Clare Hanson 
and Andrew Gurr pounce on the 
chameleon aspect of Katherine Mans- 
fleld’s genius: then, disappointingly, 
they let it slip through their fingers, 
stressing the importance of disguise 
and acting in her life, they don’t 

K rsue this impulse through her stor- 
es reveafingly as they could. 
Likewise, while pointing oiit that 
much of her best work was produced 
when she was very isolated, they fail 
*9 ^ow fully how this best work 
circles around themes of isolation. 

Imitation arid loneliness, signifi- 
cant factors in Katherine Mansfield’s 
,*®i. hallmark her art; Vividly 
empathizing, she seemed tofeela 
■2! 1 0 keep her distance from other' 
paople lest they coloured her perso-, 
Ji&lity too permanently. Sblitude. as 
*l9 r betters and journal show, had its 
risorui pleasures (“the amount of -mi- 


crypto-subversive satirist with affini- 
ties with Borges and Swift to bout, 
our attention is drawn to D. G. 
Rossetti and the pre-Raphaeiite im- 
agination in general: the sonnet- 
sequence “The House of Life” seems 
to me to be given an altogether 
iuster appraisal in these pages than 
has most frequently been accorded it 
by modern English critics. But. 
Mayoux shrewdly observes, poesis is 
not mimesis. He adds that the man 
who, when in Paris in 1864, could 
recognize a good painter in Millet, 
was nevertheless unable to see in the 
work of Manet anything more than 
“mere scrawls"; and finally concludes 
that Rossetti's seemingly endless, 
varyingly effective paintings of lan- 
guidly yearning or dolorous, curvi- 
linear and sensual women were in 
fact the poet-painter's portraits of his 
own soul, or as one should no doubt 
say nowadays amnia. This is fol- 
lowed by just over ten pages, con- 
cluding the book’s second part, de- 
voted to Aubrey Beardsley, “sat uni- 
que ct pervers”. 

The third part opens with an un- 
usually penetrating analysis of Con- 
rad which, whether influenced or not 
by psychiatric insights, shows us the 
lifelong alien trying determinedly to 
fit into the conventional way of life 
of his adopted land, the radical con- 
servative endowed with a prophetic 
lucidity so upsetting that he had to 
do his best to conceal it behind a 
tersely matter-of-fact style. Mayoux 
comes to the conclusion that, not- 
withstanding The Secret Agent and 
Under Western Eves, it is really to 
Nostromo that we should turn if 
looking for Conrad’s most serious 
attempt to grapple with the fun- 
damental problems of our present 
civilization. 

Next come essays on two outstand- 
ing representatives of a by now 
legendary generation: James Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf. The first is ex- 
amined m an essay divided into three 
close-packed, pertinent sections, 
evidently the result of long and inti- 
mate familiarity with his entire out- 
put and biography. The full title of 
the other study is “Virginia Woolf au 
pouvoir des images", where the key- 
word is “image . 

The Inst study in this part of 
Mayoux’s book is on “John Cowper 
Powys: 1'extase et la sensual] (£". 
Though translations of Powys’s 
works are now beginning to appear 
frequently in France, and to be re- 
ceived with an apparently growing 


By David Gascoyne 

appreciation, his reputation in his 
native land, until at least quite re- 
cently, except among a handful uf 
faithful devotees, tended to be that 
of a scarcely readable victim of an 
assortment of manias, afflicted with 
chronic logorrhea into the bargain. 
As far as 1 am concerned, it was not 
really until I read his Autobiography 
to which Mayoux unfortunately 
makes no reference, that I began to • 
realize that here was nut only an 
extraordinary man, but probably n 
writer likely to he remembered with 
increasing recognition of his stature 
for a long while to come. Mayoux 's 
tribute to him is restricted for the 
most part to a summary, accompa- 
nied by many shrewd asides, of Wolf 
Solent, in the course of which he 
points out that there is an unmistak- 
ably manichcan element in this first 
notable contribution by Powys to 
modern fiction. 

Slight enough though the resembl- 
ence between Wolf Solent or any 
other of Powys's personue and n 
typical Beckett character may seem, 
it strikes me that when Mayoux, re- 
ferring to Beckett's first novel Mur- 
phy, states that its already typically 
antiheroic central character “pent 
Stre pris . . . comme un autosymbole 
richenient signifiant. Notre solipsiste 
vaseux, comme le dieu de Spinoza, 
s’aiine lui-mSme d'un amour intellec- 
tuel", he is in fact resorting to one of 
the types of correspondence which 
give his collection of studies the 
Basic coherence to which l have 
alluded. The ferm “solipsisre vaseux" 
seems as applicable to Powys's surely 
to some extent autobiographical 
Wolf Solent as to Beckett's absurdly 
spineless Murphy, if not more so, 
given Powys’s hero’s propensity to 
mystical introspection and what one 
might designate as his ichthyosaurus- 
like waliowings in sensation and in 
intimations of the primeval. If 
Mayoux is read in such a wav, one 
finds no difficulty in making (he 
transition from the Powys piece 
which ends the penultimate section 
to the lost, entirely devoted to Beck- 
ett, without any sense of abruptly 
altered focus. 

At the risk of oversimplifying the 
content of his book, I would say that 
nearly all the writers or artists 
selected by Mayoux for considera- 
tion in it can best be understood 
as, if not merely subjects of a 
banal mother-fixation, subjectivities 
banished into a condition of being 
forever haunted by an unassuageable 
longing for that state outside mun- 
danely contingent time we once 
knew in the womb. Take Sterne, for 
instance. Although at the opening of 
Chapter Five of the First Volume of 
Tristram Shandy we are given the 
precise date in 1718 on which Tris- 


tram Shandy, Gentleman, was laun- 
ched into “this scurvy and disastrous 
world of ours”, nearly half the book 
lias already gone by when he re- 
marks: “l am this month one whole 
year older than i was this time 
twelve-month: and having got, us 
you perceive, almost into the middle 
of my fourth volume, and no farther 
than to my first day’s life, 'tis de- 
monstrative that I have three hun- 
dred and sixty- four days more life to 
write just now than when I first set 
out; so that instead of advancing, as 
a common writer, in my work, with 
what I have been doing' at it, on the 
contrary, I am just thrown so many 
volumes back." Although Mayoux’s 
principal concern in citing this pas- 
sage is to relate if to the ostensible 
subject of his first Sterne study, 
“Temps v6cu ct temps cr£c dans 
‘Tristrain Shandy” 1 , it is surely signi- 
ficant that a couple of pages alter 
the passage just quoted, we find 
Sternc/Shandy wishing he could write 
n chapter on sleep, and during the 
course of one of his innumerable, 
apparently irrelevant divagations ex- 
amining: “what a happiness it is to 
man, when the anxieties and pus- 
si on s of the day are over, and he lies 
down upon his back, that his soul 
shall he so seated within him that, 
whichever way she turns her eyes, 
the heavens shall look calm and 
sweet above her; - no desire, or 
fear, or doubt that troubles the air, 
nor any difficulty past, present, or to 
come, that the imagination may not 
pass over without offence in that 
sweet succession . . Here, surely, 
is unmistakable confirmation of the 
thesis that Mayoux elsewhere implies 
-without baldly stating it, which is 
that Sterne presents an example of 
the writer to whom unadulterated 
everyday reality is so unbearable that 
he has to keep constantly seeking to 
evade it by flights of fancy or verbal 
extemporization*. 

Similarly with Bcckford, in con- 
nection with whom Mayoux 
observes: “La musique le ravit en 
frdquentes extases, nors du temps, 
de I’espace et de lul-mCme. . . . 
L’eau n’est pas non plus sans 

E voir magique sur lul . . . Une' 
_jnade au lido lui donne cette 
tentation d'anfisntissement, ce ver- 
lige de reunion, que connaissent bien 
Jes lecteurs de Melville.” Such char- 
acteristics - added to the fact that in 
his best-known mini-masterpiece, 
Vathek , the terrible hall of Eblis, 
which has the colour and surface of 
ebony, and trapped by the walls of 
which Vathek and Nouronihar con- 
front their ultimate fate, is under- 
ground and therefore unavoidably 
evokes, like the closed -in valley 
scene earlier in the tale, the womb - 
seem (o make of Beckford one more 


example of disdainful repudiation of 
our meagre form of everyday exist- 
ence, combined with a continual, if 
unconscious, longing for la vie antdr- 
iture. The author explains that one 
of his chief reasons for including 
Beckford in what he culls “Ic monde 
dcs grands imaginatifs et vision- 
naires” is that in (his world tempor- 
arily .•incarnate forms are always 
ready for immediate metamorphosis. 
He refers more than once to Beck- 
ford’s affinity with Nerval; and his 
unswerving tendency towards the 
fantastic, which docs more to affili- 
ate him with English precursors of 
Surrealism than seems to have been 
hitherto pointed out, is repeatedly 
stressed. 

As I hove indicated, of all living 
writers, Beckett appears to have se- 
cured J-J. Mayoux’s most sympathe- 
tic admiration. The three-part' exege- 
sis with which the whole collection 
ends is a model of its kind and can 
have few rivals among English works 
of Beckett criticism. Among the con- 
siderations raised in it, three stund 
out. First, an uffinily with Kafka 
having been noted, (here is a remin- 
der mat both Kafka and Beckett 
wrote in languages not native to 
them, the Czechoslovak Jew using 
German to express himself, just as 
the ex-Dubliner now confines himself 
almost exclusively to French. This 
prompts Mayoux to observe that 
Both writers share a similar sense of 
the exteriority of the languages em- 


ployed by them. Having designated 
this parallel, Mayoux goes on to say: 
“L'nmnitd Becketl-Pronst est subtile 


et, je crois, profonde”; and to point 
out that “A t ravers la cpsmologje 
proustienne Beckett se cherche et se 
trouve.” He refers to Beckett's short 
monograph on Proust first published 
in 1931, and makes the very astute 
remark: “On reconnait' dans le 

Proust de Beckett 1’amorcc des sche- 
mas symboliques qui ont fitfi pris a la 
lettre par quelques critiques ntufs 
dans roeuvre beckeitieniie.’’ The 
language used by Beckett (0 describe 
Proust’s prolonged self-exploratory 
submersions anticipates, according to 
Mayoux. not only Murphy but even 
the late L’hmommable. . Finally, in 
confirmation of my hunch with re- 
gard to the central , underlying theme 
that binds nil his studies together, 
Mayoux writes, after making a brief 
comparison with Joyce: “Si Pon con- 
sidferc que dans ies oeuvres de la 
malurite de Beckett le symbole de 
I’expulsion concernc la naissancc, ct 
que I’expulsion est suivie d’une lon- 
gue errance en qufite du refuge, on 
voit qu’ii n’a pu y avoir monde que 
dans cette sorte dc prolongement de 
la vie ultfrine que l’on reconnait dans 
I’enfance el fi peine un peu plus 
tard.” 


□ute and delicate Joy I get out of 
watching people . .. . when I am 
alone is simply enormous’’); but it 
also had its pains (“Sense of isolation 
frightful”), in some of her finest 
stories, the extra-Iuoid observation 
that comes from loneliness is used to 
explore the. emotional damage it can 
do. This is something the analyses 
here don’t always bring out. The 
discussion of “Bliss’’', for instance, 
while full of shrewd perceptions, 
misses the story’s major irony: the 
fact that Bertna, feeling a joyful 
sense . of affinity with another 
woman, is brought to the bleak dis- 
covery that this is What must utterly 
separate them; the “bliss” they share 
is that of intense sexual responsive- 
ness to the same man, Bertha's hus- 
band, with whom the other woman is 
having an affair. • 

These reservations made, though, 
this is an extremely valuable intro- 
duction to an important writer. 
Briskly, it . gives an abundance of 

E art merit! biographical material; deft- 
r. it places Katherine Mansfield in a 
wider Literary context; and illumina- 
tingly, it examines most of the major 
pieces, All that is missing is; the 
thread that pulls these . works 
together:' that twisted cord of identi- 
fication and separation that. gives her 
imagination its distinctive character. 
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Providential schemes 


By H. B. Nisbet 

V. J. LAMPORT: 

Lessing and the Drama 
247pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £15. 

Q 19 815767 3 

EDWARD P. HARRIS (Editor!: 

Lessing Yearbook XII (1980) 

293pp. Michigan: Wayne Stale Uni- 
versity Press. $25. 


The 250th anniversary of Lessing's 
birth in 1979 called forth such a 
stream of publications that the 
bicentenary of his death in 1981 is 
likely to he something of nn anticli- 
max. Fortunately, it is marked by 
the appearance of at least one im- 
portant study, F. J. Lamport's Les- 
sing and the Drama. 

Since Lessing himself over- 
modestly attributed his literary 
achievements to conscious critical 
effort rather than to native genius, 
his dramas have regularly been 
attacked us calculated and contrived. 
Yet such negative verdicts are hard 
to reconcile with the fact that at least 
three of them - Minna von Bam- 
helm, Emilia Calottl, and Nathan 
der Weise - are still popular items in 
the German theatrical repertoire. Mt 


que of political absolutism, is more con- 
tentious. Elsewhere in his book. Lam- 
port readily admits that Lessing’s 
practice is frequently at variance 
with his theory. It is therefore sur- 


prising that he should go to the 
lengths he does here to argue that 
this, of all plays, exemplifies Les- 


sing's theory that the tragedian is an 
interpreter of providence who should 
justify the ways of God to man. For 
it is no easy matter to discern the 
benign hand’ of providence in a dra- 
ma which culminates in the slaughter 
of a bride by her father to save her 
from the sexual advances of u despot 
- a despot who, through the agency 
of his ruthless procurer, has just en- 

g incered the murder of the girl's 
ridegroom on their wedding-day. 
Lessing certainly does everything he 
can to make the catastrophe appear 
inevitable - that is, the product of a 
sequence of identifiable causes; but 
this does not mean that he has there- 
by justified it as part of the moral 
design of the best of possible worlds. 

Nor docs It mean that the charac- 
ters are unfree in the sense of that 


philosophical determinism which 
Lessing, after his studies of Spinoza, 
at times defended in the abstract in 
his later years. On the contrary, as 
Lamport says in connection with 
another play, “the positive, active 
emphasis is on the intellectual and 
moral initiative of the individual"; 
and indeed, without such individual 
freedom, Lessing's moral philosophy 
would have no basis whatsoever. In 
his efforts to harmonize Emilia 
Galotti wi t h anothe r of Lessing's 
theories - namely that the protagon- 
ists of a tragedy should be neither 
wholly good nor wholly evil - Lam- 
port is also impelled (o argue that 
the villain Mannelli is not entirely 
unsympathetic, and even that the 
prince s attempt to seduce the mid- 
dle-class heroine has its good side, in 
that it “betokens a potential prefer- 
ence for the simple, natural and un- 
corrupted way of life of the 
bourgeoisie” - a preference, that is, 
for the very way of life he is bent on 
corrupting. According to this line of 
interpretation, Lamport's conclusion 
that the political protest which many 


critics have detected in the play can- gap 
not have been intended by Lessing is thai 
an understandable one; yet Lessing 
condemns despotism plainly enough 
on other occasions, as when fie 
writes a few years later in his Maso- 
nic dialogues: “any kind of political 
happiness which entails individual 
suffering, however little, is but a 
cloak for tyranny". 

One final criticism: in maintaining 
that Lessing's dramas, particularly in 
their progress towards realism, are 
his enduring monument and the most 
valuable part of his oeuvre, Lamport 
does less than justice to Lessing’s 
historical importance as one of the 
most influential writers, and certainly 
the most representative figure, of the 
German Enlightenment. Tn this 
wider context, his dramas are only 
one aspect of his achievement, and it 
is possible to appreciate their worth 
without endorsing Lamport's evalua- 
tion of the non-dramatic works as 
specialized, antiquarian, and out- 
moded. 

Lessing and the • Drama fills a real 


Virus and antidotes 


Lamport's book goes a long way 
towards Tesolving this paradox. It 
presents Lessing as a dramatist torn 
between adherence -to outmoded 
forms, which his own dramatic 
theory was largely designed to per- 
petuate, and a forward-looking real- 
ism of style and subject-matter which 
co-existed uneasily with the tradi- 
tional stereotypes and implicitly con- 
tradicted much of his own neo- 
Aristotelian theorizing. For his dra- 
mas do indeed appear dated and 
artificial in so far as they implement 
the rules of neo-classical genre 
theory - which, particularly in the 
case of tragedy* could no longer ade- 
quately accommodate the attitudes 
and concerns of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the issues the dramas deal 
with - from the explosion of senti- 
ment for “spiritual orgasm", as Lam- 
port calls it) in Miss Sara Sampson 
to the social criticism of Emilia 
Galotti — arc often contemporary 
ones; and the realism of their lan- 


quently followed by much of modem 
drama. Only with his last play, 
Nathan der weise, did Lessing finally 


mat nan aer weise, aid Lessing finally 
escape from the conflicting demands 
of traditional theory and emergent 
realism to create a new kind -of sym- 
bolic, intellectual drama which still 
retains its freshness, and which Lam- 
port regards as his greatest work. 

Lessing and the Drama covers a 
good deal of well-charted territory, 
particularly in its treatment of eight- 
eenth-century domestic tragedy. But 
this is inevitable in a comprehensive 
study, and does not detract from the 
priginallty of the central argument, 
nor from the insights Lamport offers 
into many of the plays. He has perti- 
nent things to say, tor example, on 
Minna von Barnhelm, with its suc- 
cessful fusion of contemporary real- 
ism and the. closed, providential 
fcherae of traditional comedy; on the 
unhappy blend in MW Sara Sampson 
of .tragic - myth- (fronj Seneca's 
MedeA) and popular .eighteenth- 


By Joyce Crick 

GtINTER KUNERT: 

VerspAtete Monologc 

203pp. Munich: Carl Hanser. 

3 446 13314 3 

One by one they make their depar- 
tures, the sensitive, the choleric, the 
melancholy ones, the awkward ones, 
and the ironical ones. Somewhere 
along the line they have enough of 
the inflexibility and the mean- 
mindedness - and enough of their 
own compromises with the inflexibil- 
ity, and of their own connivance at 
the meanness. For they arc the in- 
telligent and the self-conscious ones, 
and cannot fool themselves oil of the 
time. GQnter Kunert, an ironical one 
who has become a melancholy one, 
is the most recent writer to take 
advantage of the ultimate concession 
of the GDR: a long-term exit visa. 
Not that he is entirely non grata in 
his country - though he does record 
the disapjpearance of his books from 
a hospital library. But there has been 
in recent years an increasing tension 
between East Germany and this 
heir of Brecht. His championship of 
Kafka and Kleist has always been an 
irritant; he has been privileged to 
travel much - loo much; he was one 
of the signatories to the writers’ let- 
ter of protest against Wolf {Her- 
mann's expatriation in 1976; the last 
straw appears to hove been his naive 
assumption that, the Communist bloc 
was as irresponsible in its pollution 
of our planet as the capitalist world - 
which provoked strong counter- 
arguments from the editor of Sinn 
und Form, as well as accusations of 
pessimism, insincerity and insincere 
pessimism. Kunert and the literary 
establishment had had enough of 


trying out new ideas; more often 
they are generalized into epigramma- 
tic impersonality. These are the 
thoughts which he had previously re- 
fused and evaded, the thoughts he 
had been unable to think. 

The opening piece, an account of 
his harassment by the police ends 
with a declaration of emotional and 
intellectual survival, against ail the 
odds: “wir aber sind Lebende, noch". 
The little word But. The last-ditch 
comma. As if to demonstrate this, 
the second describes con brio a comic 
encounter in the lavatory of the 
Hotel Unter den Linden With a wild 
eccentric vagrant who is most 
assuredly one of the living, still. 
There follows a group of short prose 
poems which, in precision and con- 
trol, and in specific form, have learnt 
much from Kafka's first collection, 
Betrachtung : the elegant melancholy 
generalization, followed by the strik- 
ing image, and the ironical pay-off. 
Kunert is very good at the verbal 
shrug. But where Kafka’s prose 
poems are variously determined and 
open to multiple interpretations, 


these are bitter surreal parables of 
the closed society only - which, of 
course is largely now Kunert under- 
stands Kafka s work. He takes over 
the legalistic nightmare, the punish- 
ment fantasies - and the poise. 

The other patron of his prose, 
with its anecdotal concision, is 
Kleist, the other K, whose suicide 
Kunert made the centre of a telling 
radio play in the centenary year. His 
is not the pathological Kleist, but the 
idealist and patriot inconvenient to 
the cautious (Prussian) authorities 
anxious to please the occupying pow- 
er (Napoleon). In a recent essay on 
the melancholy nineteenth-century 


poet Lenau and the confinement of 
his imagination by Metternich’s cen- 
sors. Kunert has similarly used the 


past as paradigm for the present. In 
VerspAtete Monologe, this view of 
history as paradigm is on occasion 
concentrated with bitter wit into his- 
tory as permanent presence. Metter- 
nich is still with us. Kunert is sceptic- 
al of the effectiveness of his own 
poetically expressed political critic- 
ism - sceptical because it is express- 


The Kaiser’s capital 


each other - perhaps not a surprising 
development for one who bad once 
entitled a book of his poems The 


century morality; on the enigmatic 
neo -classical tragedy Philotas-, and on. 
Lessing's intellectually impressive, 
put ultimately unconvincing. 

. attempts In the Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgic to reconcile Aristotle's 
theory of .tragedy with his own aes- 
thetic, of pity as a morally uplifting 
experience. : 

Tt is difficult to agree with; Lam- 
port $ assessment of the tortile frag- 
ment; , Pie . . Mflirone 'voh I Ephesus 
as . an eriHarrassihg Failure;; on the 
contrary, this reworking ! of, Petro- 
nius*. classic tale of female fickleness 
is an ingenious experiment in black 
humour. His interpretation . of 
Emilia Galotti: which broadly sup- 
ports E. L. Stahl's view that this play, 
was written simply to illustrate the 
. theories of. the Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgic, and is in no sense a criti- 


little word But. 

The present collection of short re- 
flective pieces, a genre in which he 
has always been at his intelligent, 
ironical best, presents facets of his 
belated exploration of his responses 
to these tensions. Hence the title, It 
in his first book of prose since sett- 
ling in West Germany in 1979, 
though he has been producing a - 
steady stream of poetry. His is a 
poet's prose, polished and concen- 
trated as his poems are; every title is 
a conceit,^ every comma has a pur- 
pose.. .The lifting of those unnoticed 
pressures- of life in the GDR; which 
gradually became all too noticeable, 

■ has not only liberated creative ener- 
gies, but also determined the nature 
and thematic range of these texts. 
The final pieie, barely a page long, 
bears the same title ps the collection, ' 
and elucidates their peculiar nature:, 
belated moral and aesthetic insights- 


By Alan Robinson 

HENRY GARLAND! 

The Berlin Novels of Theodor Fon- 
tane 

296pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £14. 

0 19 815765 7 


Recent years have seen an astonishing 
rise in tne reputation of the German 
social novelist Theodor Fontane, who 
is now regarded as one of (he major 
figures in nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean literature. In his gently ironical 
presentation of the social scene in 
Berlin and Prussia during the. latter 
part of the last century he has left us a 
record of his day which rivals the 
achievements of Jane Austen and 
Anthony Trollope in English litera- 
ture. Owing to the scarcity of transla- 
tions he was until recently largely 
unknown in this country, but English 


drawn front his * own self-scrutiny. 
Some 1 are wounded rind personal; 
many are experimental - Kunert is. 


or his work which have been pub- 
lished in the past few years have taken 
the non-Germanist into account. 
Henry Garland's .book also tries to 
include the general [reader in its 
scope by giving quotations in Eng- 
lish, though it does presuppose 
some prior Knowledge of the novelist 
and his work. 

Fontane is a-tnaslelr of gentle under- 
statement and apparent, simplicity of 
expression - stylistic features , which 
can easi|y deceive one into overlooking 
numerous subtleties tn his writing, add 


jap. It is subtler and more thorough 
than any comparable recent study, 
and the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject to appear in 
English for many years. Along with 
K. S. Guthke’s short critical biogra- 
phy in the “Sammlung Metzler" 
series and the collaborative volume 
Lessing: Epoche-Werk-Wirk ung oy 

Wilfried Bamer and others, it can be 
recommended as the most useful 
secondary reading now available to 
students of Lessing. 

The latest volume of the well- 
established Lessing Yearbook con- 
tains ten specialized articles, only 
four of them on Lessing and noae of 
these equal in quality to Lamport’s 
work. (Elizabeth Boa's essay on 
“Sex and Sensibility" in Wieland, 
which won the annual Bibcrach 
Essay Prize, is worth mentioning as a 
lively and entertaining piece.) It is to 
be hoped that the bicentennial issue, 
which will presumably not appear 
until 1982, will bring contributions of 
the substance and calibre of those in 
some of the earlier volumes. 


■ed in poetry. His distinguishes sharp- 
ly between art and reality. Litera- 
ture, he speculates in a piece called 
“Nekrolog , is too weighted down 
with a sense of its own past to be 
truly revolutionary, despite the occa- 
sional rebellion of its language. 

This might at first sight seem to 
bring his argument to a dead end, as 
well as call much of his own work 
into question - not just his early 
lyrics, when he was hailed as 
Brecht's true successor, but many of 
the critical pieces in the present col- 
lection. But the single self-contained 
prose poem is not the place to look 
tor the next step In argument, nor 
yet for a total view. This is a book of 
aspects. Some pieces are devoted to 
obstacles, others to their overcom- 
ing; some to the sleepless nights, 
others to the complicated consola- 
tions of the day; some to the virus, 
others to the antidotes. But its over- 
all theme is also its function: the 
maintenance of a last-ditch creativity 
and independence of mind. And the 

S reatest antidote is writing: what we 
ie from is what we live fron too. 


thus missing the full impact of his social 
criticism or Wilhelm ine Prussia. Pro- 
fessor Garland's main strength lies in 
his awareness of the deeper levels 
beneath the surface of Fontane’s work. 
Rather than try to include the whole of 
Fontane’s prose fiction, he has selected 
eleven novels which are held together 
by the common link of Berlin; though 
this does not mean that the action takes 
place exclusively in the city, in each 
case Berlin remains the focal point. 

It is difficult for the present-day 
reader to imagine Berlin as it was in the 
final decades of the nineteenth century - 
- either in physical appearance, sub- 
sequently ravaged by the 1939-45 war, 
or its social atmosphere under a highly 
bureaucratic state and a military- 
minded Kaiser. There is an attempt to 
solve this problem in the introduction 
and, as far as it goes, it is well done - 
but three pages are not sufficient to 
bridge suen a wide gap, and one must 
regret that the author did not sacrifice a 
little of his first chapter on Fontane's 
long and diffuse early novel, Vor 
dem Sturm, in order to leave more 
space for this essential information. 

The eleven novels under scrutiny are 
given a chapter each, and the work 
concludes with a short stylistic survey 
and a select bibliography. The three 
crucial works, for tne modern reader 
are Irrvngen, Wimmgen, a study of 
love foiled by. class prejudice, Frau 
Jenny Trelbel, an analysis of the 
nouveau-riche mentality symbolized In. 
Ilieperson of one superb example, and 
Effi Brlest, a tale of transient infidelity 
in which the happiness of three people, 
and tht lives of two of them, are 
sacrificed to the social code of (he day. 


Garland’s book is at its best when 
dealing with the first of these, and 
contains some excellent character- 
analysis as well as affording illuminat- 
ing insights into Prussian social mores. 
By contrast, the survey of Effl Briest 
seems to lack form and terseness of 
expression. It is also spoilt by careless 
proof-reading, leaving a trail of mis- 
prints (eg, Instctten for Innstetten in 
nine instances). 

Though Henry Garland’s book con- 
tains many perceptive comments wmen 
will help towards the understanding 
both of Fontane and of his world, there 
are some disturbing flaws as well, nte 
style is marred at times by jarring 
lapses into either popular expressions 
- ’‘Fontane at the age of seventy had 
become hot stuff to handle , l ne 
hush-up was till then possible - or 
stilted mannerisms such as muen 
addicted to ellipsis and anacoluthon 
and (to inform us that some letters are 
burnt) “The immolation duly follows . 
There are occasional inaccuracies in 
the German quotations used, and the 
number of printer's errors is far too 
high in a work of 296 pages selling at 
£14. No doubt these matters wiirbe 
dealt with ‘before the next impression. 

Macmillan have recently reissued 
Alexander Dallin’s German Ruliin 
Russia 1914-1945 (707pp. £30. 0 333 
21695 4) which was first published in 
1957. Toe account of the three-year 
German occupation of the . Soviet; 
Union from 1941 to 1944 is based on 


captured official documents, unpub- 
lished memoirs and ' personal inter- 
views. This second edition has been 


revised and enlarged by the author. 
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Anatomies anatomized 


B y Garry O’Connor 

YVETTE DAOUST: 

Roger Planchon: director and play- 

252m*. Cambridge University Press. 
£18.50. 

0 521 23414 X 

Orange rapiers and purple plumes, a 
Cardinal Richelieu equipped with 
walkie-talkie, the Queen of France 
forced in full view to undress, evil 
Lady Winter unmasked at her execu- 
tion as a paradigm of innocence: all 
recall, if only by reputation, Roger 
Planchon’s exuberant Les Trois 
Mousquetalres, which reversed theat- 
rical conventions and ransacked 
styles in the late 1950s. Lucky audi- 
ences or the TMfttre de la Cit6 de 
Villeurbanne - the working-class sis- 
ter city to Lyons and preferred to 
Paris tor its “non-dlitist" public - 
then witnessed other classics dis- 
membered, or anatomized, by Plan- 
chon. Le Cld was renamed, a la 
Peter Weiss, The Contestation and 
Tearing to Pieces of the Most Illust- 
rious of French Tragedies “Le Cld" 
by Pierre Corneille, Fallowed by a 
•‘Cruel" Putting to Death of the Play - 
wrighv, Marivaux's characters were 
shown “striving after carnal agree- 
ment", Troilus and Cresslda was 
riven a rakish Marxist tilt, while 
Richard 111 grew peopled with dupli- 
cate Crookbacks, Planchon’s point 
being that Richard isn’t himself uni- 
que in evil power, he is just one in a 
crowd, spat out at the end of the 
play by the historical process. 

Not much catches fire in Yvette 
Daoust’s dogged exposition of all 
these marvels. Concealed' in thickets 
of competent dullness, she hangs 
back from challenge, Planchon's tru- 
ism “a play is only realized as a work 
of atl when it is presented on the 
stage" is gruellingly adhered to in 
endless descriptions - "Interior 
scenes took place on a floor surface 
of five m by six (approximately six- 
teen by eighteen and half ft) with 
very simple furniture and with lights 
near the ground ..." - in which Dr 
Daoust gives scant evidence of hav- 
ing experienced the productions at 
first hand. 

The second half of her book cov- 
en the plays Planchon has written 


after reaching his limits as a director 
(in his owr\ words, “one sensed that 
something was finished 1 '). With the 
first, La Remise (1962). he found 


predictable problems - “I could not 
bring myself to sacrifice, for the sake 
of the show, what it had cost me so 
much to write". But energetically 
pursuing his precept “we are all 
caught within a given historical situa- 
tion which we help to create and to 
perpetuate, but by which, at the 
same time, we are determined" (an 
article of faith Dr Daoust repeats, 
with slight variations, very frequent- 
ly), he has treated such subjects as a 
priest murderer (in L’inf&me), poli- 
tical exiles (in Bleus, blancs, rouges 
ou Les Libert ins), regrettable Amer- 
ican influence ( in Dans le Vent) 
and, in Le Cochon nolr, the 1871 
Commune - “an extraordinary 
ideological moment” , he calls it. 

Despite his obvious determination, 
the plays remain weak in the areas 
where his power as a director is 
strongest. The flamboyance, the 
analytical energy released by the fus- 
ion of powerful intelligence with the 
imagination 6f others, too often con- 
cede to a timid, peripheral and 
essentially second-rate exposition of 
events. Even Dr Daoust bravely 
finds fault with Gilles de Rais. Plan- 
chon's portrait of a guilty, hunted 
madman: he “fails to make us share 
his own fascination with the figure". 
She's very polite, but her claim for 
his “extraordinary poetic talent” 
seems hardly borne out in her wan 
translation: 

You have your mother’s stomach. 
Beautiful thighs, nice and soft. 
Your body has a thousand good 
qualities. Myself,' I have always 
taken you with much 
pleasure .... All those who take 
you after me will agree with me. 

Above all, it is Planchon’s energy 
as an animator and his sense of illu- 
mination which 'fail to come across: 
Of Arddche peasant stock, a former 
Westminster Bank clerk in Lyons, he 
hnd a vision of bringing classics to 
the working-class: the Villeurbanne 
model became, to the devotees of 
“committed theatre", a microcosm of 
the ideal socity. But then gradual 
disillusionment set in until Planchon 
. himself realized that workers go into 
the theatres only to build them". 
And meantime the “Elitist" middle- 
class had fled the boulevard: no 
more Marivauxs, de- Mussets, or 
Dumas for some future Planchon. 
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onnance, in Italian, at Covenl Garden on I 
inly to be destroyed by fire again nine years 
rent Garden Album: 250 Years of Theatre, 
\208pp. Routledge A Kegan Paul. Cl 5.95. 


Dramas of decomposition 


claims to be' treated as a body - but 
- Macchia would be among the last to 

By Russell Davies support this literally insular view. 

Yet there is something to be said for 

“ — both sides - the evidence is intri- 
GIOVANNI MACCHIA: guingly split. Pirandello gained his 

Pirandello o la stanza della tortura doctorate, for example, by compiling 
204pp. Milan: Mondadori. a philogical treatise on his Sicilian 

0 01 9089 2 home-town dialect. Bui the research 

was pursued at (he University of 
. Bonn, and the treatise written in 

Quiz question: which early twen- German. The exercise combined sd- 
tleth-century European artist, whose entific novelty with nostalgia. As in 
name begins with P and ends in O, most mailers of Puandelfmti rotor- 
pioneered the fragmentation of im- Potation, you can place the emph- 
ages so as to incorporate within them 3515 where you choose, 
several ppmts-of-riewatthewme This to in(ciprcto , ion Is 

time, leaving nojjnlrtrily depend- re » Pirandello 

able vison of "truth 1 ' The obvious £, die f s(jU be Come bogged down, 
answer (were this after all these years, in a descriptive 

a literary paperj woufd te Picasso, process critics who know from the' 

n“ 1 *!| 11 "m 1 r 1!, t i D £ii! 0 « B W w?ii Bnm stnrt thal thc Sender certainties of. 
Pirandello fits the I bill ^ Ban (hcir {rade are desljned lo be denicd 

fourteen years the eariier, the Sici- thcm (by |he vcry nftture of Piran _ 
ban demonstrates much the same dc |j 0 . s watertight scepticism) lend to 
psychological impulses f engnge- instead in seml-poetic 

stage of escape to h toy of attempts to describe what kind of 
nineteenfli-rentU 7 faith ™ experience it is that Pirandello's drn- 

Where Picasso te sal ma offers. Macchia’s collection of 

practitioner of “®8 ment ®uon-as- Msays j& i(se |f g ui | ty of dallying in 
assertion, this area. The chosen images - “un 

emerge from fragmentanon-a^doubt. s tanze", “un cannocchlnlo 

Hw plays seem . rovesclato”, "canali d'irrigazione", 

the conviction with i which ‘ thev ™anl- « palle elastiche .. and so on _ have a 

T, Xa rSSSfc KJBAfc 

The"’ “to tS 
E™? r rLn. SSled pages, Is tKe realization that 

felt to have be X . pleasant writing is on its way back in 

“P” 1 ^“52 1 floi S Sen- haUan criticism. Gaps have appeared 
ML 1 ^ SUES in the formerly impenetrable wall of 

SJSTTJj ntlj beeS a parffoi P^«-'68. jargon, and the reviled 
trend towards a performer’s-eye-view eclecticism is seeping In again, 
of the t text. I note that in Olga Unfocused by . methodology. 

Macchia’s book achieves its mosf 
theatre, a sinister blurb insists. Pro- 00tab | e sharpness in those moments 
feSsof • Ragusa rightly the of ar ising from bis recent 

works hi tetti for .acting, not as p K p ara tion of a critical edition of 
literature. Fortunately it is not Pirandello's novels. It is of the 
necessary i* 1 “ e? greatest interest to know that certain 
approach Pirandello in this manner, f? rencb book-titles cited in the course 
smee the _ dramatists s hatnt .of per- of n j u Mattia Pascal are not fancies 
celvlng life Itselfw a tert for wring cf Pirandello’s own, but real transla- 
intrudes to make nonsense of tbe ^ ons Q | tbe wor jf B Annie Besant,' 
antithesis/ Madame Blavatsky, C. W, Leadbea- 

■ Any book on this subject by ter and others. And these works 
Giovanni Macchia was bound to go' themselves evidently discussed, from 
some way towards refloating Piran- time io time, matters close to Piran- 
dello on the currents of European dello’s head, if not heart. In Les 
thought that originally bore nim. Formes- Pensies, ' the Besant- : 
Maconia is a senior scholar ip French Leadbeater partnership brought forth 
literature - possibly the best-loved a definition of- the novelist which one 
francesista in Italy ■- and while jt imagines can only have encouraged 
would be untrue to say that all roads Pirandello mightily: “Le romancier 
in his mind lead to Paris, be is , , . construit les images de ses hdros 
certainly aware of all the mental dan8 i a mature mentale, puis par un 
routes between the French capital effort .de volontd fait mouvoir ces 
and the various intellectual outposts mariorinettes, de efitd et d’autre, les 
of Europe, among which Sicily was ggparant ou les groupant, et-e’est de 
'by no means the most distant. It has cette , manure que Fintrigue . se 
become fashionable, here and there, dfiroule vlritablement devant liii. 
to take a deterministic, regional atti- Grfice & not re 6t range et fausse con- 
tude to Pirandello’s work - and Sici- ception de la rlalTt£, il nous est 
lian literature does have strong difficile de comprendre comment ces 


The female role 


By Kate Flint 


JUDITH OLAUSEN: 

The American Woman Playwright 
A View of Criticism and Character- 
ization. 

J 82 pp. Troy, NY: Whitsto'n. $12.50. 


uupp. Troy, NY: Whitston. $12.50. 
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Jn her ambitious study. Judith 
Olausen attempts to establish the 
considerable, and distinct, contribu- 
tion made by American women play- 
wrights between 1930 and 1970. She 
stresses throughout one major ques- 
tion: to what extent have they Been 
able to define their characters with- 
. out resting on • forms and themes 
based on traditional male standards? 

Her method Is strictly chronologic- 
al. With Broadway success her main 
criterion, she examines selected plays 
decade by decade. From the social 
domestic dramas of the 1930s,. in 
which she emphasizes that such 
. male-determined” norms as passiv- 
ity, Intuition and possessiveness char- 
acterize the heroines of Clare 
“Oqthe, Rachel Crothers and the 
early Lillian Heilman, she moves 
through the patriotic themes of the 
war years, noting the occasional yen- 
rottt into 'social problems: for exam- 
ple Elsa Shelley’s Pick Up Girl, a re- 
^aejroent of a day in New City’s 
children’s court . in 1944. Yet in the 
barren years of the late 1940s. and 
f s . c *e*Hy the concerns of the com- 
jortably off agaih become para- 
•npunt. • Moreover; women like the 
vQngressional subject of Fay Kanin’s 
' Fanc y% although, as in 

•pai ltre, filling positions left vacant by' 


conscription are judged in terms ot 
their ability to find a suitable male 
companion and to put the values of the 
family above the demands of .their 
profusion. 

Moving to the 1960s, Olausen con- 
cludes her rather simple assumptions 
of drama’s role with an examination 
of how women took up positions “on 
such issues as poverty, civil rights, 
and war in Vietnam, women's - 
rights", how they queried conven- 
tional attitudes, and how such 
themes were represented on stage. 
But little is done to differentiate 
political protest plays, such as Meean 
Terry's Viet Rock, from works like 
Myrna Lamb’s The Mod Donna 
whose inspiration comes specifically 
from the ideals of the' rapidly de- 
veloping women '8 movement. In- 
deed, no attempt is ever made .to 
isolate committed feminist works 
from plays which simply happen to 
be about and by women. 

Olausen seems overwhelmed by 
her mass of material. Discussions of 
each play, ' coupled with brief -biog- 
raphical summaries and - borrowed 
critical opinions, are no more than 
Daraphrase. Hence each play is 


deadened through removing if from 
its context in the performing arts, 
with qo sense that a different direc- 
tor or cast could bring alternative 
interpretations to bear on their mate- 
rial. Moreover, the study has little- 
value as a reference work since 
neither index nor bibliography is in- 
cluded- The working conditions and 
productions of American women 
playwrights have been under- 
examined and under-valued, but this 
work serves little more than to re- 
mind us of. this fact. 


images mentales peuvent exister 
actuellement . . The chief interest 
of this passage is not so much that it 
describes Pirandello's activity as a 
novelist, but that the process itself ' 


doctorate, for example, by compiling 
a phi logical treatise on nis Sicilian 
home-town dialect. But the research 
was pursued at the University of 
Bonn, and the treatise written in 
German. The exercise combined sci- 
entific novelty with nostalgia. As in 
most matters of Pirandeliian inter- 
pretation, you can place' the emph- 
asis where you choose. 

This openness to interpretation is 
perhaps the reason why Pirandello 
studies still become bogged down, 
after all these years, in a descriptive 
process. Critics who know from the ' 
stmt thal (he grander certainties of. 
their trade are destined lo be denied 
them (by the very nature of Piran- 
dello’s watertight scepticism) tend to 
engnge- instead in scml-poetic 
attempts to describe what kind of 
experience it is that Pirandello's dra- 
ma offers. Macchia’s collection of 
essays 1& itself guilty of dallying in 
this area. The chosen images - “un 
seguito dl stanze”, “un cannocchinle 
rovesclato”, “canali d’irrigazione’’, 
“pallc elastiche’’ • and so on - have a 
beguiling simplicity, but to be be- 
guiled in Pirandello territory is. in- 
evitably to be misled or sola short. 
The compensating factor, in these 
early pages, is tne realization that 

E it writing is on its way back in 
criticism. Gaps have appeared 
in the formerly impenetrable wall of 
post-’68 jargon, and the reviled 
eclecticism is seeping in again. 

Unfocused by . methodology. 
Macchia’s book achieves its most 
ootable sharpness in those moments 
of discovery arising from his recent 
preparation of a critical edition of 
Pirandello’s novels. It is of the 
greatest Interest to know thal certain 
French book-titles cited in the course 
of 77 fit Mattia Pascal are not fancies 
of Pirandello's own, but real transla- 
tions of the works pT Annie Besant, 
Madame Blavatsky, C. W, Leadbea- 
ter and others. And these works 
themselves evidently discussed, from 
time to time, matters close to Piran- 
dello’s head, if not heart, hi Les 
Formes-Pensies, ' the Besant- : 
Leadbeater. partnership brought forth 
■a definition of- the novelist which one 


. , . construit les images de ses tteros 
' dans la matitre mentale, puis par un 
effort .de volontd fait, mouvoir ces 
mariorinettes, de cfll6 et d’autre, les 
sdparant ou les groupant, et e’est de 
cette, raanfero que Tlntriguc .'so 
ddroule vlritablement devant liii. 
GrSce h notre Strange et fausse con- 
ception de la r£ afire, il nous est 


later became the subject of his dra- 
ma - above all in Enrico IV, who 
exercises just such an “Effort de 
volontd” to create the world around 
him and also exercises the right of !e 
romancier to extinguish the created 
world by his own act. 

This whole question of thcosophic- 
nt study is evidently of more than 
passingly dotty interest lo students of 
Pirandello, who have perhnps loo 
easily assumed that his interest in 
these matters was passed on to him, 
as a curiosity and a l lobby, by his 
friend Luigi Capuana (whose search 
for the soul took in table- tapping 
and photography.) Il should also be 
remembered that the mental instabil- 
ity of Pirandello’s wife had man- 
ifested itself by the early !900s, so 
that a more urgently personal in- 
terest in the hallucinatory projected 
life may be involved. Macchia does 
not claim to present the whole pic- 
ture here. Later .chapters, however, 
where in a parallel exercise- he traces 
those two unlikely companions 
Pirandello and Proust back to a com- 
mon theoretical -source in the French 
experimental psychologist Alfred 
Binet, give a sensation of pleasant 
fullness, as though the original aper- 
£u had been rounded out to -its 
appropriate size. 

There is no disputing the broad 
conclusions Macchia draws at various 
points in his enterprise. That “La 
crude ItA pi randet liana e nel vietare ai 
suoi pereonaggl la tragedia" is not 
only right, but terse enough, I pre- 
dict, to qualify for inclusion In many 
a forthcoming Essay Paper at ex- 
amination time. That “E quasi im- 
possible atnare Pirandello seems 
extra-true because one doesn’t -ex- • 
pect an Italian professor lo admit it. 
Less acceptable, peThaps, is the 
assertion that follows: “Ma U destine 
dell'artisla oggi non sari quello di 
faTSi amare. Sarfi quello dl oppri- 
mere, di torturare." This attempt to 
reintroduce and reinforce the book's 
tide comes a little late: the idea of 
Pirandello's work as torture- 
chamber, not an outstandingly daring 
one in the first place, has already 
given way in the later stages- pf the 
book to the more familiar notion of 
his drama as “tribunalo”: “ed e tanto 
piil drammatico quanto piO il tribu- 
nal e invisible, dob nella cortscl- 
enza." 

• This is altogether a book to be 
treasured less for what it argues than 
. for what it notices, and there are 


many insights one could have wished 
to see developed, viz: “Alcunc sue 
commedie fanno pensare, per adope- 
rare un temiine dello stesso Piran- 
dello, alia 'scomposizione' di tipo 
cubi&ta . . 


■ r. 
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The torments of composition 


By Robert Gibson 

ALISON FAIRLIF.I 
Imagination and Language 
Collected essays on Constant, 
Baudelaire, Nerval and Flaubert 
479pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£30. 
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PIERRE GAHCAR: 

Gerard de Nerval et son temps 
329pp. Paris: GalHmard. 

Beyond the confines of Cambridge 
where, for the past three decades, 
Alison Fairlie has been highly 
esteemed as a gifted teacher ami an 
inspiring director of research, she 
has, hitherto, been best known to 
lovers of French literature for her 
magisterial study of Leconte dc 
Lisle's Poitnes barbares (1947) and, 
■even more, for her classic mono- 
graphs on Les Fleurs du Mai (1960) 


bincd to present a generous selection 
of (he best of these essays for a wider 
public. Malcolm Bowie has painsta- 
kingly assembled and edited them, 
Lloyd Austin has provided a detailed 
bibliography of her writings, and the 


and on Madame Bovary (1962). 
Throughout this period, she has, in 
addition, mninly for the benefit of 
her fellow scholars, continued to 
produce an array of essays and 
addresses, remarkable both for their 
range nnd their quality. Now, on the 
occasion of her retirement, two of 
her erstwhile colleagues have com- 


whntc enterprise constitutes an elo- 
quent tribute not only to nn out- 
standing scholar but a memorial to 
what, in the history of French studies 
at Cambridge - with as many as five 
Professors occupying Chairs concur- 
rently - must be seen as a golden 
age. 

Given the diversity of functions 
the various pieces had to serve - 
review-articles, papers to confer- 
ences, contributions to volumes ot 
homage for other professors emeriti 
- they form n remarkably coherent 
whole. What helps to unite them is 
partly the distinctive quality of Pro- 
lessor Fuirlie's prose-style which, 
whether she writes in French or En- 
glish, is consistently clear, precise, 
penetrating and persuasive, and part- 
ly the personalities and preoccupa- 
tions of the four authors on whom 
she concentrates. Ench of them 
scrutinized his nwn richly complex 
personality with the same brutal hon- 
esty and often the same sardonic 
irony with which he viewed human 
affairs in general, and as Professor 
Fairlie’s essays stress again and 
again, ench was fascinaleu und tor- 
mented by the potentialities and the 


limitations of language. Whether it 
be Constant {“Les sentiments dc 
i'homme sunt confu.s el mllangC.s ct 
nresque jamais person ne n est tout a 
fait sincere ni tout a fait de mauvaise 
foi") or Baudelaire ("Le pen que j’ai 
fait cst ic rCsuliat d'un travail lr£s 
douloureux") or Nerval (“J’essayais 
de poricr dc choscs que j’avais dans 
ic coeur, mais jc ne sais pnurquoi, je 
ne trouvais que des expressions vul- 
gaires, ou bicn quclque phrase pom- 
peuse de roman") or Flaubert (“II 
est difficile d'e.xprimer exactemenl 
quoi que cc soil"), they were ali 
agonizingly engaged in “the intoler- 
able wrestle with words and mean- 
ings". 

One of the great merits of Profes- 
sor Fairlie's critical approach is her 
keen interest in and admirable ability 
tu describe the tortuous processes by 
which works of genius are fashioned. 
She analyzes both the external and 
the internal pressures which shaped 
that miracle of compression and con- 
trol that is Constant’s Adolphe. She 
reveals the rich hoard of poetic ore 
that Nerval quarried from Richelet's 
Dictiomtaire des Rimes. In minutely 
detailed studies of Baudelaire’s 
variants, she observes him laborious- 
ly conjuring his incantations through 
the substitution and repositionings of 
words or the subtlest of changes to 
punctuation. She recounts the com- 
plicated genesis of Flaubert's Un 


coeur simple, revealing both how 
much and how little it owes to 
Louise Colei's excessively sen- 
timental poem La Paysanue , on 
which he lavished letter after letter 
of meticulous technical analysis. 

Compulsively readable though she 
unfailingly is on the artist in action. 
Professor' Fairlie is even more im- 
pressive in her analyses of their 
finished work. The eight essays on 
Adolphe which deal with structure, 
with "framework as suggestive art", 
with the stylization of experience and 
which argue - persuasively in my 
view - that, contrary to common 
belief, Adolphe is by no means the 
only properly realized character in 
the novel, collectively constitute 
some of the most perceptive studies 
anywhere available on Constant and 
his work; as Professor Bowie rightly 
observes in his foreword, they ought 
to have been issued as a separate 
book long ago. Her essay on Ner- 
val's Sylvie and Les Chimires is, in 
my experience, just about the most 
helpful introduction to these peren- 
nially tantalizing works that has yet 
been written for the general reader; 
sitort though it is, it comes directly 
to grips with the quintessential data 
about his life and work much more 
effectively than Pierre Gascar’s high- 
ly praised Girard de Nerval et son 
temps , which is colourfuliy informa- 
tive about the political machinations 


Observing the formalities 


By John Hope Mason 

C. J. GOSSIP: 

An Introduction to French Classical 
Tragedy 

193pp. Macmillan. £15. 
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Few forms of' European drama are 
more remote from the English 
theatre tradition, and our general 
expectations of drama, than seven- 
teenth-century French tragedy. The 
highly stylized conflicts, set in a sev- 
erely formal framework and con- 
ducted in refined loriguage, seem de- 
void of theatrical life; interesting to 
read, perhaps, but tedious to watch 
and rarely staged. Yet the plays of 
Corneille and Racine were popular 
and much admired by the Pans audi- 
ences of their time. What was the 
attraction and excitement they pro- 
vided? Why did they lake the form 
they did? What has given Racine's 
plays their continuing place in the 
French repertoire? 

C. J. Gossip’s book sets out to 
answer these and related questions. 
It aims to give the “complete or 
relative new-comer” an introduction 
to nil aspects of the plays of Corneil- 
le and Racine. There are chapters 
dealing with details of staging, pub- 
lication, the sources of tne plays, 
their form, the unities, the language, 
vraisemblance, biptsiance, critical re- 
ception, and the ‘“tragic element”. 
The approach is comprehensive and 
Gossip clearly has n thorough know- 
ledge of the plays in question. 

; Unfortunately, however, his study 
lacks' the perspective and focus which 
ah inttoduCtlo n ■ of- this • Kind :i niosf 
; needs! . The- hlstdrical' and social 


interest in political subjects is de- 
scribed, and brief examples are 
given, but the matter is not dealt 
with at any length. The world of 
Racine’s mature plays is never pre- 
sented as the remarkable and unique 
creation which it is, and the anmi- 
guities of that world arc never satis- 
factorily explored. 

The book touches on many aspects 
oE the period which' may have contri- 
buted to the particular form which 
the drama took. It gives details of 
the theatres, with the dimensions of 
the stages, the arrangements of the 
audience, and the way the companies 
were organized. It mentions (briefly) 
the influence' rhetoric may have had 
on the writers, and tne general 
‘movement that existed to. clarify the 
French language. It records the cru- 
cial place of patronage in the lives of 
both actors and writers. The relative 
importance of evidence of this kind 
is, of course, very difficult to assess, 


and Gossip is aware of this difficulty. 
However, his estimate of its import- 
ance varies at different points in the 
book and, informative though these 
chapters are, they are not presented 
in a way that aids understanding of 
the plays. 

The discussion of the unities and 
the “tragic element” suffers from 
similar defects: the treatment is de- 
scriptive rather than analytical. The 
concern for vrgisemblance and the 
adoption of the unities of time, place 
and action were major - many would 
say decisive - factors in giving 
French tragedy its distinctive charac- 
ter. Since much was written about 
these subjects at the time we are 
well informed about them and Gos- 
sip covers much of this ground. In 
such a book, however, what is 
needed is not simply an account of 
how the unities come, to prevail but 
some explanation of why they should 
have done so. What were tne terms 


of the argument? What gave Aristo- 
tle and Horace their authority? What 
was the “natural reason" that Cor- 
neille invoked as justification for the 
unity of time7 why did this issue 
assume such importance? These 
questions go unanswered. 

' The problem of the intentions and 
aspirations which lay behind the 
- plays is dealt with in a conventional 
manner, that is to say, in terms of 
Aristotelian tragedy. The author in- 
dicates ways in which Corneille stood 
apart from this tradition but does not 
explore at length the much greater 
disparities in Racine. This is the 
most serious omission in the book, 
for much of the fascination of 
Racine’s plays arises from the way 
they transcend the terms in which 
Aristotle's criteria were then per- 
ceived. It is because Racine realized 
that "violence des passions" and 
achieved that "tristesse majestueuse" 
which he spoke about in his preface 


Eminently enlightened 


that '.'the study of the passions” in 
Racine, La Rochefoucauld and Mme 
de Lafayette "is (he other side of the 
coin from that on : which, Ihe' splen- 
dours of the Bun King are conven- 
' tionally engraved ", do. not take us 
very far. The Intellectual context is 
. not dealt with ; at all; Jansenism is 
mentioned but hever dxplajned, - the 
names of Descartes/ Pascal, Mersen- 
ne qr Gassendi - do not occur/ As a: 
result n6 clear picture emerges of the 
world in which the. plays appeared. 

Nor is' there; a clear account of 
Ihe ' plays themselves. There are 
many- detail!) but there is no general 
assessment of • ' the . achievement' 
•of. Corneille ?n d Recipe. The claim - 
that? they wrote “sortie Of the most 
important tragedies qf Western iitef- 
; ature” fs never justified, Corneille’s 


By Robert Wokler 

HAYDN MASON: _ 

Voltaire 
A Biography 
194pp. Granada. £9.95. 
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It was Vpour encouragCr les eutres", 
observed Voltaire -in One of his now 
proverbial • sarcasms^ that a delin- 
quent Admiral Byng hod been con- 
demned to death. This epitaph might 
equally have paid tribute- to Vol- 
taire’s own life. No one in the eight- 
eenth century campaigned on behalf 
of the public interest .with greater 
vigour or wit, and no one comman- 
ded the stage of the Enlightenment 
with, more skill. The most engage 
publicist, poet of pre-revolutionary 
France, the retf soled, of phllosophes, 
■he set the example for all reformers 
of, the Aiwien Regime/ indefatigably . 
rousing his troops on b.ehalf of the 
good cause time and -again when 
Jesuits, courtiers, censors , or . (he 
police left o^her partisans exhausted, 
and-crushed. 

The compelling story of. Ws. ex- 
■ ploits and career is a(tractively retold 
illustrated biography. Haydn 
Mason*;'-, sure ^rasp of primary 
.soqrce.s:is;disp|ajte.d here wlln a light 
topch . >y!\jch,: 'lends i vitality ip' the 
•I «r ii.Vtx./.vhiy' * r i- jit-j" 


man's character and plots some chan- 
nels through an effusion of works 
which less sympathetic readers have 
occasionally judged "a chaos of clear 
ideas". Though Professor Mason re- 
minds us (hat Voltaire's vast corre- 
spondence - generally intended for . 
circulation ana print - is not on 
evfery matter the most reliable guide 
to his real- thoughts, it is this testi- 
mony above all (in its definitive edi- 
tion by Theodore Besterman) which 
Is invoked to fill out a fine portrait 
of his public personality - as advo-. 
cate, or English .-.toleration ant] dis- 
seminator of Newtonian physics, as 
assailant of Christianity and critic of 
atheism, as champion for the re- 
habilitation of Calas, and promoter 
of freedom in Geneva. "On, how I . 
love this philosophy of action and : 
goodwill!", Voltaire once confided to-; 
a friend, well within earshot of the .; 
gallery. 

Mason also ' turns . to the corre- 
spondence to throw light on its au- ’ 
tnor's ambivalent relations with men.: 
whose genius he thought flawed, and.;- 
we find here perceptive sketches of 
his attitudes towards Frederick the ; 
Great, with whom Voltaire some- - 
times behhved like an ageing coquet 
batting ;an eye-lash in a voluptuary's 
harem,- and Rousseau, with whom - 

was father., ari exasperated, crusading j 
knight, continually 'stabbed in the 
back by a pilgrim gone astray. As ; 
Mason so, aptly shows, this malster of 
Englighlenment ‘ ceremonies could ' 
make a splcpdid spectacle of jumseK ! 


dpsk at Cirey thrived under a regi- 
men of work almost worthy of the 
most, austere monk* We also find, a 
brooding spirit,'- prompted as . muqhi 
by melancholy as buoyant enthu- 
siasm, an .anxious bourgeois gentll- 
honune -not. quite Certain of. his place 
in aristocratic . company; whose 
ascendancy ; oyer the . slide des 
lumliras was scarcely crowned by a 
belated and begrudged election to 


the , Acad6piie‘ Frangaiso.' Equally 
sensitive ore Mason's remarks oh 
Voltaire’s, attachments to women - 
above all to Mme .du CMtelet, a 
companion scribe and protectress,’ 
wbpSje prepj^lurp dghth i in... 17,49. 

;. •’ '< . . . *, • ; -. . - - , 
, " , : - - • : ; ..i ' .■ - ... 


and cultural culls of the poet's times 
nut distinctly reticent about the mak- 
ing and the meaning of his poems 
and stories. 

Where Baudelaire and Flaubert 
are concerned, doubtless because 
Les Fleurs du Mai and Madame Bov- 
ary are covered so effectively bv Pro- 
fessor Fairlie elsewhere, the essays in 
this collection concentrate on their 
other works. There are essays on 
Baudelaire's Petits poimes en prose, 
on his art-criticism and his corres- 
pondence which are perceptive and 
provocative enough to send one back 
to the texts in question with rekin- 
dled curiosity. The same is true of 
her analysis of Flaubert’s response to 
certain of the painters of his day 
and, even more, of the two penetrat- 
ing studies of L' Education jen- 
timeiuale in which she lays bare some 
of Flaubert's most deep-seated 
doubts concerning the artist's role 
and demonstrates his technique for 
provoking a particular form of self- 
critical empathy whereby the read- 
er's ultimate judgment is nut so 
much of Flaubert as of his own per- 
ceptiveness. 

Self-critical empathy and consis- 
tently sharp preceptiveness, indeed, 
are the distinctive attributes of this 
distinguished volume, which will go 
on being consulted with pleasure and 
profit for years to come. 


to Birinice that his plays remain 
alive today. Gossip maintains that "a 
moral code is at least implicit in 
Racine's plays", and that the preface 
to Phtdre shows this. But what is 
most striking about Racine's pub- 
lished writings about his own plays is 


the absence of any moral concern in 
the prefaces to all the plays before 
Phiare\ he is interested only in veri- 
similitude and emotional effect. 


The inability to make this distinc- 
tion arises more from the conven- 
tional nature of the discussion than 
from a lack of historical sense, but a 
greater attention to the development 
of each writer, his existence as an 
individual rather than as someone 
producing . examples of a genre, 
would have helped the reader great- 
ly. As it is, this book shows too little 
regard for the render it is aimed at. 
ft may inform; it does not illuminate. 
It is also poorly written. 


even in his letters, but he was also 
captive to his audience, at once dis- 
dainfully cavalier and driven to 
frenzy by detractors. 

The most original element oC this 
book is its well-documented parallels 
between incidents in Voltaire's life 
and themes in his comes, Candide 
and LIngitiu, and' we are also 
offered some engaging descriptions, 
of his character ny contemporaries 
who fell under his spell. Bui the 
most remarkable feature of Mason's 
story is its shrewd depiction of the 
intimate, often tormented, private 
face of an overwhelmingly ebullient 
public man, Voltaire's life in the 
wings and shadows of the eighteenth 
century is as much Illuminated here 
as are his central rules. We are made 
to confront an individual who, hav- 
ing abandoned the Cross, still found 
solace in. the cell, and who at his 


caused him the most intense suffer- 
ing, and to Mme Denis, his indulgent 
niece, with whom he was infatuated 
for the last thirty-four years of his 
life. 

Yet if Voltaire’s darker .qualities are 
here made vivid, the deeper aspects, 
of his thought may still elude some: 
.readers. What are the central themes 
of his histories, or the merits of ms 
poetry? Just how was his beliet in 
the advance of culture tempered by 
his pessimistic view of mans in- 
humanity, and how did his commit- 
ment to enlightened monarchy 
square With his endorsement ot re- 
publicanism? What, indeed, are the 
main tenets of his deism? In an. ear- 
lier study of Voltaire’s writings, 
Mason has already set forth some 
Incisive interpretations of their mean- 
ing. both as Individual, works and l as 
examples .of particular genres; : tins 
elegantly brier account of his deeds 
ana experiences is explicitly Intended 
to supplement the other. Yet that 
division of labour is somewhat unfor- 
tunate, since even so colourful a lttc 
as Voltaire's would seem still richer 
painted against the background of a 
fuller intellectual biography. He may. 
have been the foremost spokesman 
of the Enlightenment, but he was not 
the sort of phllosophe who systematt- 
cally set otit first principles. Perhaps 
a trifle more light;, therefore, could 
have been cast here on , those ideas, 
which would belie his duly recorded 
.claim,' that he • wps like » l lt “ e 
'stream: "dear because it is shallow 

Mi** -.**•>• a/ <•)( ' ‘ 
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{ Through colonialist windows 


A rtaliiic heritors of the long Kenyan resist- 

By Anthony m enus ante to British rule. One can .see 

' ■ -i ~ why the Kenyan authorities may 

rr/T r , WA TlilONG'O: ! luvc resented strong hints of this 

NGUGl > betrayal being spreud among the 

Detained . grassroots by plays in Gikuvu - pre- 

A Writer's Prison Diary viously Ngugi had developed the 

232pp. Heinemnnn. £7.50 (paper- theme by means less likely to de- 
bark, £2.25). velop mass appeal, novels in English, 

0 435 90650 X including the novel for which he is 


came a source of irritation i» his 
fellow colonial officers - -- f boiled 
inside when I saw the terrible way in 
which chiefs atul udinmist tutors were 


forcM-fighlers of the Man Mail, in- hnn sees I'rnspero" and* may be nidi- came a source of irritation lo his 
heritors of the long Kenyan resist- U-ssly used for imperialist propuguu- fellow colonial officers - -- f boiled 
ante to British rule. One can .see da by the British Council. A handy inside when I saw the terrible way in 
why the Kenyan authorities may list of better-km «wn writers is pn»- which chiefs and udrninist tutors were 
huve resented strong hints of this vided as examples of Freudian leaks neglecting their thick, the people”, 
betrayal being spreud among the from the supercilious Western sub- he* wrote” lie threw himself into the 
grassroots by plays in Gikuyu - pre- conscious. They include Rider Hag- htc « >f the Basil to people. learned 
viously Ngugi had developed the gard ( Kim; Solomon's Mines)-, iolm their language and laws, and played 
theme by menus less likely to dc- Buchan {Pres ter John)-, Rudyard Kip- a considerable part in the negotia- 


ble of the Busuto people. learned 
(heir language and laws, and played 
a considerable part in the ncgoliu- 


yclop mass appeal, novels in English, ling (The Mowgli stories); Robert lions which brought the cuuptry in 
including the novel for which he is Ruark ( Uliitnt and Something oj dependence as Lesotho. 


Writers In Politics 
Essays 

142np. Heinemann. £7.50. 

0 43? 91752 8 

C. J. DRIVER! 

Patrick Duncan 

South African nnd Pan- African 


best known in more literate circles. Value)-, Nicholas Monsarrat ( The 
the rather lumbering Petals of Blood. Tribe That Lost Its Head). 


dependence as Lesotho. or his class i 

Mentally restless and wide-ranging didactic view 


Patrick Duncan animated puppet, mouthing phrases changes for the belter shall not be 

South African nnd Pan-African prepared for me in European text- confined to the top ten per cent - 
LT-inpmnnn £19 SO books”. He began to acquire a some say five per cent - of Africa's 

n 25? imp 1 0 0 '* different international outlook at black millions. Ngugi calls upon his 

u w .<o~u _ _ Leeds University, but the repetition fellow black writers not to retreat 

, of familiar phrases in his denuncia- into “individualism, mysticism and 

Africa, from north to south, remuins t j on 0 f Western capitalism and cul- formalism", still less into a vapid 
a dangerous place for writers. Tne ture makes one wonder whether he “unive realism”. Instead, they must 
most extreme case is Uganda, where wasn't turned into another kind of join proletarian and peasant strug- 
four playwrights were murdered in a p arro t. Yet there is far more than gles and use their talents against 
single year by Idi Amin s henchmen. the swopping of one intellectual pre- “landlords and chiefs, the big- 
About the same time, next uoor in f r0 ntal silicon chip for another in business African classes that at the 
Kenya, under rnther more enlight- Ngugi's present views, so powerfully same lime act in unison and concert 
cried rule, another playwright, Ngugi expressed in his two latest books, with foreign business interests". He 
wa Thiong’o, spent a year in a max- Detained: A Writer's Prison Diary, sees Africa standing at the heart of 
intum security prison - and in con- an( j Writers in Politics. They offer the global struggle against expioita- 
scqucncc lost his university job - for absorbingly interesting insights into tion, because its peoples have been 
unspecified dangerous "activities and t j, e condition of African writers and so uniquely subjected to colonizers 
utterances". Ngugi claims, in two re- post-independence Africa, as well as j n the past and •‘neo-colonialists" to- 
cently publisher! books, that the , ts g 0a | Si both physical and circum- day. The poor of Europe are in- 
main "activity and utterance was to stantiul. eluded among those to be liberated 

have written and produced a play in , E , k breakine in the wider struggle, and while 

ME SviS" 8 throughTn NsugiTdimanS «» J™ «» 

nuts ot ms native village. political commitment in writers, i# 1 - 

In so doing, with the help of a there is also devotion to heroes like Some of the choices nnd difficul- 
co-author anahalf the village, Ngugi Dedan Kimatlii. most attractive of ties of whites eager to enter the 
was putting a burning conviction into the Mau Mau leaders hunted lo battle for a fair share for the Afro- 
practice. He is passionately per- death by the British, and J. M. Asian majority in what still seems to 
suaded that not until works about Kariuki, author of Mau Mau De - many to ne' a white-run world may 
African peasants and workers are tainee and a too-critical MP, later b e gauged from C. J. Driver's well- 
created and performed in their own murdered by agents of the Kenyatta ‘written and heartfelt biography of 

languages will the true literature and oovernment. Nanai's loathing of PniricU Duncan. Its subiect died 


Ngugi complains that Makerere Whatever may be thought of some energetic (despite being lamed while a 
University, which developed under of Ngugi s political and literary judg- schoolhov), Duncan required a larger 
the wing of London University, ments there can he no doubting his sa . ne _ * n mge pci]v ,^ accentuated 

determination to see that any bv ., sensc „fhis social importance, 
langcs for the belter shall not be jj 1c ,-,pp 0r t un ity presented itself in 
tnfined to the lop ten per cent - the ris \* storni proV oked in South 
une say five per cent - of Africa s Afri cil ov apartheid, which was 
ack millions. Ngugi calls upon his a j re ady swirling around the borders 
Ilow black writers not to retreat of the ' Basuto enc |ave, and somc- 
lo ''individualism, mysticism and (j me&t even, spilling over them. Most 
Tmalism i , still less into a vupid 0 j south Africa's white opposition 


prepared even m dabble in violence 
towards (he end, but unfaltering in 
lus devotion to the cause of the 
African people. Ngugi might be 
tempted to say that such a great 
on [pouring of words and activity re- 
sulted in little apparent achievement 
because Duncan remained incorrig- 
ibly a bourgeois, unaware- of the con- 
tradictions posed bv ihe true motives 
of his class in its intentions towards 
Africans. A more generous and less 
didactic view would be that of Dun- 


sought to defeat tile Nationalists by 
legal nnd parliamentary manoeuvre, 
but Duncun held that the Govern- 
ment could only be ousted by mass 

action on the Gandhism model - nctivity in African languages could 
more particularly by African mass sobered by the Indian attempt to 
action. Suon he had plunged into the Te pj ace English with Hindi, or cn- 
Dc fiance of Unjust Laws campaign cour^ged hy t| JC hitherto successful 
being run by the African National containment of several national cul- 
Congress, the major black political tures withjn ,,, e Sovjct Unioni or 
movement, and was arrested and p Cr h fl ps t|, e Afrikaner campaign to 
gaoled, along with Asian and Afn- establish Afrikaans in the face of 
can protesters, for breaking apaT- E n g]j s j| dominance in South Africa - 
theid regulations. though Ngugi and his supporters may 

The campaign collapsed, but for Tor lns P lralion from SUch * 

. rpci nf thP KKn* Duncan was n uaner - 


can's biographer: “The overthrow of 
the apartheid-stnie will take more 
time than he had, and more lives 
(and deaths) than his alone”. 

The struggle against apartheid may 
well be over Iona before the struggle 
to replace English and French by 
African languages, or even Swahili, 
gels under weigh. Even then the 
continent could be dotted with sever- 
al language battles rather than a 
general one and the African linguis- 
tic scene could become far more 
crowded and confusing than it is 
now. Advocates of greater literary 


The campaign collapsed, but for 
the rest or the 1950s Duncan was 
involved in many of the more drama- 
tic events of the anti-apartheid 
movement. Whether ns national 
organizer of the newly formed Liber- 
al Partv. as editor of his own liberal 


murdered^by agent's of Ihe Kenyatta J SSSTtTi^M KTor P0« in Britain and America his aim ^ 

government. Ngugi’s loathing of Patrick Duncan. Its . sub]ec« died hie" ^th 'fhe^lTck mSes in K- ‘o read the Bible W™ Ngugi 
Rterary racism stems from the conde- fourteen years ago after giving prac- 1? might not care for this reminder, 

scension and misrepresentation of tically his all in flesh, blood, money to apartheid. ^ the time he A< f ded tQ thjs hftS been |he rccen( 


ne more uranui- ... . ■ . . , 

anti-apartheid As for the material or mcchnmcal 
r ns national requirement for such changes, there 
ly formed Liber- 15 thc 8 reat hentage of the consohda- 
f his own liberal ,ion of dozens of spoken African 
or seeking sup- languages into written ones through 
ulc aim the exertions of Christian missionar- 


libcration of the continent be 
achieved. Conversely, he maintains 

>1 « aL .• i _ r n 


that the continued use of English, mU ch aiIU ™»i«« u ax > iu» a -- 

French and Portuguese as Africa s writing about Kenya. Even the much of a centurv in the cause of the black country Duncan s hopes ot tne 

mam literary and political languages admired Karen Blixen bracketed people of South Africa. Despite this, whiles were rapidly declining and ne 

will only stunt the expression of tire ga me and Africans in descriptions of | ie remained to the end recognizably d |rew ' .'V s n,w JS. cner B ies 

deeper aspirations ana culture of all Kenya’s rural attractions, and Ngugi bourgeois and deeply suspicious of Pan-African Congress, then sus- 

Afocans. Instead Africans should accordingly places her in the (raefi- socialism - a fact which would not pected of being anti-white. The PAC 

communicate across their 1.00 (or tion of "great racists like Hume, Instantly recommend him to Ngugi. 

1,000, depending on definition) Ian- Hegel, Trollope, Trevor-Roper”. 1 n , ( ' thp „ n nf (h - *NC, accusing that body of teing 

guaee barriers throush the more in- faei n certain svinnathv for Nizuci's Duncan was tne eldest son ot tne too heavily influenced by whites — 

of SI SSSiK «"• ,°r especially wlille m«iHj . Dune," 

long Afro-Asian contact, fc'Swahili. Bry liberalism" when he attacks WO- hi hm «® f always declared that eom- 


lular journalism and novel- 


fourteen years ago after giving prac- °ie win me dikk masses in r» »- 
tically his all in flesh, blood, money apartheid. By the time the 

and political passion i over a quarter „ Em E. r S., b h™« of hi 


?*!SJ? u 5 icate across their 100 (° r Hon of "great racists like Huine, instantly recommend him to Ngugi. 
1,000, depending on definition) Ian- Hegel, Trollope. Trevor-Roper”. I Duncan was the eldest son of the 
mage barriers through Ihe more in- f ee f n certain sympathy for Ngugi's AWrln inbemmeGov- 

digenous medium of that product of flailing rhetoric against western "sub- ^After attending a dis- 

iong Afro-Asian contact, KiSwahili. ary liberalism" when he attneks Wfl- LiSS 2SIJ h, 


to read the Bible - again Ngugi 
might not care for this reminder. 
Added to this has been the recent 
huge expansion in the number of 
overseas publishers aperuling, in 
Africa, all eager to profit by the 
growth of literacy - an expansion 
that hns been matched by local pub- 
lishers determined that the European 
enterprises shall not command the 
market, either financially or cultural- 
ly, (Again Duncan was in at the 
beginning of this latter development 
with his Africn Books, and close 


me Nigerian critic. Obi Wali, who happy union which he once de- 

wrote in 1963 that "until these wri- Comt f^ scribed as "marrying Europe”, 

tors and their western midwives s? 05 M fl 8 a * nst militant blaik politi- j^ owcveri j, e re gardeo himself as 

accept that any true African litera- cra ns - spiritually and politically rooted in 

Jure must be written in an African Advancing outward from the Ken- Africa, and owing a aebt to the 
language, they would only be purr y an particular, Ngugi calls for a blacks for his father’s part in the 

? u * n 8 |dead end .. .".The outstand- grand alliance of peasants and work- process which ended in apartheid, 

mg African writer in English today, e rs of the Afro-Asian world,- Determined to see that the British 

the novelist Chinua Achebe, de- together with those of the black “dia- should not eventually hand over, the 

dared in 1964, "I feel that the En- spora" spread across the Americas people of their Basutoland Protecto- 


. ~ pini’K nmiuiiniiBi mureuKiiH, „i; e h ' nnH French 

"marrying Europe . Mn himself was bnnned and escaped ^ writers in English and Hen cl 
regardeo himself as l0 wor k f 0r the PAC in Dar-es- w 1 * 1 exchange moderately profitable 
nnlitirnllv routed in nn .i ik~« , n Aiai^rc international markets (within Africa 


Salaam, and then in Algiers. 

Even when critics in the plot- 
riddled PAC managed to have him 
dismissed, Duncan was glad to find a 
job which kept him in Africa until 
just before his death of n rare blood 


jUish language will be able to carry and adjacent islands, to form the fate to South African control, Dun- disease in 1967. His life leaves an 

me weight of my African experience, main opposition to "the great cultu- can began his career In the Colonial impression of an enthusiastic 

But it will have to be a new English, rpl military design" of the bourgeois Service there., increasingly, he be- amateur in politics and journalism, 

still in full communion with Its ances- West (ana Japan). Looking across 

.home, but altered to suit .its new the Atlantic he distinguishes among 


great cultu- C an began his career in the Colonial 
e bourgeois Service there., increasingly, he be- 


impression- of an enthusiastic 
amateur in politics and journalism. 


and outside) for the lower financial 
returns (if any) in local languages. 


More translators and double publica- 
tions might ease this economic prob- 
lem, though it seems just as likely to 
increase it. Perhaps only the centur- 
ies can offer a solution, as they did 
in the gradual replacement of Latin 
by local vernaculars in Europe. 


Thorne, but altered to suit .its new the Atlantic he distinguishes among 
African surroundings." Later the black Americans the- same division 
South African critic, Ezekiel between backsliders and the faithful 

Mphahlele, pointed out that the a s among the politicians and writers 
South African Government's insist- a t home: 

nlmed at weakening the influence of ^ if If 

the local English-educated- African Sth Tuther KiM J a me?Bdd* 
Nationalist leaders. Nguaj’s retort to . mflfun Whitnev 

this Is that it was the sclioolchlldren * ^Hjridee CleaveT^anS 
pf. Soweto rather than. these leaders WnSSand «nnkesmen 

who showed "the correct path of . t?,. K r!d nfEeker/ 

■chooichlidren figh^ g«tol 

However, the kind of wodd od Malcolm X and George Jackson, 
which European languages provide a He finds American white Society 


For the record 


Martin Luther King, James Bald- JJv JuIiUS Lewill “native policy” (os it was then oal- 

win, Ralph Ellison, Whitney led) liatf t6 rely on his own efforts. 

Young, Eldridge Cleaver and — There were scarcely any books on 

other thinkers and spokesmen ... ELLEN UELLMANN and HENRY lhe subject worth reading; and the 

The other trend of Banneker/ LEVER (Editors): f our English-language universities 

ST “SnKSiedlJ Relations lit South Africa 1929- were only- beginning to, wake up to 
Douglass] has been continued in .--g ihe unique opportunities at hana for 

Ihe wprk of people like DuBois, MnrmiIlfln researcS. RhelnaUt Jones stimulated 

Paul Robeson, Richard Wnght, 278pp. Macmillan. £12. those concerned with the - condition 

Malcolm X and Georae Jackson. 0 333 294 831 . mn »*rii>i 


As late os the 193QS anyone Who to the nature -and persistence of col- 
wanted to ascertain the facts about our prejudice. Its members are most- 


Malcolm X and George Jackson. 

which European languages provide a He finds American white Society ■ which was then propessed^ and pub- e a. 0 a re 1 still” 3 leal'ected* In 

jjjdow leads Ngugi to raise his cry barbarous and hypocritical, and even A sl f Bng e r to. Johannesburg would “shed by the “ Ilu *} part bccSe relevant facts and' fia- 

against them. , the-better parts of the Declaration of. not expect to find the South. African Surveys D 0 ^5Li e n 6 - - 8n ' ures are hard to come by. One is 

His case is that the continued use ^ de P. c " de ^.*J r u n s ‘ b ® ®K buted A |J Institute of Race Relations -still remain; a pr^seworthy series. ^ : lhe hopeless position of the millions 

of the languages of the former col- t t e Afro -American worker r- AH. flourishing, but ti Is. By Its .integrity A cynic . might sw y that ”0“ of labourers and their families on 

pnizers has meant that the old sub- * he not ' ons ° and skllt u h f® “ovlnced even the Institute, wap founded XSovpm- ^jjitc-owned farms. The other is (lie 

legation has swiftly been replaced by flrst articulated in slave revolts and Government that.it is a constructive, ments racial polic^hp »own wprse . unc ] mn d ng position of 500,000 mig- 

aeo-coloniaiism". As a result, the songs. • not subversive body, and as such the- year, after year. But this ms not ranl m , ne labourers. Yel no picture 

now rulers of Africa, such ns the late • The world of. literature Ngugi sees most reliable source of Infonnation dlsmuraged i the ^ Inshtute from re- Q f South' Africa is complete unless 

President JomO Kenyatta of Kenya as to a great extent divided oetween on racial policy. Founded in 1929 cording and cntlcizmR the Govern- these two elements are ^ven the 

. nnd his successor, have been seduced “Great writers" and racists. Great with the aid of American funds, it ment. Its regular an ^ notice demanded -by their import- 

. .... . : . 


294 831 


the unique opportunities at nano tor 
research. RhelnaUt Janes stimulated 
those concerned with '.(he - condition 
of black people to collect mnterial 


ly white. Its preferred strategy, of 
discussion, has attracted only a few 
black members to it, noT are. there 
likely to be more at a time when 
inter-racial co-operation of, any kind 
has dwindled to .a bare minimum and 
Africans have despaired of achieving 
equality with whites by constitutional 


Two Features of race relations ip 


window leads Ngugi to raise his cry barbarous and hypocritical, and even 
“gainst them. the -better parts or the Declaration of 


unchanging position of 500, 000 mig- 
rant mine labourers. Yel no picture 
of South ' Africa is complete unless 
these ' two elements are given the 
notice demanded "by their import- 
ance,' 

The ten contributors to . this book 
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Russian and the Russians 


By J. Miller 


BERNARD COMRIE: 

The Languages of (he Soviet Union 
317pn. Cambridge University Press. 
£27.50 (paperback, £8.50). 

0 521 23230 9 


ignorance of the Soviet Union is 
manifested daily in this country in 
the indiscriminate use of the terms 
Soviet and Russian, Soviet Union and 
Russia. To dispel this ignorance is 
Bernard Comrie 's aim m the first 
chapter of this book, in which he 
discusses the enormous range of di- 
verse languages and cultures in the 
Soviet Union, together with the 
problems of creating written stan- 
dards for unwritten languages and of 
finding a lingua franca tor the Soviet 
Union and various areas within it. 

The other five chapters of the 
book, on the languages and lan- 
guage-families of the Soviet Union, 
arc unsatisfactory Rnd need not be 
dealt with here at any length. They 
arc unsatisfactory lwth because o.f 
the data presented in them and the 
manner of their presentation. The 
data are too restricted. The preface 
states that one aim of the book is to 
describe the salient features of the 
languages and language -families of 
the USSR but this aim is later re- 
duced to describing particular topics 
of general linguistic interest: vowel- 
harmony in Altaic, the phonetics of 
Caucasian languages, negation and 
case-marking in Urnlic. While Com* 
lie's reason for this restrictiveness is 
plausible - he wants to avoid giving 
a superficial survey of every aspect 
of language* structure - he need hot 
have gone to the other extreme like 
this. A relatively detailed account, 
including the topics he has chosen, 
could have been given of one lan- 
guage in each major family. As it is, 
the oook contains certain tacts about 
the various languages but the lack of 
information on their general struc- 
ture, against which these facts could 
be measured, ensures that they re- 


main a colled inn of curios. 

It is pertinent to ask loo about the 
book's likely readership. Obviously it 
is intended' for professional linguists 
but Comrie hints at a wider audience 
when lie begins Chapter One thus: 
“To ninny educated people outside 
the Soviet Union, the concept 
U.S.S.R. is virtually synonymous 
with Russia, and the adjective Soviet 
with Russian." Indeed, this opening 
chapter should be read by anyone 
interested in the diversity of lan- 
guages and cultures in (he Soviet 
Union, whereas the others will be 
inaccessible to anyone without a 
thorough knowledge of theoretical 
linguistics. 

Chapter One, then, is the most 
important part of the book for 
general renders and professional ling- 
uists alike. As well as illuminating 


the linguistic complexity of the 
USSR, it enables one to reconsider 
certain concepts and attitudes relat- 
ing to variation in language. No 
speaker of a language can remain 
unaware of variations, such as differ- 
ences in pronunciation or vocabul- 
ary, or between formal and informal 
language. In discussions of such 
variations the terms dialect and lan- 
guage arc employed and it is impor- 
tant to realize that these have both 
an everyday and a technical use. In 
everyday usage, based on social and 
political criteria, language , often pre- 
ceded by proper, is positive, whereas 
dialect, often preceded by mere, is 
pejorative. In the technical business 
of language classification dialect 
simply denotes a smaller entity than 
a language. Dialects are grouped 
into languages and languages into 
language-families according to 
criteria such as shared vocabulary, 
syntax, morphology and phonology, 
though the appropriate grouping is 
often far from obvious. 

In this country the relationship be- 
tween (he various dialects of English 
has long been stable, in that one 
dialect has been the undisputed stan- 
dard, used in writing ana in formal 
activities such as delivering lectures, 
sermons or judgments in court - so 
stable that it is easy to think of the 


standard dialed as being intrinsically 
superior In the others. 1 lie rela- 
tionship between the various lan- 
guages in Britain - English, Gaelic 
and Welsh - was long quiescent , so 
that it seemed natural it regrettable 
that Gaelic and Welsh should gra- 
dually die out. The recent deter- 
mination by speakers of these lan- 
guages, however, to use their lan- 
guage in many situations where only 
English had been used before de- 
monstrates that the speakers' atti- 
tude is crucial and that conflicts be- 
tween different languages, especially 
where one language is dominant, are 
never far away. Similar conflicts 
have become apparent even in the 
United States and Australia, where 
the success of English obscured the 
existence of hundreds of other lan- 
guages previously in everyday use. 

The Soviet Union is no less enm- 

£ lex in (his resped than the United 
lutes or the former British Empire. 
Even in the earliest days of the Kiev 
state the East Slavs lived beside, and 
eventually assimilated, Finno-Ugric 
tribes. After the grand dukes of 
Muscovy established themselves in. 
the sixteenth century as Tsars of 
Russia, the Russians begun to 
spread. Their conquest of the Tartar 
empire in the mlu-sixteenth century 
was followed by the acquisition of 
territory belonging to Turkic- 
speaking nations in what is now 
Soviet Asia, to Finno-Ugric tribes 
throughout .Siberia and to various 
Caucasian groups, including the 
Georgians and Armenians. In East- 
ern Europe, meanwhile, there were 
skirmishes with Swedes and Poles 
and the acquisition of Lithuania, 
Estonia. Latvia, Finland and part of 
Poland. 

As a result of these acquisitions, 
the map at the front of Cdmrie’s 
book shows eighty-five different 
ethnic groups,* most of whom have 
their own language, so that all the 
problems of dialect, standard dialect 
and language are present in the 
Soviet union in abundance. Where 
ethnic groups have no written lan- 
guage the Brat question to be de- 
cided is whether they speak dialects 
that could be grouped together as a 


language ur whether these dialects 
should he regarded as separate lan- 
guages. From dialects that can be 
grouped together, one had to be 
chosen as the basis of the written 
language. The complications that 
arise here arc illustrated by the his- 
tory of Uzbek, the Turkic language 
of Uzbekistan, whose capital is Tash- 
kent. The first written standard was 
based on* a northern dialect, but as 
Tashkent grew its dialect became 
recognized as the standard. The 
problem is to find the dialect with 
the largest number of speakers, or 
the “central" dialect intelligible to 
•post speakers of other dialects: with 
respect to vocabulary, syntax and so 
on, all dialects are equal. 

The establishment of a written 
standard does not ensure the survival 
of a language under pressure from a 
rival language enjoying political and 
technological advantages, and the 
major task of every language in the 
Soviet Union is to find a modus 
vivendi with Russian itself. The 
criteria which indicate the health of a 
language are whether it is written; 
whether it is used in education and if 
so at primary and/or secondary and/ 
or tertiary level; and whether it is 
used in local administration. Some 
languages, such as Georgian. Arme- 
nian, Lithuanian and Estonian, are 
strong, others are dyiiig and many 
survive in cramped conditions. Com- 
rie interprets current trends as in- 
dicating that Russian will replace all 
other languages in the USSR except 
those whose speakers are numerous 
and gathered together in one area, 
and nis interpretation is supported 
by the preliminary results of the 1979 
census, which show that Russian has 
spread quite noticeably since the pre- 
vious census of 1970. 

Whatever one's opinion of the 
Soviet Union and its system of gov- 
ernment, there is no need to regard 
the spread of Russian as the result of 
malevolent policy. Comrie uses sta- 
tistic? to demonstrate its extent but 
statistics conceal the attitudes of 
those groups caught up In the 
change. According to official pro- 
nouncements, the Soviet population 


wishes to master Russian in order to 
jead full lives as Soviet citizens, but 
it is possible that many people mere- 
ly wish to escape from the country- 
side to the town and require Russian 
to obtain an appropriate job and 
permission to move. On the other 
hand, the Armenians in Georgia may 
be switching to Russian rather than 
to Georgian as their second language 
as a way of asserting their difference 
from the Georgians. Other questions 
occur to one: What proportion of the 
population of Central Asia adheres 
to Islam and sees Russian as an 
infidel language? What effect will the 
high birth-rate in Central Asia and 
the declining rate in Russia proper 
have on language attitudes? 

Two further facts are suggestive. 
According to the 1979 census, 37.7 
per cent of the non-Russian popula- 
tion of the USSR claim not to speak 
fluent Russian, which suggests either 
resistance to the language or Ineffi- 
cient teaching or. great modesty on 
their parts. Secondly, the Russians 
proper regard their Innguagc as su- 
perior to any other, nn attitude 
shared by ancient £migr£s in Paris 
and generations -of Soviet Russians 
alike, and which is reflected in the 
statistics: 42.6 per cent of non- 
Russians arc bilingual but only 3.1 
per cent of Russians, in spite of the 
presence of many such in the Baltic 
states, Central Asia and Siberia. 

Although official Soviet policy is 
to foster local languages where prac- 
ticable, the linguistic arrogance ol 
the Russians proper, combined with 
their military, economic, technologic- 
al and political power, will overcome 
all but the most determined speech 
communities. The attitude of these 
communities is vital but without 
field-work little will be known about 
it and given Soviet sensitivity in such 
matters there is no reason to suppose 
that the field-work will ever be done 
or that the results would be made 
publicly available If it were.' In any 
case, the important fact laid before 
. us by Comrie is that the Soviet Un- 
ion is not a monotonous red linguis- 
tically and culturally speaking, but 
variegated and full of contrast. 


Rhythm method 


By Peter France 

YURI TYNIANOVi 
The. Problem of Verse Language 
Edited and translated by 
Michael Sosa and Brent Harvey 

170pp. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 

Ardis. $15. 

0 88233 464 6 . 

The title and the author's name on 
this volume, together with an after- 
word by Roman Jakobson, lead one 
to expect more ■ than Is delivered. 
One finishes reading it with a sense 
of waste'd effort ana opportunity. 

There is no doubt about the im- 
portance of Yuri Tynianov. As Rus- 
sian Formalism has been more stu- 
died in the West, he has emerged 
increasingly clearly as a powerfully 
intelligent literary theorist and critic 
-and as a central figure in the move- 

• mebt, principally perhaps because of 
; hi* work oh literacy evolution;- *• 

All -his life. Tynianov. was con- 
cerned with questions of verse lan-' 
gunge, and the present volume con- 
. tains a translation of his most impor- 
. tant work oh the subject. It was 

• written ih the two. or three years 
. before 1924, and to be properly 

understood It needs to be read in its 
historical content, a content of In- 
tense literary polemfo. Something of. 
. this is- provided' here,' "though the 
. .editors’ introduction; consists princi- 
pally of ft-' restatement of Tyniiinov’s. 
arguments., i 

His , essential , point concerns the 
distinction. 1 between -prase and verse 
(not poetry, which is seen as, a large- 
ly vacuous cphCept), la the central 
section pf the essay. (th,e final pages 
of Port One), he line 

..between these - two ,■ kiftdtf r t of ..Verbal 
. ‘ expression showing' jhat • 'apparently 


"poetic prose” or free verse only lines which means something like “If 
serve to demonstrate more clearly I want to say to which Russian poets 
the basic gulf. The difference has Phoebus has been gracious, Derzha- 
no thing to do with the image (as in vin springs to mind, but Kheraskov 
Potebnya's theories); verse is verse, finds his way into the poem”. Here 
according to Tynianov, because in it this gives the nonsensical: 
rhythm is the : dominant constructive Werc I to t0 whom o£ th6 Rusalans 
factor, subordinating all other ele- the caress of Phoebus, 

ments. In a line of verse (for the line Derzhavin bursts into verse, but Kher- 
is the basic unit), words, are more sakov arrives, 

closely welded together than in prose There is presumably a misprint, here 
and this has a deforming effect on £o make matters worse (there are 
the semantics of. individual words. mai , y 0 f them in this volume), but 
Tynianov studies this process in de- 
tail in the second part of his work. 

There is a good deni that is valu- 
able and interesting here, though of O i. * __ J ! ^ 

course much work has been done on . | T| UP(J fl T 1 

such questions in the nearly sixty ^ ^ 

years since the book was first pub- ■ *. , 

fished, and one may question the ■ " " *" J 

value of this volume for those who n v rWrinn ttrnfhorctnn 
are primarily concerned with the W ' J ° ra0n BroinersM)n 

study of vefse rather than with Rus- ■ " . 7 ,; j .■ ' ,!■ ' ■ mj i . 

sian Formalism. Furthermore, the MARCIA and ROBERT ASCHER: 

dominance of Russian examples - .. 

limits the interest of this book very Maihemetir* a „ri 


this giyes the nonsensical: 

Were I to say to whom of the Russians 
the caress of Phoebus, 
Derzhavin bursts into verse, but Kher- 
sakov arrives. 

There is presumably a misprint, here 
to make matters worse (there are 
many of them in this volume), but 


similar mistranslations abound. 
There are also many misreadings of 
Tynianov's Russian and gross blun- 
ders such as the use of “Alexan- 
drians” for “alexandrines”, but the 
main fault is a quite unnecessary 
obscurity. The translators seek to 
disarm criticism In their Introduction, 
but really nothing can excuse galima- 
tias such as “the realization, of a 
linguistic stamp” (to understand 
which one has to know the Russian 
word shtamp, meaning a cllchfi) or 


Stringed instruments 


define what it is, its necessary and 


possible characteristics. In doing this 
By Gordon Brotnerston they focus upon it as a physical ob- 
— - | j ect j n deed, they teach tneir readers 


MARCIA, and ROBERT ASCHER: 
Cade of the Qulpu 


such un-English sentences as the fol- 
lowing: “In this point, one may cut 
out the connection of the image with 
verse, for it does not lie in the place 
of emotions” (p 131), where the 
sense of the original nas been mis- 
understood and obscured. And at 
least a footnote is needed when 
Shakespeare is credited with the re- 
translated lines: 

Yes, he was a man, on the entire 
earth 

I will never find such a man. 


study of the quipu is easily the best 
to elate. Its only obvious limitation 
arises from their reluctance to ex- 


how to make one of their own, how 
to twist dyed wool or ' cotton into 
strings which, knotted in various' 


Hums me i mores i ui uuuit very A o.„ ... ■ , 

considerably for (hose who do not ,n Mathematics, and ways, arejiung serially along a main 


understand the o: 


cord. Homely enough in itself, tills 


A , fnr wneaVnm thrv 166 PP- The University of .Michigan exercise serves well to bring out the 

& & MJufffSVi'S MS «!* ( W*. *8.95) 8 principles of. .quipu 


categories of information It may logi- 
cally convey.* 


Oenern!!y know n by iB Qriechna , 0 . at|em 


Would be Well advised to read the rre5S - tpaperoacK, ns.vj;. ■ Fnuupica w» yju.pu » uiiu w 

available original? tor this ° ”325 8 M|«oria, of .nfonoatlon i. may log,- 

translation cannot bo recommended. Jl 1 1 ““ ^ con 

It Is bad in a number of ways: Often Generally known by its Quechua i n . atiemntino to diupnvRr what tho 
it Is Simply wrong - and this includes name,, the quipu once served to re- 1 ° f f nca 8 hureaticrats once did 
the vefse, examples as well as cord and communicate facts of life 

Tynianov's prose. Thus in a passage throughout the vast, empire of the , h chroniclers ’on the P one hand P and 
from Boileau’s second satire quoted Inca. Used systematically, it could L ateria | evidence from modern Peru 


^rmmlsed'Phllts for prolific miracle*, ' touchstou'eOf’ alUha^Opp^seTthem 6 jjjjjf SM^OMradonl 

.’I would. soon raid another lust like her , 1 i n~> * .W aUons . 






plore texts which to some degree 
transcribe quipus- into alphabetic 
Quechua or Spanish, like the Vlra- 
cocha rain chant, the play Ollanta, ■ 
or Guaman Poma's anatomy of the 
Inca state (part one of his Letter to 
Philip II). According to its author, 
this last involved direct translation 
from official quipu records: if no- 
thing else the mere structure of its 
chapters and formulaic Illustrations 
should encourage us to make far 
more of it than the Aschers do. * 

Language as Social Resourse edited 
by Anwar S. Dll (373pp. California: 
Stanford University Press. $18.75. 
0 8047 1108 9) is a collection of 
essays by Allen D. Grimshaw on the 
relationship between language struc- 
ture and social structure. The essays 


reason- Uto' (Souwas* the main| y on statistical’ data, though deal both with the general subject of 
lone 6f all'thairoppose^them; th * y conc i udc reminding us of the sociolinguistics arid with specific re- 


^ij.Nor « the RbSSiari;any t^reltoll- 4ncb from their effort to* catalogue 




is the Russian any ntoreij-eli- ancB 
Iu :! . Vva»Mt(sky V ; 3i 




la. and Robert which come under the heading of 
the first inst- mathematics, 
to catalogue 

of the quipu. Lucid, didactic and sometimes a 
in order to bit pretentious, the Ascijers’ brief 


search, projects. Among the topics 
discussed are: “Language as Obstacle 
and as Data in Sociological Re- 
search” and ‘Talk and Social Con- : 
trol”. There is a bibliography of 
Grimshaw’s ■work.i;:,*-,! m. 1 . t .-:* ■ M 
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Off the leash 


By Carol Rumens. 

LEONA ItO MICHAELS: 

The Men’s Club 
18IPP- Cane. £5.95. 

0 224 1 12925 8. 

The Men's Club is a provocative title 
that seems to herald male chauvin- 
ism's answer to The Women's Room 
and novels of that genre; a firing of 
defensive salvoes, perhaps, or even a 
counter-attack claiming that the 
problems caused by negative discri- 
mination are nothing to those engen- 
dered by the positive variety. But in 
fact, for all its surface liveliness, 
Michaels's novel turns out to have 
little to add to the increasingly lack- 
lustre debate on sexual politics; 
its effect is merely to corroborate 
traditional views of the male and 
female character (female* nut uring, 
malc«=aggressive), despite a hint of 
tables being turned (almost literally; 
a dresser is crashed to the floor by 
an irate wife) in the final pages. 

Michaels writes a choppy, muscle- 
flexing prose, intending, perhaps, to 
express an ironical stance towards 
the Maileresque style of literary 
tough-talking. Having accustomed 
oneself to nouns lopped of their arti- 
cles and full-stops like kicks in the 
shins, one must admit that such a 
style has the virtue of tightness and 
immediacy, and also that it mod- 
ulates easily into dialogue, a useful 
facility in a novel whose action takes 
place in the context of a group dis- 
cussion. - 

Kramer is a psychotherapist (what 
else?) who invites an assortment of 


friends to join him in ;i little infor- 
mal soul-searching at his home in 
Berkeley, the une-tinie capital of 
Radical Chic. Tile narrator, himself 
a guest, suggests that everyone 
should tell the story of his life, and 
Kramer begins, even supplying a 
foot locker of visual aids - the photos 
of all the women (622) he has ever 
laid. “I was reminded of flashers", 
comments the narrator succinctly, if 
not very originally. "See this. It is 
my entire crotch. 1 ' For "life" we are 
already, of course, reading “sex-life” 
- a neat comment on the prevalent 
modern view. 

The narrator’s role as conscience 
of the group remains a shadowy one. 
Though a kind of catalyst who, de- 
spite his private reservations, encour- 
ages the others to keep talking, he 
too is shown to be at the mercy of 
the collective mind, allowing it to 
sweep him away in its headlong dive 
towards its worst instincts. Beer and 
marijuana peel off the first layer of 
inhibitions, helped by the heady 
sense of being “off the leash". As 
the narrator says at the start, “To be 
wretchedly truthful, any social possi- 
bility unrelated to wife, kids, house 
and work felt like- it form of adul- 
tery. Not criminal. Not legitimate.” 

It is a little as if Golding's Lord of 
the Flies had been transposed to mid- 
dle-class, middle-aging California. 
Ominously, the room where the dra- 
ma takes place is furnished in 
sophisticated-primitive style; it is 
shadowy, fern-hung, with a table of 
pink wood (“a veritable tree ripped 
from the monkey jungles") and 
“acrylic paintings like glistening vis- 


cera splashed off a butcher's block”. 
But, despite all the jockeying for 
position and the mild victimization of 


FTnrulii Canterbury, (lie whey- faced 
outsider, the regression is In' badly- 
behaved childhood rather than 
savagery. 

Stopping well short of the antici- 
pated bloodletting, the men become 
the murderers of food, drink and 
possessions. Their raiding of the 
fridge is presumably intended by the 
author to be interpreted as a sexual 
assull; not only was the food pre- 
pared by Kramer's wife, Nancy, it 
was meant for consumption by the 
members of her women's group the 
following day. As drunkencss prog- 
resses, tne men indulge in a spot of 
knife-throwing against the kitchen 
door, and Harold Canterbury's 
prowess wins him back sunie of his 
lost esteem. Michaels builds the sus- j 
pense in masterly style, but the cli- 
max is somewhat inadequate. Blood 
is drawn at last fby a woman) but 
the victim scarcely seems to notice 
amid (he slaughtering of furniture. 
By now it is uawn and, incredibly, 
the men are still hungry. They set off 
joyously to slake their indefutigue- < 
able appetites with breakfast in San 
Francisco: 

The symbolism of food dominates 
the book. Even the most sustained 
and pivotal of the sexuai confessions 
is about u man's desertion of the 
woman he loves because she steals a 
forkful of his pudding. It is not easy 
to sympathize with his chagrin, parti- 
cularly os the dish in question is 
strawberries under flaming choco- 
late, a concoction that sounds more 
like a metaphor than a dessert. The 
novel falls short of its ambitions for 
a similar reason; at crucial moments 
the action seems to be dictated by 
the manipulation of symbols rather 
than the compulsions of character. 


Tudor trappings 


By Dav id Nokes 

PAUL BRITTEN AUSTIN: 

The OrgBn Maker’s Wife 
388pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 

0 7156 1599 8 

When first I gan to cast myn eyen 
upon this book of The Organ Mak- 
ers Wife, I bethought myself, here is 
a merle tale, and withal full oF high 
matiere. I was weary of the wilder- 
ness of new-fangled works, and 
lusted, as after a clear spring, for 
some ancient tale of revelry and ro- 
mance. But- sooth to say, I was sore 
deceived, for ywis, here is nought 
else but ye same old rigmarole of 
domestic travail, albeit Tis tricked 
out in a fustian garb of olden times'. 

Shorn of its Tudor trappings, the 
storv might find a more conventiohal 
s«Uing in the' home counties, with an 
advertising agency, rather than Hen- 
jyVIII's Reformation, supplying the 
baddies. Rendered into moaem En- 
& ls { 1 the plot runs thus: John, a 
skilled metal-worker (organ-maker) 
is forced by an unscrupulous multi-' 
national company (the church) to 
accept a deal oy which, In return for 
a three year contract, he agrees to 
marry the personnel manager's 
daughter (a nun) who has got herself 
Pregnant by an actor. The girl, Kate, 
turns out to be a complete neurotic, 

, , aboist the house, rude to 
Jonn s friends, and sullenly hostile to 
nis aunt .who lives with them. Sexual- 
? . j alternates between frigidity 
snd desire with bewildering rapidity. 
as she becomes unstable, she takes 
'*? in rivers and mouthing ter- 
* (antl-Reformation) slogans, for 
winch she is eventually executed. 

crude to summarize 
a carefully-wrought and well 
presented book in this brisk manner, 

. Jgi unfortunately Paul Britten Au- 
r J5?* s is an elaborate cod-piece 
jjl* sadl y disappointing lay. He 
8 promising, if conventional 
multiple narrators for the 
aniPLA, author assembles 

of jottings on 
of mildewed paper* 
|9ond m. ah old house' in Hampshire. 


The original author of these was a 
monk wno collected and transcribed 
the various tales of John the organ- 
maker and his wife current in Rom- 
sey and Winchester In the sixteenth 
century. But the work gives us none 
of the authentic feeling of Tudor 
literature. Here are no Interpolated 
tales, no allegories, no digressions, 
none of the joyous richness of 
metaphor that one hopes for from 
such a work of historical imagina- 
tion, and such as one finds in John 
Barth’s The Sot Weed Factor, or 
Robert Nye’s Falstaff. The language 
itself often sounds false, as if modern 
clichds have been rather laboriously 
translated into their Tudor equiva- 
lents. The single brief interpolated 
anecdote - inevitably about farting - 
confirms the general sense that the 
author has little real confidence or 
flair in moulding his pastiche. - 

The book appears to be attemp- 
ting an interesting and difficult task; 
that of presenting a simple domestic 
conflict as it might have appeared 
four centuries ago. Austin seems de- 
liberately to have sought to construct 
a historical fiction which is not self- 
consciously literary, which does not 
soar on wings of mock-epic imagery, 
or descend Into fabliau farce. But 
the result is an exasperating melange. 
We are presented with a scene that 
is familiar to us in a post-industrial, 


post-Freudian context, but we are j 
required to understand It in medieval 
terms alone, ft is like reading with 
one eye closed, and one half of the 
brain anaesthetized. Understanding 
is obscured by the language of 
“ywis", “in sooth” and “peradven- 
ture", and by the warring prejudices 
of the pro-Reformation and anti- 
Reformation factions. None of these 
elements enhances, philosophically 
dr aesthetically, the presentation of 
the emotional problems at the heart 
of the novel. Instead they create a 
kind of foe, through which we peer 
at dimly Discernible characters. Nor 
Is this a work like Golding’s The 
Inheritors, in which we are required 
to explore and re-learn the fun- 
damentals of our civilization by 
being immersed in a primitive con- 
sciousness. 

At times the book seems to hint at 
allegory; John and his mystically pre- 
gnant wife occasionally suggest the 
Holy Family. But the hint is not 
sustained for long. Henry VHI’s ear- 
ly interest in play-acting Is confused 
in Kate's disordered mind with 
memories of her own seduction. This 
is another false' trail. The book 
labours mightily to individualize 
-several Chaucerian favourites, in- 
cluding an Abbess and a summoner, 
but fails to make them more than 
stereotypes of ye olde England. 


Criminal proceedings 


The Leper of Saint Giles, by Ellis 
Peters (223pp. Macmillan. £5.50. 
0 333 31985s. 0), the fifth chronicle 
of Brother Caafael, gardener and 
herbalist at the Benedictine monas- 
tery of Shrewsbury, takes place in 
October 1139. Cadfael delicately un- 
picks the tangled skein of events 
surrounding the murder of Huon de 
Domville, killed just before his mar- 
. riage to the wealthy heiress Iveta de 
Massard. Once again Ellis Peters has 
combined a proper, carefully plotted 
detective story vyith a carefully de- 
tailed ' convincing evocation of 
medieval life, and once again the 
combination is as successful and as 
. gripping as before. 


The tondo In Peter Tnchbald’s Tondo 
for Short (221pp. Collins. £6.50. 
0 00 231040 6) is Michelangelo's 
other tondo, nearly half a ton 6f 
marble depicting Cupid and Psyche; 
it is stolen from the Royal Qibbonslan 
Foundation, in Pall Mall. • Florepce- 
bam Inspector Franco Cord, of the 
Yard’s Art and Antiques Squad, is 
given the task of looking for it and 
falls into a good thick minestrone of 
incidents. Peter Incbbald has perhaps 
crammed rather too much in-the way 
of intrigues and eyents into his first 
novel. But it is an entertaining and 
promising debut, while Franco cbuld' 
easily .have a long career in front of 
him. 

T. J. Bldyon 
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NEXT MONTH: 

Woik in Progress by Simon Gray: Interview with Christopher 
Logue; Ronald Blythe on Jonathan Rohan. Thomas Hlnde nn 
Mark Giiouartf; Gavin Ewait and Norman Scannelt on 
recent poetry ; John Sturrock on Translations. 

Cover by Joe Tilfon. 
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HOME 

EXCHANGE 

The T.L.S. is widely 
read in 72 countries, 
particularly U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia. 

I you are interested 
in exchanging your 
home for holidays, 
sabbatical, or any 
reason, then adver- 
tise it under the 
Home Exchange col- 
umn in the T.L.S. 
Price £6,75 per single 
column centimetre 
and £1.35 per line. 

Send details to: 

Marie Corbett, 

T.L.S. 

P.O. Box 7, 

Times Building, 
Gray's Inn Road, 
London WC1X 8EZ. 






